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«Some Gave ‘Them ‘White ‘Bread;” 


cA CHRISTMAS STORY OF 1634 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Reprinted from the 1897 Holiday Number of The Northwestern Miller 


Illustrations by GrorGr E. GRAVES 


HE scene is in a large kitchen, newly built, as one 
can see from the freshness of the unpainted and 
unplaned white pine wainscot. The fire, in a 
rough chimney of stone, is enough to furnish the 
heat for five hundred kitchens of our degenerate 
days. ‘The apparatus is of the simplest, but 
the most solid. This and that bit of stout earth- 
enware appear on shelves on the rough dresser, 
but there is none of the bright show of tinware 
which now gives glory to a housewife’s work in 
America when it is neatly done. 

An English mother, who escaped not three 
months since from the agonies of a small and 
crowded ship, and her daughter Phebe, tall and 
comely, as the letter writers of the day would 

have said, reign supreme. ‘There is no council chamber in that 

empire. These two are a law unto themselves. They are their 
own mistresses, because they are their own servants. 

*“Do not trouble thyself, mother,” said the pretty Phebe, 
more rosy than ever because she turned from the bright blaze. 
“If we cannot have a boar’s head, we can have a turkey, such 
as grandsir never saw. And if we do not see'a plum pudding, 
they never saw a squash pie.” 

For the two were preparing for a Christmas din- 
ner. Little did they know, and less did they care, 
what the magistrates in the Bay thought of Christ- 
mas festivities, or did about them. For they had both 
been three months in America. And three hours had 
been enough to teach them the great American lesson, 
. that if one does what he thinks right, and interferes 
with no one else, he need not ask about magistrate 
or law. 

“I know it, my child; I know it. And I know 
I ought to be satisfied with the condition in life in 
which it pleases the good God to place me.” 

“Ah me! If, last year, at Christmas, when I 
did not know if I should see a boar’s head, and when 
I was so glad that thy grandsir Ingham sent to ask 
us to his Yule-tide—if, then, I had known that I 
should be today in my own house, with such a fire as 
this! Does thee remember, Phebe, how thy father 
chid thee, that thee had placed four sticks on the fire, 
when three were enough?” 

And she looked on the raging flame from twenty 
glowing hickory logs, as it howled and waved on its 
way up the chimney, with something of the pride with 
which an East Indian prince might show his diamonds. 

“And still,” she said, with a make-believe wiping of 
her eye, “I should be glad of one little bit of white 
bread, instead of such a bannock as this. Is it not 

‘bannock’ which Jerry calls it?” 


“Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown, 














Such was the gay answer of the pretty Phebe, as she poured 
from the saucepan her bowlful of cranberry sauce, made from 
their own cranberries and their own maple sugar, and carried it 
out into the air to cool. 

“It is cold, mother. I tell thee, it is nipping cold, out o’ 
doors.” This she said, as she quickly shut the door on her return. 
“Comfort, indeed, to have a good fire such a day. There be 
many in old Lincolnshire would be glad to sit in the ingle here. 
And how many, at their Christmas, will have no sugar for their 
cates and sauces.” 

“Dear old Sassacus meant we should have enough. Your 
father gave him his old jackknife when I brought him the new 
whittle, and Sassacus has paid tribute ever since for it.” 

And Phebe went on, with her rolling pin and her abundant 


‘butter bowl, and she sang as she worked: 


“A great while ago, the world began, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain; 
But that’s all one, our play is done—” 


And then she broke off, suddenly. For her eye, curious for inci- 


dent, turned, from minute to minute, to the little window at her 


side. 
“Why, mother, whatever sends Roger Bird across the bay 





—— 














And some gave them plum cake, 
And sent them out of town.” 
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“While she pared, so prettily, the rosy apples.” 
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“In the middle of which was the old English plum pudding.” 


on a morning like this? And Jerry is with him. Hath my father 


any message at the store?” 


II 


ILLIAM Makepeace, whose wife and daughter have now 
been introduced to the reader, was one of those Englishmen 
of whom there were then many in the world, and of whom now 
there are many more, who are never happy unless they are in the 
open air—well, as Robin Hood was, or Friar John, or, to say 
truth, Amadis or Darioleta, Belagius, very likely, and Richard 
Jefferies, certainly, in our own time. 
And what was there in Lincolnshire for William Makepeace? 
He was of just too high a grade, in that complicated and 
unintelligible feudal distinction of England, to be a gamekeeper 
on the estate of an Earl of Peterborough or a Duke of Bedford. 
At the bottom of his heart he would have been glad if he might 
have been one. “Does thee not want to be a gentleman?” asked 
his father, once, when he was a boy. And the little William had 
answered, frankly, “Not so very much of a gentleman, father.” 
Starving along, in a genteel way, hanging upon his father’s 
great estate in a way which disgusted himself, occasionally em- 
ployed in some business which involved more or less confidence 
by Lord Littleden, a neighbor of his father, William Makepeace 
had regarded it as a flash from heaven when, on Old Christmas 
(Twelfth Day), almost a year before we meet his wife, this Lord 
Littleden had sent for him. Lord Littleden had told him that, 
for a little money, and for his interest at court, he had purchased 
a large grant in what men still called Northern Virginia. “It is 
really called New England,” the nobleman said, “and here it is, 
William.” And he showed him, on a large map, where this bit 
of seashore was, and how far— indefinitely, indeed—it ran back 
into the country. Then the lord explained to William Make- 
peace that he had a mind to take his own wife and children out 
there. “We have black times before us here,” he said, and said 
truly. And so he had sent for William, to ask how he would like 
to go out in advance, to prepare the way for his own coming, 
especially to keep trespassers off from the land.. “They tell me 
there is plenty of sassafras, the new herb,” he said, “and of 





beaver skins—why, more than a man can count. And, William, 
beaver skins will sell in London for I do not know how many 
pounds for the bale of a hundred.” 

William Makepeace was wellnigh in heaven as he heard this 
proposal. He accepted the suggestion. He sailed in the first 
fishing vessel which went’ from Dorchester that spring. With 
the lord’s money he rallied loafers enough in the Bay and above 
to build a house which his wife and daughter could live in. And 
so, by October, he had the infinite joy of welcoming them both 
at the Isle of Shoals and taking them to their new home. It 
was in the kitchen of this house that we have met them. 


Ill 


ES, it was Roger Bird who, with Jerry’s help, had hauled 

the boat, on rollers, down across the icy gravel of the beach, 
and who had, with Jerry, started on a voyage across the bay. 
And, if the fair reader cares, the fair reader shall know, what 
pretty Phebe Makepeace did not know, that Roger Bird made 
this unseasonable little voyage for the love of her. 

For, as they had sat together the evening before, by the 
great fireside in the kitchen, as Roger watched her while she 
pared, so prettily, the precious dozen of rosy apples which had 
been brought up from Piscataqua for Christmas, the girl had 
said, with some pathos, much what we had heard her mother say 
in the kitchen: 

“A Christmas dinner, and nothing, unless it is the apple pie, 
which one ever saw at Christmas before! And even the apple pie 
must be made with rye crust. To think that I should ever make 
a pie with rye meal!” 

As the girl said this, half laughing and half crying, Roger 
Bird had sworn, within his lips, that she should have some wheat 
flour, or some white bread, for Christmas, if he went to the top 
of the White Mountains for it. And now he and Jerry—not 
unwilling was Jerry—were carrying out the vow, in living truth. 

For Jerry was not dissatisfied. Life on the Manor, as they 
called the “grant,” with a wretched effort to maintain one form 
(Continued on page 1191.) 
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Merry Christmas! 
hose those privilege it is to serve this 
publication and, through it, the in- 
terests and associations which it strives 
worthily to represent, are this pear berp 
grateful indeed for the good will and friend- 
ship so generously extended to them, and 
can most heartily say: “God rest pou 
merry, gentlemen, and A Merry Christ- 
mas to pou, one and all.” 


ON KEEPING THE SPIRIT 

HRISTMAS is what it is because for two thousand 

years it has lived as the one great festival of the 
spirit of good will among men. About it have been 
created a multitude of beautiful traditions and forms 
and rites, but these exist only because they symbolize 
what is gentle and generous and forgiving in the 
human heart. 

The Ebenezer Scrooge which lives in some way in 
each of us turns for a day to the Past and Present 
and Future, and sees the beauty and the happiness 
which is missed only because it lies outside the walls 
which we build about ourselves. For a brief interval 
we see the sweetness and gentleness of life, not as we 
have made it, but as it would be if we but willed. 
The Bobs which are just around the corner and the 
Tiny Tims which we pass hurriedly by each day we 
live, become, for a moment, visible to us. 

What a pity it is that this evidence of the spirit 
of good will within us is not more enduring, that, 
though with the approach of Christmas it comes as a 
beneficence to the world, it so easily dis- 
appears as we take down the symbols 
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conscious of our blessings, prouder in our right to be 
useful and with increased faith in the future, which 
is so largely what we ourselves make it. 


S 
AN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 

O NE major weakness in all of the proposals made 

for the redemption of flour milling from its, to a 
considerable extent, imaginary troubles is that they 
are based upon the premise that this is an industry 
in and of itself, like steel or textiles or any other of 
the great manufacturing interests of the country. 

Milling is not an industry in this sense. It is es- 
sentially a branch of agriculture, very close to the 
soil, but a step beyond the threshing machine in its 
organization and processes and, as some one has ac- 
curately described it, “but another way of marketing 
wheat.” Its product may, in usable form, be produced 
in a coffee grinder; and an equipment costing only a 
few hundreds or thousands of dollars can, within its 
limits of size, compete in quality and even in economy 
of production with a great enterprise with millions of 
dollars invested in property. 

It is but a few score years since a miller was an 
appanage of the manor, grinding grists at his lord’s 
will. Long after he gained release from this position 
he still took his pay in kind. His becoming a trader 
is so recent that the term “merchant miller” continues 
in use to distinguish the miller who buys and sells 
from the one who grinds for toll. Throughout the 
world there are still exchange millers, following the 
age-old practice of taking toll for producing flour 
from the grower’s wheat. 

We have, meanwhile, by application of modern 
business methods, brought about an intensification and 
concentration of milling activities into what we now 
know as an industry. Quantity production of wheat, 
railroads and the whole complex structure of modern 
commerce have resulted in the building of a compara- 
tively few large mills instead of the thousands of 
small ones which formerly marked each spot where 
a waterfall yielded its measure of power. Owners of 
these large mills have created a place for themselves 
in the great machinery of commerce, and, having 
become a part of the machine, necessarily are subject 
to its faults and difficulties. 
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In spite of these changes, milling still is in large 
degree only a branch of agriculture, expanded and 
strengthened, to be sure, but nevertheless taking its 
strength from the soil. Its process of conversion is 
so simple that were it to be destroyed, so long as one 
stone remained to be rocked upon another there would 
be bread in the world. It is true that it serves a fine 
and most useful purpose in the wonderful mechanism 
of modern life and that it is, in a manner of speak- 
ing, the most essential of all industries. Yet it is but 
an elaboration of that which is fundamentally simple, 
a glorification of a rural, even a domestic, art. 

It is of this material that those who see progress 
only in artificialities propose now and then to create 
a commercial giant. Other industries, they argue, 
have accomplished such and so. Here is milling ready 
to our hand and needing only to be organized to take 
its place with oil and steel and, perhaps, baking, as 
a producer of the country’s needs and finally arbiter 
of its fate. By this one stroke we will cure its ills, 
providing, of course, those now engaged in it will first 
release their interest to us, 

“Overproduction,” “economic waste,” “concentrated 
buying,” and a hundred other words and phrases lead, 
when stated with proper emphasis, straight to reor- 
ganization, rehabilitation and inflation as the be all 
and end all of milling. Yet they will not occur. Or, 
if in some degree they may some time be brought 
about, the effort will fail of its aim. Milling, as it 
now exists as an industry, is too near to the farm, 
to the soil, and the sun and the rain, to lend itself 
readily to those processes of corporate inflation which 
have. been sometimes successful and often failures 


elsewhere. 
ry rN 


RECOMMENDING RAPPROCHEMENT 
EWS dispatches last week indicated that the Brit- 
ish Food Council, which, a little while ago, rode 
full tilt into bread prices and ordered them reduced 
just at the moment when decline in flour costs was 
bringing about a reduction by normal processes, has 
again entered the lists. This time, however, its grand 
gesture is perforce the other way about. It is con- 
fronted with the necessity of sponsoring an increase 
in bread prices, and clearly has no taste for the task. 
Its chairman, Lord Bradbury, accord- 
ing to a cabled news story, regarded the 





and return to the mill and its grinding. 
Perhaps, as men blindly groping toward 








_ question of advancing bread prices as so 
serious that public hearings must be 





ultimate peace and happiness, experience 
again and again the spiritual joy of 
Christmas, it may prove to be the means 
of final attainment of their goal; that 
the life and teachings of the Savior of 
Men may come to victory through the 
wonder and beauty of the festival of 
His birth. 

Meanwhile, we who are friends be- 
cause we are working together at the 
same tasks may well celebrate Christ- 
mas in a spirit not.only of good will but 
of thanksgiving. We are prone, all of 
us, too much to find fault with these 
things which we are doing and the re- 
wards which come to us for doing them 
well or ill. Living in a land blest above 
all others with God’s bounties, engaged 
in the useful service of feeding His 
people, rewarded doubtless much beyond 
our merit, we yet spend much of our 
time finding fault because our material 
blessings are not greater. 

What we need is to open our hearts to 
the spirit of Christmas, not as a passing 
festival, not as the anniversary of the 
redemption of mankind, but as the ex- 
pression of good will, of joy in the work 
we are assigned to do, of faith and trust 
and confidence in the future and what it 
may bring to us. In that way will our 
tasks be lightened, our days made hap- 
pier and our rewards prove to be more 
than sufficient. This Christmas would 
be well celebrated, indeed, if, when the 
day is done, we would each of us turn 

























ING OUT, ye crystal spheres! 
Once bless our human 
ears. 
If ye have power to touch 
our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of Heaven’s 
deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic 
symphony. 
JOHN MILTON. 










held, and, at the very first of these, Sir 
Herbert Robson was present and ex- 
ploded a bombshell. Sir Herbert stated, 
in effect, that the much advertised glut 
of wheat in the world does not exist. 
With Russia more than ever a blown up 
community, he said, that country is not 
unlikely to import rather than to export. 
Meantime, Australia and Argentina have 
added nothing to the hope of freer bread 
supplies. The world, in his opinion, 
faced the need to economize in wheat 
consumption if the supply in sight is to 
be made to go around. 

Here is an exceptional opportunity 
for the Food Council further to prove 
its usefulness. It should take none of 
these things for granted. Rather should 
it set its face sternly against such idle 
discussion of facts and conditions, and 
place responsibility for whatever advance 
in bread may result from them squarely 
at the door of millers and bakers. Quite 
naturally, if the Food Council acqui- 
esces in higher prices, higher prices will 
be. Contrariwise, if it repeats its for- 
mer act of blaming the greedy millers 
and bakers, it may be able to reclaim 
its place as hero of the piece. 

It is a great pity that some sort of 
accord cannot be established between the 
British Food Council and a certain con- 
siderable element of our own Congress. 
The problem of the one is to keep down 
the price of bread; the concern of the 























other is to keep grain prices high or, 
if they fall, pass the buck to Wall Street. 














again to the grinding at the mill, more 


























































The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 20 Dec. 22 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...252,706 254,566 200,189 198,790 

Bt. Padh wocces 9,816 12,392 10,764 16,928 

Duluth-Superior 26,290 23,060 13,900 14,495 

Outside mills*..180,653 240,484 219,544 207,367 





Totals ....469,465 530,502 444,397 437,580 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..106,403 114,671 127,237 86,155 
Wichita ...... 24,825 26,863 41,183 35,536 
SE tienes 26,428 27,165 24,440 21,160 
St. Joseph .... 30,475 37,402 40,767 21,899 











CREE ccceees 20,983 21,505 24,625 24,472 
Outside millst..206,178 187,859 226,139 203,953 
Totals ....415,292 415,465 484,391 393,175 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 25,800 26,600 26,100 40,600 
Outsidet .... 38,700 44,000 44,000 42,000 
WEROGS nécccces 30,200 35,100 37,000 35,000 
Outsidef .... 27,542 46,338 31,513 40,046 
In@iamapolia .. ceces secces 13,351 8,372 
Southeast ..... 111,516 102,702 119,484 120,271 
Totals ....233,758 254,740 271,448 286,289 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,709 29,246 41,537 69,264 
Seattle ........ 32,026 28,658 24,131 42,206 
Tacoma ....... 50,101 34,796 25,143 49,841 
Totals ....109,836 92,700 90,811 151,311 
Buffalo ....... 204,636 209,557 177,927 139,005 
Chicago ....... 38,000 36,000 38,000 38,000 
Milwaukee .... 9,100 9,100 6,500 3,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 20 Dec. 22 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1924 1923 
9 36 


Minneapolis ...... 48 4 35 
Ce WUE wecccccee 45 57 49 17 
Duluth-Superior .. 73 62 37 39 
Outside mills*.... 57 63 54 52 
Average ..... 52 55 44 61 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 70 76 85 67 
WEOMEOE . Se sccsess 37 40 63 54 
BOURA cescccccces 58 60 53 52 
St. Joseph ....<... 64 78 86 46 
OmBRA occccccccs 76 78 90 105 
Outside millst . 59 50 61 62 
Average ..... 59 59 73 . 63 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Trewie wccccsce 40 41 41 63 
Outside? ....... 44 61 61 49 
EE 46 540566500 63 73 77 76 
Outeideg ..ceces 57 61 56 73 
Indianapolis ...;. as 2% 67 42 
Southeast ........ 68 66 68 67 
Average ..... 57 59 60 62 
PACIFIC COAST— 
WPOCtIAME cccsccccs 44 46 66 95 
BES 61 54 46 80 
WROGTEE. ccccceree 88 61 44 87 
Average ..... 64 64 53 88 
DBuRAle occcccccce 86 88 73 83 
CHIGATO ceccccces 95 90 95 95 
Milwaukee ....... 76 76 54 26 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, 

TSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





ADDS TO ELEVATOR CAPACITY 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Rialto Elevator 
Co., Chicago, is constructing 1,500,000 
bus storage at its Rialto elevator, in- 
creasing its capacity in this city to over 
4,000,000 bus. This concern has just com- 
pleted a marine leg with 25,000 bus ca- 
pacity per hour which is said to be the 
fastest working marine leg in Chicago. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with swmmaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters.) 


Domestic Demand.—Very little new business was entered upon mill books 
during the past week. Holiday season and the imminence of inventory time 
were the declared causes. These influences, within recent weeks, have been 
exerting a cumulative effect which is expected to reach 
a maximum during the closing days of the year. In 
addition, there is the persistence of most buyers in 
their settled policy of waiting out the wheat market's 
present indisposition. Many of them can afford to 
wait, since they have considerable flour on mill books. 
Unfilled orders are of considerable volume in most 
milling centers. On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence of exhaustion of flour supplies in the hands of 
many users, particularly in southern territory, and the 
strength of current hand-to-mouth buying indicates that mill contracts still 
unsatisfied are not widely distributed. 

Prices.—The week just past was, in some respects, a bargain week. Very 
low prices were reported from some quarters, and in a few instances attracted 
buyers for more than immediate requirements. Mill quotations, on Tuesday, 
Dec. 22, averaged 20@25c lower than on the previous Tuesday. 

Export Business——The export trade in flour remains at a low point. From 
all accounts, this is by no means an American year in the European flour mar- 
ket. Owing to the short crop in the United States, this country’s offerings 
have been completely out of line for several months. Europe’s financial trou- 
bles have been a natural obstruction to flour trade from either the United 
States or Canada, but the latter has had most of the limited business offered. 
One hopeful circumstance lies in the fact that the range of prices between Ca- 
nadian and United States flour is gradually decreasing. Latin American mar- 
kets are appearing more and more attractive to American millers as the Euro- 
pean trade languishes, and this business offers a steady and increasing outlet. 

Production—Mill output continues to average about normal for this pe- 
riod of the year. Shipping instructions are obtainable in fairly reasonable vol- 
ume. Mills of the Northwest are operating at about 52 per cent, compared 
with 44 per cent a year ago; southwestern mills at 59 per cent, against 73 per 
cent in 1924; central and southern states mills 57 against 60; Buffalo mills at 
86, against 73, and Pacific Coast mills at 64, against 53. 

Wheat.—Last week’s wheat market was flighty and more than recently 
puzzling, owing to conflicting estimates of the Argentine crop. Private reports 
were at sharp variance with the bearish official report, one causing an advance, 
and the other a break. There were hints of manipulation, and the dispute be- 
tween official and private estimators continues with warmth. Midweek, the 
Minneapolis December option had risen to $1.67%, but the close on Saturday 
was $1.624%, about 4c higher than on the previous Saturday. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market is quiet. Cheap and plentiful corn has its 
bearish influence, but this is largely offset at present by light production on 
the part of mills and bookings that absorb most of the current output. Mill 
prices are practically unchanged from a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ena., Dec. 22.—(Special Cable)—There is general indifference 
owing to the approaching holidays. The market will be closed on Friday and 
Saturday. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 46s 9d@47s 9d ($7.92@8.09 
bbl), and exports at 44s 9d ($7.58 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas or 
Minnesota flours. Australians are quoted at 43s 6d ($7.37 bbl) December, 
43s ($7.28 bbl) January; American low grade is quoted nominally at 30s 
($5.08 bbl), Argentine at 25s 3d ($4.28 bbl), and home milled straight run is 
equal to 43s 6d ($7.37 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—The market is very quiet, due to the approaching holidays. 
Owing to the low offers of home mills there is no demand for American or Ca- 
nadian flours. Mills offer Kansas top patents at $9.60 per 100 kilos ($8.55 
-bbl), straights $8.60 ($7.66 bbl), Canadian exports $8.70 ($7.75 bbl), and home 
milled, delivered, $8.30 ($7.40 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Buyers are apathetic, having covered their needs for some 
weeks ahead. Mills offer Canadian exports at $9.15@9.35 per 100 kilos ($8.15 
@8.33 bbl), and English Manitobas at 388@39s ($8.19@8.41 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is no demand for flour. Canadian exports are offered 
at $9.70 per 100 kilos ($8.64 bbl), January. 

L. F. Broexman. 














Closing prices of grain futures at leadin 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. M: 
175% 170% 167% 164 
168% 165% 162: 
166 163% 160 
169% 164 162% 158 
161% 158% 155 
167% 163% 160% 157 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. ade 
er 167% 163% 172% 170 
BVeccece 166% 162 171% 168 
BBeoeare 164% 159% 170% 16¢ 
| Seer 162% 157% 167% 16 
Bhcccvve 160 155% 166% 16: 
BBeccees 160% 156% 166% 16 
Winnipeg Duluth durv: ) 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. M 
WS wccpsec 155% 158% 147 15" 4 
BFecseve ° 153 155% 145% 147% 
| PE 151% 153% 143% 145% 
, ae 148% 149% 141 141% 
Theecves 144% 148% 137% 14: % 
SB. cccce 146% 150% 139 141% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas Ci‘ 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. M y 
MB cvece 17% 845% 76% 8 4 
BTaoceces 15% 82% 74% 8 
BB o-sccse 75 81% 12% 7 
BD. ceccce 78% 80% 72% 7 
Bavecese 713% 80% 71% 7 
BB. cevee 73% 81% 72% 7 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo! 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. M 
BB. ccese 41% 45% 38% 4 
Bao ccces 40% 45% 38% 4 
BBiscces 40% 44% 37% 4 
| Perrrr 39% 44% 37% i 
| eer 3914 44 87% 4 
BB wcccve 39% 43% 87% 4 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapo! 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. M 
3B...0 0004 100% 108% 98% 10 
Wicccos 99 106% 96% 101 
») Pere 97 104% 94% 99 
BPs coves 94% 102% 91% 97 
eee 91 98% 88% 94 
BOscvcce 91 99% 88% 9 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. M 
BBicccoe 255 264% 255% 261 
BG ccece 255 262% 253% 259 
er 247 254 246% 251 , 
| Eee 245 254% 246% 251 
a 246 252% 244% 24! 
BBsevade 247% 255 246% 252 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futur 
per 100 lbs: 


Dec. Marc! 

BOO. 16 cecccsecscvesec 12s 6%d 12s 1°. 1 
BOG. BF ccccccccscceree 12s 9d 12s 21 
BOG. 1B wcciccccccecsece 12s 104 12s 2d 
March May 
WOR, BD sc coeessisvedes 12s 0d lls 77 
BOB, BER vo ccccccvecceve 12s 1d lis 8! 
DOG. BB ccscccciccvcies 1is11%d Ils 6d 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 19, in t 
United States, Canada and the United Kin 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europ 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held 
the United States and Canada, with co: 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

Week from Tota 

ending pre- Dec. 2 


Wheat— Dec. 19 vious week 19 
United States*.. 61,648 +1,642 101,7% 
United Statest.. 4,031 +564 2,9: 
Canada ........ 118,551 +1,756 77,0' 

Totals o.scccce 169,230 +3,962 181,77 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


Petals veccccccce $34,800 —2,900 64,70 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

Totals ..cccccioe 204,030 +1,062 246,47 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

OGRE ca cpcacter 12,494 +3,658 15,04 
OATS—wUnited States and Canada— 

Totals cccscccses 81,382 +1,329 101,87 


*East of Rocky Mountains. TWest o 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 22. Unless otherwi ted < l 
quien te ladle A eek tain, poems ee y. ° rwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib jutes. Al 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ...... seeee $8.60@ 9.05 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.35@ 8.80 
Spring first clear ....... 008 + %7.85@ 7.65 
Hard winter short patent..... 8.55@ 8.90 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.90@ 8.35 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.70@ 7.40 
Soft winter short patent...... 8.50@ 8.95 
Soft winter straight ....... +» 8.10@ 8.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... + 17.20@ 7.45 
Rye flour, white ......... seeee 5.50@ 5.80 
BO Beee, GAGE vacecccscccces 4.20@ 4.65 
Spring top patent 
WOPORCD ai cccccecece $....@8.90 
WERMIPOE oc ccccccces ooe + @8.75 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbu Nashville 
$9.00@ 9.20 $....@.... $8.50@ 8.90 $9.70@ 9.90 $9.15@ 9.50 $9.00@ 9.25  $9.40@ 10.00 ee $9.00@ 9.45 * apne ae 
8.65@ 8.85 coco @Meose 8.30@ 8.60 9.50@ 9.65 8.60@ 9.20 8.50@ 8.75 8.90@ 9.25 oss. 8.70@ 9.00 oo @ oe 
7.00@ 7.15 ovce Boose 7.15 @. 7.50 oe ee @ 1.76 7.75@ 8.35 cvce@eocce 7.75@ 8.25 +++ @.. cope Qcese ode oe 
coco Doces 8.30@ 9.00 8.30@ 8.65 9.50@ 9.70 9.15@ 9.40 8.85@ 9.10 9.25@ 9.50 soc@.e 9.00@ 9.45 oee@.. 
ccceBeeves 7.45@ 8.05 7.65@ 8.15 9.40@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.15 8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.25 ss AP 8.70@ 9.00 “8 oe 
occeQ@oece 6.25@ 6.65 6.65@ 7.00 os oe Boose cooeQucee cove Qeoee cove @5e-e voe@ee cowe Deove --@.. 
ree ee cone ®. 8.50@ 8.80 9.50@ 9.55 acpelsses 8.25@ 9.00 "esee@ ne. cove @...- 8.80@ 9.10 --@.. 
ooee@.. coon ®. 8.10@ 8.50 9.25@ 9.30 7.85@ 8.25 *7.50@ 7.75 *7.75@ 8.50 occ Bocce 8.50@ 8.80 --@.. 
ooceQucee o-@.. 6.90@ 7.30 rere Pere coeeQevee oseeQ@eces eee @ cose ocee@eiees cose @in --@.. 
5.60@ 5.70 oo @evee cove @eces 6.10@ 6.20 5.85@ 6.40 5.80@ 6.05 6.25@ 6.75 ooceles -@.. -@.. 
4.20@ 4.30 -@.... cooeQeoece 5.40@ 5.50 errs Peer 4.55@ 4.80 5.75@ 6.26 oscctpe coe@s. -@.. 
Spring exports Ontario 90 per cent patents Ontario exports 
44s 9d wis inaad 44s 64 @45s 


*Inclu des near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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H. C. SCEARCE HEADS 
INDIANA MILLERS 


Annual Meeting of Association Held at In- 
dianapolis—About 40 Millers Present— 
Variety of Subjects Discussed 


Inpranwapouis, Inp.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana Millers’ Association 
was held at the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Dec. 17. In the ab- 
sence of the president, John Schields, the 
vice president, H. C. Scearce, presided. 
Welcome was extended by Broadhurst 
Elsey, president of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the as- 
sociation, in his annual report discussed 
the serviceableness of the weekly bul- 
letins issued by the association, pointing 
out that they could be made much more 
valuable if a larger number of members 
contributed to them. Out of the pres- 
ent membership of 105 active members, 
sometimes the number of those contrib- 
uting fell as low as 16 and never was 
higher than 50 per cent. 

George E. Melvin, president of the 
Association of Operative Millers, dis- 
cussed how his association and the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation might co-oper- 
ate to their mutual advantage. He 
pointed out the purpose of his organiza- 
tion, laying emphasis upon the fact that 
it was not a union, and that its purpose 
was scientific and educational in charac- 
ter, intended to make its members more 
efficient operators. 


TRADE EXHIBIT PROPOSED 


Professor George I. Christie, of Pur- 
due University, La Fayette, Ind., out- 
lined a new plan for consideration of 
the millers which should take the place 
of the State Fair flour exhibit. He pro- 
posed that next spring a joint two days’ 
meeting should be held at the university, 
made up of the various interests which 
have to do with the making, handling 
and consumption of Indiana flour made 
from Indiana wheat. This should be in 
the nature of a trade exhibit, focusing 
attention on this subject. It was sug- 
gested that representatives of the 200 
economic clubs in Indiana, millers, flour 
jobbers and bakers, should be invited to 
attend this meeting. 

Speaking on this subject, H. H. Mar- 
tin discussed the introduction of a vari- 
ety of corn in the state which would 
mature earlier, and also the means which 
might be taken to eliminate the joint- 
worm and fly which have caused so much 
damage and discouraged the growing of 
wheat. He referred to a type of corn 
which has met with considerable success 
in his section, 


THIS CROP’S FLOUR YIELD SMALLER 

Several millers spoke on the subject of 
yields obtained on the present crop, 
compared with former years. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that it required 
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from five to six more pounds of wheat 
to make a barrel of flour, and that the 
gluten content was fully 1 per cent 
higher than last year. One miller point- 
ed out that it would probably require 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bus more 
wheat this year to make the same amount 
of flour that was made last year. 


COST ACCOUNTING DISCUSSED 

One of the principal subjects dis- 
cussed, and which aroused much interest, 
was that of the uniform cost accounting 
system recently proposed by the Millers’ 
National Federation and which is now 
being tested in a number of mills where 
varying conditions prevail. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was the prin- 
cipal ‘speaker on this subject. He went 
back to the very beginning, reciting the 
experience brought out at a series of 
meetings held in different parts of the 
country in the fall of 1924, when fully 
1,000 millers were called into consulta- 
tion, and pointed out the underlying 
principles which had been incorporated 
in this system. Wheat, he said, was to 
be taken at its replacement value. After 
the trial installations had been worked 
out and observed, he pointed out that 
this system would be put out as a Fed- 
eration service to members without extra 
expense beyond the cost of their mem- 
bership. Among others, C. B. Jenkins 
and F. Hutchinson urged all millers, 
both large and small, to become members 
of the Federation and have the system 
installed. 

I. E. Woodard discussed the subject 
of whether millers of Indiana actually 
merchandised their products, or just 
handled them. Carl Sims raised the 
question as to the extent to which the 
quality of the product should be the 
controlling factor in the effort to sell 
flour. The subject of electric and oil 
power for mills and elevators was han- 
dled by a representative of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., who 
was secured through the courtesy of the 
Indianapolis Light & Heat Co. 

The meeting was well attended, and 
the program was of unusual interest. 
About 40 millers were present, and it 
was regretted, in view of the interest of 


the subjects discussed, that the attend- 


ance had not been larger. H. C. 
Scearce, Mooresville, was elected presi- 
dent, F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg, vice 
president, and the following were added 
to the board of directors: Orville T. 
Stout, Vincennes, Carl W. Sims, Frank- 
fort, Charles F. Naber and George 
Rohm, Montezuma. 





NASHVILLE ELEVATOR BURNS 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—Fire on Dec. 19 
destroyed the elevator of the Moon-Ben- 
nett Grain Co. on North First Street 
here. The loss was estimated at $40,000; 
partly insured. The company is com- 
posed of Fred J. Moon and J. C. Bennett. 
It was only recently organized. It had 
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purchased the plant from S. S. Kerr, A 
considerable stock of grain was damaged 
or destroyed. The cause of the fire was 
undetermined. 





R. W. AMRINE’S NEW APPOINTMENT 

Kawnsas Crry, Mo.—R. W. Amrine, for 
13 years manager of the mill at Black- 
well, Okla., was last week elected assist- 
ant secretary of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., which now 
owns and operates the plant at Black- 
well, Mr. Amrine will come to Kansas 
City to join the organization here. He 
will be succeeded as manager of the 
plant at Blackwell by L. E. Raymond. 


CROP ESTIMATE SHOWS 
REDUCTIONS IN YIELDS 


Reductions in the size of the wheat, 
corn, flaxseed and white potato crops, 
with an increase for oats, were indicated 
in the revised estimates of the 1925 crop 
production issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on Dec. 22. 
It was announced that the readjusted to- 
tals were based on more complete infor- 
mation, including the preliminary figures 
of the United States census for 1924, now 
available. 

The wheat crop has been fixed at 669,- 
365,000 bus, compared with 697,272,000 
reported in November, a reduction of 27,- 
907,000 bus. The corn crop figure was 
set at 2,900,581,000 bus, a drop of 112,- 
799,000 from the November report of 
8,013,380,000 bus. The oats estimate was 
increased to 1,501,909,000 bus, having 
been previously set at 1,470,385,000, or 
831,524,000 bus less than the Dec. 22 esti- 
mate. The white potato total was re- 
duced to 323,243,000 bus, a decrease of 
23,260,000, compared with the. November 
figures. The barley crop was fixed at 
218,002,000 bus, rye 48,696,000, buckwheat 
14,647,000, and rice 33,959,000. 

The revised estimate of the flaxseed 
crop of the United States shows a reduc- 
tion of 325,000 bus, the total yield being 
now placed at 22,007,000 bus, compared 
with 22,332,000 estimated on Nov. 1. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through its crop reporting board, an- 
nounced that the 1925 corn crop is esti- 
mated to be 125 per cent as large as that 
of 1924, the wheat crop 77 per cent, and 
the oats crop 98 per cent. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS WILL BE 
RECOGNIZED BY SCIENTISTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the annual convention 
here next week of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, one 
entire session will be devoted to baking 
and milling chemistry. This is the first 
time that the association has recognized 
cereal chemistry in such a way. The ses- 
sion intended to be so employed is that 
of the morning of Dec. 29. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT 
SURPLUS ESTIMATED 


Based on Official Crop Report, Exportable 
Surplus Is Placed at 156,000,000 Bus— 
Government Figures Questioned 


Buenos Ares, Argentina, Dec. 22.— 
(Special Cable)—Assuming the official 
figures to be accurate, it is estimated that 
the total quantity of wheat, including the 
carry-over, which would be available on 
this year’s crop would be 156,000,000 bus. 

W. J. Lams. 








Official Report Criticized 

A bearish official crop estimate issued 
from Buenos Aires last week, a subse- 
quent charge that the figures had been 
“doctored” to enable “relatives” and 
“politicians” to profit by their specula- 
tions, and a vigorous denial on the part 
of officials that the report had been tam- 
pered with, have clouded the situation in 
the Argentine. 

Although the first reports, which cov- 
ered the northern and central portions of 
the country, were decidedly bullish, the 
official estimate indicated a larger crop 
than the trade had regarded as prob- 
able, basing its views on per acre returns 
in the southern districts of Argentina in 
former crop years. 

George E. Saunders, vice president of 
the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, chal- 
lenged the Argentine report, in a com- 
munication to his company’s representa- 
tives. He declared that there had been 
heavy selling by politicians and rélatives 
of an official, which tended to “increase 
suspicion regarding good faith of govern- 
ment reports.” 


DEATH OF G. L. SPARKS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—George L. Sparks, of 
the editorial staff of the Modern Miller, 
and son of H. S. Sparks, purchasing 
agent for the Washburn Crosby Co., died 
at a local hospital, on the morning of Dec. 
18, from typhoid fever. He was aged 23 
years. Mr. Sparks had been ill for only 
10 days, and the news of his death came 
as a great shock to his associates and 
members of the flour trade. 

He had been connected with the Modern 
Miller for about a year and a half, and 
during that time had made many friends, 
not only in the local flour trade, but also 
among thousands of radio fans through 
his position as assistant manager of radio 
station WJJD. The death of such a 
promising young man is deeply regretted 
by his many friends. 

The funeral services, conducted by the 
Rev. Phillips Osgood, of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church, were held Dec. 21 at Lake- 
wood Chapel, Minneapolis. Many beau- 
tiful floral pieces bore evidence to the 
esteem in which the young man had been 
held by his business associates and friends 
in Chicago. 
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Unsettled Condition of the American 


Export Flour Trade 


REPORTING upon his recent special mission to Europe with respect to steam- 
ship companies and their handling of American export flour traffic, F. H. 
Price, export agent of the Millers’ National Federation, announces successful 


negotiation upon disputed issues. 


In the following paragraphs he outlines the 


present European situation as it affects the American flour trade: 


ticular reference to Great Britain 

and the northwestern countries and 
with respect to the American export flour 
trade, is this year peculiarly unsettled. 

Pyramided German war finance has 
collapsed. German government war 
bonds, which by repeated issues came to 
represent the private capital of Ger- 
many, are not worth more today than a 
prospective value of perhaps 20 per cent. 
They have no present collateral value. 
Mortgages and other forms of indebted- 
ness were paid off in depreciated marks. 
The issue of gold marks is extremely 
limited. Real estate remains alone as 
wealth. Money for commercial enter- 
prise, for export and import trade, can 
be borrowed by approved concerns and 
individuals at 10 per cent and upward. 

Germany is seeking and bargaining for 
the aid of foreign capital. Trade is con- 
sequently restricted to absolute essen- 
tials. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the government should adopt a restric- 
tive, if not prohibitive, import tariff on 
agricultural products that may be 
classed as luxuries, and a livhter tax on 
grain to encourage home milling. 

But the government has gone further 
than that. It is surprising. in view of 
her desire for our financial aid. that Ger- 
many should revive in a modified form 
the pre-war “Einfubrschein-Ordnung.” 
Under it the German miller or maltster 
can export flour mill products (flour 
must not exceed 75 per cent) and malt 
only, also products of split peas, split 
beans, etc., in minimum quantities of 
500 kilos, and receive a certificate rep- 
resenting the amount of import dutv 
which would have heen assessed on such 
commodities had thev been imported. 

Again, the grain exporter can export 
rye, wheat. heard of barlev. harley, oats, 
peas and beans. etc., in minimum quan- 
tities of 500 kilos, and receive a duty 
certificate such as has heen described. 
These certificates are “Rinfuhrschein” 
(somethine to show). They are valued 
and negotiable at the amount of duty 
specified in them. Against these certifi- 
cates onlv grain of superior quality mav 
be imported free of dutv un to the 
amount snecified in the certificate, but 
barley and oats for feeding purnoses are 
not admitted under them; neither, of 
course, is anv mill product. 

The dutv on flour is now eimht marks 
per 100 kilorrams and on wheat it is 
8.50, to he increased Aug. 1, 1926. to 
18.75 and 7.50 marks. resnectivelv. Tt is 
at once anpnarent that under the “Rin- 
fubrschein-Ordnune” it is permitted to 
export German milled low grade flour or 
the products of other rains. neas, beans, 
etc.. and to import. free of duty, a very 
much greater auantity of wheat than 
would have produced the flour. Tn other 
words, the scheme provides free wheat 
for far more than the export flour trade! 


Ttiew situation in Europe, with par- 


AN INDIRECT BOUNTY 

In effect, an indirect bounty is paid 
the exnorter of German milled products 
of wheat or of other grains, peas, or 
beans when exnorted. and at the same 
time a substantial admission of dutv free 
wheat is permitted: an ever widening 
circle of export trade exvansion and 
penetration in the markets which our 
millers have developed and served. 

Under this rule. Germanv hopes to 
flood the surrounding countries with 
German milled flour and thus overcome 
as far as may be the handicap of de- 
pleted finances, at the same time devel- 
oping in the most economical way agri- 
cultural and dairy industries. 

And now is her apportunitv, when the 
American winter wheat crop is short and 
Canada can undersell our syringe wheat. 
Canada in fact is the opposing factor in 
this program, much more so than Argen- 
tina and Australia, although flour and 
wheat from these latter countries consti- 
tute substantial imports both to conti- 
nental countries and Great Britain. 
The picture is almost complete, exhib- 





iting the causes for all too apparent an 
effect: France desperately guarding her 
money bags from taxation, her franc re- 
duced to a mere nominal value, her trade 
sporadic and becoming stagnant; Ger- 
many and Russia practically out of the 
market; Great Britain, dependent upon 
trade with outside countries, thrown back 
upon her own resources, resulting in un- 
employment and the continued menace 
of the dole: Germany imposing a pro- 
hibitive tariff against flour mill products, 
but trading, with our financial aid, in our 
neighboring markets under her “Einfuhr- 
schein-Ordnung” and, finally, our own 
wheat crop lamentably short this year, 
but which might be only a temporary 
situation. 
MILLS ON EXPORT BASIS 


But there are other factors to be con- 
sidered. The milling capacities of Bel- 
gium, Holland and Great Britain are 
now on a substantial export basis, and 
they are grinding Canadian, Australian, 
Argentinian and Czechoslovakian wheats, 
and any other wheats that can be im- 
ported cheaply. The supremacy of our 
spring hard and soft winter flours is 
menaced, for Europeans appear to have 
concluded that very cheap flour, regard- 
less of any other consideration, is what 
they want. Obviously the stringent finan- 
cial situation accounts for that; other- 
wise, their taste would demand a strong- 
er, prettier flour, and in some of the 
countries a more palatable loaf. For 
instance, the ordinary loaf in Great Brit- 
ain is made without sugar, milk or short- 
ening, and apparently without salt, al- 
though on that point I was assured some 
salt was used. In many bakeries the 
flour is not sieved. The ordinary blend 
is one American to two locally milled 
bags of flour, and herein lies what ad- 
vantage our flours have. Even in Ger- 
many, and in spite of the tariff and 
“Einfuhrschein,” it is believed that a 
considerable quantity of American 
strong flours will always be in demand. 

Importers of American flour are mark- 
ing time. The uncertainties of the qual- 
itv of Canadian flour (I heard much talk 
about “tough” wheat in and from Can- 
ada), and what vagaries of control the 
Canadian wheat board will indulge in, 
are the subjects of much unsettling spec- 
ulation, 

The larger number of American ex- 
porters and the consequent larger num- 
ber of European agencies with American 
connections enable us to cover the field 
more effectually. Consequently, import- 
ers and agents are not by any means 
losing interest in American flour, and 
they are looking forward to our next 
crop to restore the trade to its ordinary 
substantial level. Rut they are keening 
their eves also on “Ejinfuhrschein.” That 
little dog is liable to bite. 





CANADA’S CROPS MOST 
PROFITABLE SINCE 1920 


Orrawa, Ont.—The Canadian bureau 
of statistics has issued a bulletin giving 
the preliminary estimates of the value of 
the field crops of 1925. compared with the 
final estimates for 1923 and 1924. In 
1925 the total value of the principal field 
crops, as now estimated, was $1,112,691,- 
000, compared with the final estimates of 
$995,235,900 in 1924 and $899,226,200 in 
1928. 

The total for 1925 is composed of the 
following items with, in brackets, the 
final fieures for 1924: wheat $466,755,- 
000 ($820.262,000); oats $204,041,000 
($200.688,000) ; barley $57,565.000 ($61,- 
760,000); rve $10.016.000 ($13.678,700) ; 
flaxseed $18,369,000 ($18,.849.300); other 
grains (peas, beans, buckwheat, mixed 
grains and corn for husking) $45.063,- 
000 ($55.984,900); potatoes $86,560,000 
($47,956.000) ; hay and clover and alfalfa 
$180.055,000 ($180,292,000); root and 
fodder crops (turnips, etc., grain hay, 
fodder corn and sugar beets) $46,267,000 





($95,665,000). The amount for grain 
hay ($46,133,000 in 1924) is not included 
for 1925, as the quantity and value have 
not yet been determined. 

The principal feature of the estimate 
for the current year is the increase in 
the value of the wheat crop, due to the 
large production. That of 1925 was the 
second largest on record, and the aver- 
age price of $1.11 bu, though less than 
last year’s final average of $1.22, re- 
mains still 34c above the low record of 
67c bu in 1923. Due mainly to this fac- 
tor, the total of $1,112,691,000 is the 
largest value assigned to the field crops 
of Canada since 1920, when it was $1,455,- 
244,050. 

Another feature of this year’s estimate 
is the high value assigned to potatoes, the 
prices of which have mounted as a conse- 
quence of the exceptionally small crop— 
the smallest on record. The average 
value of potatoes is placed at $1.95 per 
100 lbs, or $1.10 more than in 1924, thus 
making the total value $86,560,000, against 
$47,956,000 in 1924, 


FEED MANUFACTURERS 
TO ORGANIZE IN SOUTH 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Representatives of 
approximately 30 southern mixed feed 
manufacturers held a meeting at the Pea- 
body Hotel here, on Dec. 15, and com- 
pleted further details of an organization 
to be known as the Southern Millfeed 
Manufacturers’ Association. While the 
majority of the mills in the South were 
represented, it was felt that, because all 
those who will be identified with the as- 
sociation were not present, the final de- 
tails should not yet be made public. One 
of the first moves of the new organiza- 
tion will be the election of a secretary 
who will devote his entire time to the 
work, 

It is understood that the association is 
being formed for the general improve- 
ment of the industry in the South, and 
that among other things to be taken up 
will be the study of cost accounting and 
of production costs. The matter of a 
uniform sales contract is another impor- 
tant problem to be undertaken, and it is 
said that practical agreement thereon has 
already been reached. Discussing this 
contract, one of the chief spirits in the 
movement to form the association stated 
that one of the principal features will be 
a time limit of 60 days on sales. The 
trade has suffered greatly in the last 
few years from various forms of cut- 
throat competition, and it is hoped that 
the Southern Millfeed Manufacturers’ 
Association will be able to do away with 
a great part of this. 


ADDITION PLANNED FOR 
NASHVILLE ELEVATOR 


NasHuvittze, Tenn. — The Nashville 
Warehouse & Elevator Co. is planning an 
addition to its plant in Nashville which 
will increase the capacity for handling 
grain by 300,000 to 400,000 bus, and will 
give facilities for handling over 1,000,- 
000 bus. The company owns the chief 
plant in Nashville for public storage. 

The addition has been made necessary 
by the increased business which has been 
handled in the past year. In 1924 farm- 
ers in Indiana and in the Middle West 
stored about 200,000 bus wheat at the 
local plant. This season the amount has 
reached 400,000 bus. Nashville is the 
gateway for grain and mill products go- 
ing to the Southeast, and on account of 
its advantageous position middle western 
farmers, in forming pools for the mar- 
keting of their wheat, have turned to it 
as a storage point.” 

Large quantities of wheat were also 
stored this season at Columbia, Tenn., 
mills at that place having held 75,000 to 
100,000 bus for farmers. 











SIAM’S FLOUR IMPORTS 
Winnirec, Man.—Siam is one of the 
few markets in the Asiatic world to which 
Canadian flour from western mills has 
not yet penetrated. India and Australia 
appear to get a share of the business, but 
most of it comes from Hongkong. Asi- 
atic dealers in Canadian flour expect to 
invade Siam with their wares in due time. 
About 7,500,000 kilos flour are imported 

annually, and demand is growing. 
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SOUTHERN BAKERS 
CHOOSE KNOXVILLE 


Executive Committee Meets at Spartanbur 
and Arranges for 1926 Convention to Be 
Held in President’s Home Town 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—The executive con 
mittee of the Southern Bakers’ Associ: 
tion held a meeting, Dec. 7-8, at Spartan 
burg, S. C., when plans for the annu: 
convention in 1926 were considered. | 
was arranged that the meeting should } 
held at Knoxville, Tenn., May 17-2 
There was talk among the membefs ; 
holding it in Havana, Cuba, but final! 
the Tennessee city was unanimous! 
adopted. 

Charles R. Roberts, Knoxville, is pre: 
dent of the association, and in the past 
it has been the custom to hold the a) - 
nual convention in the president’s hoe 
city. The sentiment was strong for f 
lowing this precedent. 

Arrangements were discussed for ‘\ie 
convention. The Hotel Farragut ws 
adopted as the official headquarte’s 
There were about 40 members of the 
lied trades present at the meeting, 
spoke on matters of interest to the b 
ers. Favorable reports on business 
ditions in the southern territory we 
made by members of the executive co: - 
mittee, and the view was freely express | 
that the outlook points to prosperity 
the future. 

The meeting was marked by the ope 
ing of the new Geilfuss Bakery and t 
plant of the Dixie Cake Co., an alli 
concern, at Spartanburg. This plant | 
been rebuilt and newly equipped, at 
cost of $250,000. It was thrown open 
the public, and it was announced th. | 
there were 8,000 visitors. The daily « 
pacity is 40,000 loaves of bread, and t 
cake company also has a large capacit 
Mr. Geilfuss entertained the executi 
committee and a number of other gues 
at his home. 


D. P. CHINDBLOM WILL 
TAKE NEW POSITION 


Cuicaco, Inn.—David P. Chindblom h.s 
resigned as vice president of the W. 
Long Co., Chicago, to become vice pre:'- 
dent and director of the Muller Bakeries, 
Ine., Grand Rapids, Mich. This concern 
operates seven plants in Michigan which 
are located at Grand Rapids, Muskego:., 
Battle Creek, Jackson and Kalamazo: 
It was recently financially reorganizc| 
and William Muller is president. 

Mr. Chindblom has been with the W. |! 
Long Co. since 1920, prior to which | 
was secretary of the American Bake: 
Association for about three years. HE! 
is one of the best-known men in t! 
baking industry, and his many friend 
will wish him success in his new ventur: 

Mr. Chindblom, in leaving the W. | 
Long Co., states that his connection ther 
was a most pleasant one, and gave hi: 
much valued experience. He believe 
that this concern’s service can be used ¢ 
great advantage by bakers. He ex 
pressed his great regard for what M: 
Long has done and is still doing for th: 
baking industry through his organizatior 
Mr. Chindblom expects to take up hi 
new duties by Jan. 1. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
STUDENTS GRADUATE 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—A class of 3° 
students of the baking department of 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 
were awarded certificates of graduatio: 
at a dinner held on Dec. 21. The cer 
tificates were presented by R. T. Craigo. 
assistant director of the institute. In 
cluded in the class were 14 graduates in 
scientific baking, two in milling and bak 
ing chemistry, and 19 in sweet goods. 

James Upp was the recipient of 4 
gold medal for general excellence in the 
sweet goods department, J. C. Lewis. 
representative of the Associate Bakers 
of America, making the award. The 
Ward medal in the scientific baking di- 
vision was won by Charles Cowan. C. 
A. Prosser, director of the institute, act- 
ed as toastmaster at the dinner. C. Cul- 
len Thomas, elected to be first president 
of the Dunwoody Baking Alumni Asso- 
ciation, discussed plans for strengthen- 
ing the new organization. 
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A (ohristmas oN essage 


BY SYDNEY ANDERSON 





President of the Millers’ National Cfederation 


HROUGH the courtesy of 

The Northwestern Miller 
I am again privileged 
at this Christmas season 
to extend the greetings 
and good wishes of the 
Millers’ National Federa- 
tion to its members and 
friends. But I wish to do more than this; I 
want to bring you a message of hope and in- 
spiration, of renewed faith and confidence. 





Ever since the singing of the morning stars 
first heralded the coming of a new world, Birth 
has been an event. Whether it be the Birth of 
an ideal, whose beckoning star keeps the spirit 
of a man steadfast in the pursuit of more 
exalted purpose, or the Birth of an idea, whose 
development and fruition ministers to the com- 
fort and convenience of mankind, 
or the Birth of Christ, who bears 
in His tiny hands the salvation 
of man, and in His breast the 
germ which, unchanging and un- 
changeable through‘ countless 
and uncounted ages, in token of 
man’s immortality, reproduces 
man in His image, Birth has been the occasion 
of hopeful remembrance and joyful celebration. 
This is because Birth is the symbol of new be- 
ginnings which restore faith, inspire good will, 
and revive hopes of better things and better 
times. 


The year about to close has been one of 
beginnings for the Federation rather than of 





fulfillments. New ideas have been born, new 
ideals have been raised, and new beginnings 
have been made. 


We revised the Federation’s Uniform Sales 
Contract upon a more equitable and easily un- 
derstood basis. We developed a Code of Ethics 
which sets forth the aspirations and ideals of 
good business conduct in the milling industry 
and which should be an inspiration to better 
business and administrative practice. We 
have developed a Uniform Cost Accounting 
System for the milling industry, and this Sys- 
tem is about to be installed in the mills as a 
Federation service. We have made a begin- 
ning in the gathering and disseminating of sta- 
tistics on stocks of wheat and flour, sales and 
shipments, which we hope will be the basis of 
sounder business judgments and better admin- 

istrative practice in the industry. 


We are making the begin- 
nings of other new services to 
promote the well-being of the 
industry and the improvement of 
the competitive conditions which 
surround it. 


I hope the ideas that have been born, the 
ideals that have been raised, and the beginnings 
that have been made, under the inspiration of 
this Season of Peace and Good Will, may re- 
store our faith in ourselves and in each other, 
renew our confidence in the industry of which 
we are a part, and revive our hopes of better 
things and better times. 


| —— 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Holiday dullness pervades the flour 
market, and acts as a deterrent against 
fresh buying. Bookings last week were 
unusually light but, even so, millers say 
that they can discern a little better feel- 
ing. 

Detter Business Expected.—At present 
buyers will not entertain offers, even at 
a sharp discount under the market, but 
they are showing more interest in future 
shipment, and it is believed that, after 
Jan. 1, a good business will be done, pro- 
viding the market shows signs of stabil- 
ity. A great many bakers are getting to 
the point where new contracting soon 
will be necessary. 

Clears in Demand.—Clears have again 
strengthened. Mills which a few weeks 
ago, for lack of directions, were offering 
first clears at bargain prices, have ad- 
vanced their quotations 65@75c bbl, and 
now claim to be out of the market for 
January shipment. Orders on hand, they 
say, will absorb their production from 
now until March 1, based on present op- 
erations, providing directions are forth- 
coming. 

Directions Slow.—Shipping directions 
are causing millers more concern than 
are fresh bookings. A great many mills 
are running only part time on the direc- 
tions they get from day to day, and are 
unable to accumulate any specifications. 
It is hoped that, after stock taking is 
over, this situation will be relieved. 

There has been no export inquiry of 
any kind. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 22 Year ago 

POR ee $9.00@9.20 $9.25@9.50 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@8.85 9.00@9.30 
Second patent ....... 8.45@8.55 8.50@9.05 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.80@8.00 8.10@8.20 
*First clear, jute..... 7.00@7.15 7.30@7.60 
*Second clear, jute... 4.30@4.90 5.25@6.10 

*140-lb jutes. 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices show a further de- 
cline of about 20c for the week. De- 
mand is negligible. Millers have been en- 
deavoring to impress upon their baker 
customers the advisability of taking on 
rye flour at the present discount under 
wheat, but without success. New book- 
ings have been light, though mills are 
running close to capacity on old orders. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $5.60 
@5.70 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure me- 
dium at $5.20@5.30, and pure dark at 
$4.20@4.30, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,170 bbls flour, compared with 
10,570 the previous week. 


DURUM 


Demand for semolinas is at a stand- 
still. Millers have done little or no busi- 
ness in the last week, and do not antici- 
pate any buying until after the holidays. 
Directions against old bookings are fair- 
ly free. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4% 
@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 
3 semolina and durum fancy patent, 444 
@4%%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 19, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 68,671 
bbls durum products, compared with 65,- 
963 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Dec. 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mills. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 13-19 ...... 522,000 252,706 48 
Previous week .. 522,000 254,566 49 
Year ago ....... 559,800 200,189 36 
Two years ago... 561,100 198,789 35 
Three years ago. 561,100 264,185 47 
Four years ago.. 546,000 206,140 37 
Five years ago... 646,000 248,690 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 500 bbls last week, 2,287 
in the previous week, 13,568 a year ago, 
and 1,707 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 

only), and two from Iowa, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

*bbis bbls tivity 
Dec, 18-19 ...... 337,800 190,469 56 
Previous week .. 405,390 * 252,876 62 
VFOOP BO ceccces 424,890 219,544 52 
Two years ago... 301,200 169,964 56 
Three years ago. 392,940 202,935 52 
Four years ago.. 421,890 180,790 42 
Five years ago.. 411,390 152,865 37 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Nov, 21 63 70,165 297,436 261,104 2,788 8,857 
Nov. 28 63 70,165 280,753 232,532 1,381 6,247 
Dec. 5 63 70,165 284,677 224,964 767 7,330 
Dec. 12 59 67,565 252,876 225,185 575 5,539 
Dec. 19 44 56,300 190,469 190,306 1,887 3,388 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 19, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


- -Output— -—Exports— 
1925 1924 19256 1924 


Minneapolis ....... 4,736 3,695 30 131 

St. POG) .cevscvccs 195 139 ee oe 

Duluth-Superior .. 436 413 ee oe 

GUMBO. cecccvcvees 4,451 4,178 47 120 
WHEAT 


Milling demand for wheat has been 
limited, especially for the light-weight 
varieties. The range on premiums shows 
little change from a week ago. The or- 
dinary run of No. 1 northern is quoted 
at 2@3c bu over the May option, 114% 
per cent protein 4@5c over, 12 per cent 
7@9c over, 124% per cent 9@12c over, 13 
per cent 12@15c over, 13% per cent 15 
@l17c over, 14 per cent 17@19c over, and 
15 per cent 18@2Ic over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 19 
was $1.38@1.54, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.33@1.48. No. 1 amber closed Dec. 
22 at $1.3535%,.@1.44%, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.30%@1.38%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 19 
was $1.613,@1.83%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.614%,.@1.78%. No. 1 dark closed 


Dec. 22 at $1.59%@1.75%, and No. 1 
northern $1.5912@1.61%. 
Based on the close, Dec. 22, the mini- 
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mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.39; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.48, No. 1 northern $1.45; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; in central 
Montana, No, 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec, 19, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1925 1924 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark ..... 2,627 3,337 4,465 1,531 
No. 1 northern. 465 3,014 1,443 373 
No. 2 northern. 199 970 1,582 322 
GERGTE cccceces 4,814 6,602 9,668 3,366 

Totals ....... 8,105 12,923 17,158 5,592 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 19, 1925, 
compared with the corresponding period 
+" eee years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

) 1925 1924 1928 1922 





Minneapolis .. 54,618 57,540 653,007 64,274 
Duluth ...... 50,032 85,151 22,402 39,134 
Totals ..... 104,650 142,691 75,409 103,408 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 19, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 21, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 75% @82%c, 
75@78c; No. 8 white oats, 3712@39c, 371% 
@37%%c; No. 2 rye, 98c@$1.00%, 90%4@ 
91\%c; barley, 52@66c, 52@66c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Dec. 20 Dec. 22 Dec. 23 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1924 1923 1922 


Corn ... 45 68 249 367 112 
Oats ..20,152 20,721 22,368 5,102 12,072 
Barley .3,801 $3,684 2,120 857 553 
Rye ....2,879 2,777 1,260 17,453 1,876 


Flaxs’d 1,088 1,072 483 667 21 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 13-19, with comparisons: 


o— Receipts——, -———Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


W’'t, bus.3,618,000 2,201,840 1,188,450 856,800 
Flour, bbls.19,638 21,271 258,535 208,438 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 605 407 12,284 11,805 
Corn, bus..204,120 408,200 75,520 154,560 
Oats, bus 1,039,680 845,170 970,200 831,600 
Barley, bus 602,610 539,530 238,290 395,460 
Rye, bus...341,940 104,720 35,420 168,400 
Flaxseed, 

eer 162,540 334,100 37,800 69,870 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$25.00@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.55@ 2.60 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+ 2.50@ 2.55 
ee Ge, WO” ones cdccceses 5.60@ 5.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.20@ 4.30 


Whole wheat flour, bblt ....... 7.75@ 7.95 
Graham, standard, bbif ....... 7.656@ 7.75 
DEE OTT diccvccceeecescce see» @ 2.50 
Linseed oi] meal® ......i.ceees vee» @ 45.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 


REGIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


The third annual meeting of the North- 
west Regional Advisory Board will be 
held in Minneapolis Jan. 26, at which time 
officers for the ensuing year will be elect- 
ed. This meeting will mark the comple- 
tion of four years of very successful 
work, 

Several members of the board will at- 
tend the joint conference of all the ad- 
visory boards, scheduled to be held in 
Chicago, Jan. 7-8. 


ELEVATOR CONTRACT AWARDED 


Spencer Kellogg & Co., linseed crush- 
ers, last week awarded contracts to a 
local concern for the construction of an 
additional 150,000 bus storage at Minne- 
apolis. The company will also make some 
additions to its plant at Superior, Wis. 


IOWA SALESMEN ENTERTAINED 


The Commander Mill Co., Minneapo- 
lis, on Dec. 22-23 entertained the entire 
sales force of the Benedict Flour & Feed 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. Dinner was 
served at the Minneapolis Athletic Club 
on Dec. 22, followed by a theater party 
at the Orpheum. 

Headed by John V. Bast, the guests in- 
cluded H. R. Wilkinson, C. V. Ware, M. 
B. McVeigh, H. L. Sill, D. D. Dunsmoor, 
R. L. Maher, A. H. Welsh, S. R. Winkler, 
J. C. Nunn, H. L. Hank and E. W. 
Curry. : 

NOTES 


The Zinsmaster Baking Co. gave a 
Christmas party at its Superior, Wis., 
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plant on Dec. 19, to its employees and 
their friends. 


Offerings of mill oats are light, wit) 
prices firm at 28@8le bu, bulk, f.o.b,, 
Minneapolis. 


Roy W: Geer, Waterloo, Iowa, spent 
several days last week at the Minneapo- 
lis Milling Co.’s office. 


All Minneapolis mills, mill offices an: 
jobbers’ offices will probably be close | 
from Dec. 25 until Dec. 28. 

Edward S. Westbrook, of Evanston. 
Ill., a member of the Bartlett Frazier Co 
Chicago, has purchased a membership | 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

London exchange was quoted by Mi: 
neapolis banks on Dec. 22 as follow. : 
sight, $4.84%; three-day, $4.84; 60-da-, 
$4.811%4. Three-day guilders were quot | 
at 40. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoylad 
Flour Mills Co., and C. L. Fontaine, J -., 
manager of the General Commission ( ,., 
Kansas City, were Minneapolis visit: rs 
on Dec. 21. 

A meeting has been called for Jan. 7 8, 
at Minot, N. D., to discuss the feasibil ‘y 
of organizing a wheat pool in North I) ::- 
kota, to be operated similar to the Ca) .- 
dian wheat pool. 

The standard 98-lb size cotton fli ir 
bag is now quoted at $149 per M, a: 1 
the standard 49-lb size at $100, print 1 
one side, f.o.b., Minneapolis, less | 
usual quantity differentials. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. will give 1 
Christmas party on Dec. 23 to its ent 
organization at Minneapolis. The Armo y 
has been leased for the occasion, and it 
estimated that 3,000 will be present. 

V. C. Douglas, who represents t 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Min 
in eastern Pennsylvania, with headqua -- 
ters at Allentown, is spending the Chri: - 
mas holidays with his family in Min: 
apolis. 

John Mark, a Deer Creek, Minn., far. - 
er, is on trial at Fergus Falls, charg: | 
with burning the elevator at Deer Cre: 
in order to collect the insurance. T'° 
elevator was valued at $5,000, and insur. 
for $10,000. 

Screenings are slow of sale, but thee 
are not enough offerings to depress tic 
market. Demand is of a hand-to-mouw |i 
character. The average run of good e!.- 
vator screenings is quoted at $10@15.\0 
ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

W. J. Weddell, Minneapolis repres: 
tative of the Century Machine Co., Ci: - 
cinnati, manufacturer of bakers’ mach 
ery, returned last week from a weste') 
trip. At Livingston, Mont., he sold 
high-speed Allison-Century mixer to t! 
Ideal Bakery, and at Red Lodge, Mon’. 
a low-speed mixer to the Purity Baker . 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour was poor last wee. 
the few orders coming in being fro: 
dealers whose needs compel them to ma! 
small commitments. No better outlo: 
is likely until after the holiday perio 
The sales made are of patent, mills ha’ 
ing no clears. 

Nominal prices, Dec. 21, at Duluth 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-! 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
First patent ......... $8.85@9.25 $9.05@9.: 
Second patent ....... 8.60@9.00 8.80@9.' 
First clear, jute ..... 7.75@8.00 7.65@7.8 


Second clear, jute ... 6.75@7.00 6.05@6.5 

The durum mill did a light and scat 
tered car lot business, but the trade i 
not showing much inclination to mak 
new purchases. 

No outside interest in rye flour ha 
been shown since the close of navigatio1 
Local users are buying in the usual hand 
to-mouth fashion. Quotations, Dec. 21, i: 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: pure white, $6.1 
bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.40; No. 3 dark 
$4.30; No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $4.75 

The milling demand for spring whea 
has fallen away to a point where only 
few buyers show interest. Those that ar 
in need of supplies make exceedingly lov 
bids, but holders divert cars elsewhere i' 
they do not obtain their price. 

Durum wheat is active. Both mill an: 
elevator buyers are paying sellers’ price 
to get possession. Shipping demand i 
small. On Dec. 21 the closing quotatio: 
for No. 1 dark was $1.5912@1.77%2 bu 
No. 2 dark $1.5742@1.71%, No. 3 dark 
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$1.524%2@1.674%2, and No. 1 northern 


spring $1 584.@1.65 42. 

The bulk of the present movement of 
oats is coming here. Elevators compete 
for the offerings within the going price 
range, meeting little opposition from 
feeders. Buyers have widened the dis- 
count a trifle, now quoting No. 3 white 
on track at 5c under Chicago May. No. 
1 spot closed Dec. 21 at 39c bu. 

Owing to a slowing up in outside de- 
mand, together with an extremely light 
movement, the barley market is dull. The 
price range remains unchanged, 47@65c 
bu. 
The run of rye continues steady, with 
general interest in the market. No. 1 
closed Dec. 21 at 90@91c bu. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 13-19 ....--eeeeeeees 26,290 73 
Previous week ....+-+++++ 23,060 62 
Year 880 ...scccevesceces 13,900 37 
TWO years AGO ..sseeeeees 14,495 39 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-—Amber durum—— -——Durum— 
5 o.1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
12... 143% @162% 141% @162% 153% 148% 
14... 142 @159 141 @159 152 147 
15... 146% @163% 145% @163% 156% 151% 
16... 148% @162% 147% @162% 158% 153% 
17... 145% @159% 144% @159% 155% 150% 
18... 143% @157% 142% @157% 153% 148% 
19 140% @154% 189% @154% 150% 145% 


Receipts and shipments for the week 


at $14@16. Wheat screenings are in poor 
demand, and stocks are light. 

The Occident Terminal elevator has 
loaded one of the steamers wintering here 
with 149,972 bus durum wheat and 62,- 
720 bus rye. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators at the close of business, Dec. 19, 
totaled 20,542,000 bus, having gained 1,- 
715,000 last week. It is reported that 
some of the Canadian grain here will be 
moved all-rail to the seaboard for export 
but space is filling up rapidly and eleva- 
tors will be overcrowded before spring 
unless the movement slows up. 

F. G. Carson. 





Exports of grain from Argentina dur- 
ing November were as follows: wheat, 
8,711,000 bus; corn, 11,063,000; flaxseed, 
8,661,000; oats, 1,582,000. Exports of 
flour during the same month amounted 
to 146,000 bbls. 


DECIDES THAT WOLF CO. 
OWNS PARAMOUNT MILL 


Mrinneapoiis, Minn.—In the case of 
the St. Paul Trust Co. vs. the Wolf Co., 
the supreme court on Dec. 11 decided in 
favor of defendant. The case involved 
the Paramount Mill in Minneapolis, built 
a few years ago by the United States 
Cereal Co. The issue concerned the title 











Interior Malt & Grain Co. Elevator Completed 


HE latest accession 

to the Minneapolis 
terminal elevator ca- 
pacity was the comple- 
tion last week of a 
250,000-bu addition to 
the plant of the Interi- 
or Malt & Grain Co. 
C. B. Barutio, repre- 
senting the contractors, 
the Stevens Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., 
of St. Louis, was in 
Minneapolis and turned 
over the completed ele- 
vator to the company. 

The addition, which 
is of concrete construc- 
tion, consists of one 30- 
ft diameter tank, one 
17-ft, five 25-ft 6-in and 
nine interstice bins. 
The tanks are all 95 ft 
high. All bin hoppers 
are elevated, and sup- 
ported by tank walls 
and two cross walls in 
each tank. This meth- 
od of construction pro- 
vides ventilation under- 
neath all bins and a 
daylight work floor 
area under the entire 
structure. This is a de- 
panere from the regu- 
ar grain elevator type 
of construction. 

The equipment consists of a 30-in belt 
conveyor at bottom, an 18-in screw con- 
veyor at top, silent chain individual mo- 
tor drive for all equipment, and dust- 
proof and ventilated motors. There is 





well casing leading from legs in the old 
headhouse to the new storage tanks. 

The work was started Aug. 15 and 
completed Dec. 10. Total capacity of 
elevator now is 700,000 bus. 








ending Dec. 19, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o—Receipts—, ——Shipments— 

Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Spring .... 265 692 157 35 *107 76 

Durum ... 748 602 319 40 331 28 

eee 3 10 és es oe 
Bonded ,.. 41 42 


Secepe 75 
Obte 22009 559 999 163 5 
Fs n ian 3 ee 
FO soecck 41 277 225 ° 
Bonded... ee oT : rss 
Barley ... 35 27 20 ee és ce 
Bonded.. 23 eb 5 oe se 18 
Flaxseed .. 132 105 163 42 13 82 
Bonded. . 3 3 147 ee oe ee 
*Includes afloat. . 
NOTES 


John Crosby, president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
Duluth market on Dec. 18. 

The screenings market is quiet and 
business is slow. Mill oats are quoted at 
28@29¢ bu. Buckwheat brings $15@15.50 


ton, and flaxseed screenings are quoted- 


to more than $200,000 worth of mill ma- 
chinery and other equipment sold under 
a conditional sales contract by the Wolf 
Co. The lower court decided in favor of 
the machinery company, but the trust 
company appealed. The supreme court 
held that the machinery became part of 
the realty at the time of its installation. 
When the machinery company purchased 
the property at the foreclosure sale, the 
land, buildings and machinery became its 
property—the mortgage having been giv- 
en subsequent to the conditional sales 
contract, as additional security for the 
purchase of the machinery. 

William A. Anderson, Minneapolis, 
represented the Wolf Co. in the hearing. 
Harry G. Wolf, Chambersburg, Pa., will 
be in Minneapolis shortly to dispose of 
the property. 





The Philippine Islands imported 322,- 
000 sacks flour in October, of which 274,- 
000 came from the United States. 
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Agitation for Export Commission Bill Likely to Be 
Greater Than Expected 


ONGRESS has taken a recess for the 
. holidays, after being in session for 

two weeks. Some things have already 
been accomplished. For instance, the 
House has already disposed of the tax 
reduction bill and is ready to tackle 
other subjects. Agricultural legislation 
will make its appearance right after 
Jan. 4. 

On Dec. 19 President Coolidge con- 
ferred at length with Secretary of Agri- 
culture William M. Jardine, and with 
certain congressional leaders, including 
Senator McNary, of Oregon. The co- 
operative marketing bill, sponsored by 
the administration and agreed to in sub- 
stance by the leaders of all of the big 
co-operatives in the country, was dis- 
cussed, The bill seeks to establish a 
division of co-operative marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture to render 
such aid as is requested by the co-opera- 
tives, but not to regulate marketing in 
any way. 

President Coolidge is greatly interest- 
ed in that bill. He has made himself 
unalterably plain about any scheme of 
price fixing, stating that the chief need 
at present is to let the farmer work out 
his own problem. He will give every 
possible aid to the passage of the co- 
operative marketing bill, and will remain 
adamant to any proposals for an export 
commission. 

The attitude taken by certain farm 
groups in the Middle West is said to 
have nettled the President considerably. 
He addressed the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago, 
and gave his views. No sooner had he 
done that than the organization went on 
record as opposed to what he had to say. 

It is now expected that there will be 
more agitation for an export commission 
bill in Congress than had heretofore been 
thought possible, the active stand taken 
by the Federation having made that pos- 
sible. Several export commission bills 
are now in the making, and the next 
month will see considerable activity 
along that line. 


GENERAL DAWES’S POSITION 


Just after the President’s position had 
been made clear and the Farm Bureau 
Federation had lined up on the opposite 
side of the case, Charles G. Dawes, vice 
president of the United States, was 
drawn into the discussion. 

S. H. Thompson, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
and an export commission man, made a 
speech last week at Quincy, Ill. He 
stated that he had just been in tele- 
phonic communication with the Vice 
President, and that the latter had told 
him he was in complete accord with Mr. 
Thompson’s economic policies. - 

The matter was brought to the Vice 
President’s attention, and took him by 
surprise, as the spectacle of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President opposing 
one another on a matter of great im- 
portance to the agricultural interests of 
the nation was presented. The fact that 
General Dawes is regarded as at least a 
potential candidate for the presidency 
made the matter all the more serious. 

The Vice President at once issued an 
extensive statement. It was not a gen- 
eral denial; it was explanatory. But the 
Vice President’s friends hastened to ex- 
plain that he was not committed to an 
export commission, as proposed in the 
McNary-Haugen bi 

In his statement, General Dawes ex- 
plained at length that this was an eco- 
nomic policy in which he had taken con- 
siderable interest. He said that, acting 
on behalf of George N. Peek (incidental- 


ly one of the strongest advocates of the 
MecNary-Haugen bil! in the country) 
and others, he had entered into a dis- 
cussion with a very well known econo- 
mist in London. There had been much 
correspondence, General Dawes said 
that until he had received cabled au- 
thority, for which he had asked, he could 
not make public those discussions. 

General Dawes went into great detail 
to explain the circumstances of his tele- 
phone conversation with Mr. Thompson. 
When it was all over, the opinion was 
that the Vice President had at least been 
flirting with the export commission ad- 
vocates. He is not committed. to that 
plan, of course, but the feeling is that 
he is thinking seriously about some solu- 
tion of that sort. 

In the meantime, the only word from 
the White House is that the President 
stands squarely upon his recent utter- 
ances, those in his Chicago speech and 
those made in his message to Congress. 
He is against any form of price fixing, 
and he believes that any time the gov- 
ernment goes into business it is in the 
nature of price fixing. 

The whole fight over agricultural legis- 
lation now threatens to take on an im- 
portance not looked for. The adminis- 
tration will back the co-operative mar- 
keting bill. The Midwest opponents will 
try hard to get some action, despite 
White House disapproval. The Coolidge 
ideas are certain to prevail in the long 
run, but the prospects are for an inter- 
esting discussion, Not the least of the 
worried ones will be the Vice President 
of the United States, who has been 
brought into the debate solely because of 
his activity in carrying on a long dis- 
tance discussion of the subject. 


BAKERY TRUST INQUIRY LIKELY 


Congress meets again on Jan. 4. In 
the meantime, there’ will be little activity 
in the national capital. Bills will be 
drawn, but they will await the birth of 
the New Year before seeing light. The 
same is true of proposed inquiries, such 
as those which are certain to be demand- 
ed regarding the combinations of baking 
companies, 

The Senate, usually slow in everything 
it does, has not yet completed some of 
the preliminaries. It has not determined 
the eligibility of Gerald P. Nye to sit 
as a senator from North Dakota, The 
committee on privileges and elections 
has decided by a vote of eight to three 
that Mr. Nye should be sent home, on 
the ground that Governor Sorlie of 
North Dakota did not have the right to 
make an appointment. But the Senate 
has yet to debate that question, and it 
will be some time in January before Mr. 
Nye finds out his status. 

The Senate has started a series of 
spectatular debates on the advisability 
of the United States participating in the 
World Court. It is hoped to get to a 
vote on that question before Feb. 15. 
The World Court backers believe they 
will have the necessary vote. Some res- 
ervations will probably be adopted. It 
is the plan of Senator Borah and other 
irreconcilables to “reservation” the reso- 
lution to death. 





Canada’s exports to Russia have-shown 
a rapid increase in the last year, accord- 
ing to the Canadian bureau of statistics. 
In the 12 months ended October last, 
these were $14,000,000; in the previous 
12 months, $48,000. The large flour or- 
der received by a Canadian milling com- 
pany from Russia earlier in the period 
undoubtedly played an important part in 
this increase. 
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KANSAS CITY 
The combination of the holiday and in- 
ventory period and uncertain markets is 
too much for flour business, and it seems 
to be succumbing gradually, but surely. 
Sales will average 25@30 per cent of ca- 


pacity in the Southwest. They are com- 
prised almost entirely of purchases in- 
tended to fill pressing current needs, and, 
beyond such forced buying, little interest 
is displayed. 

Jobbing Trade.—Jobbers are interested 
only in filling immediate requirements. 
Individual sales are small, mostly in one- 
and two-car lots, and to scattered terri- 
tories. Stocks generally are being con- 
verted into cash wherever possible. 

Baking Trade.—Bakers are also using 
up old stocks, or buying only when com- 
pelled to. Increased interest was noticed 
by several millers from this class of trade 
early last week when prices declined, but 
the immediate recovery in the market 
caused a lapse into their former mood. 

Production—The usual year-end de- 
cline in production is evidently under 
way, although it is not being experienced 
by all mills. The principal loss in output 
during the past three weeks has been in 
Kansas City. Running time, however, is 
not far from normal for December. 

Unfilled Orders.—An informal check 
indicates that a surprising amount of 
flour remains on the books of southwest- 
ern mills, despite the light trade and com- 
paratively good operations. Most of 
these unfilled orders will undoubtedly be 
carried over into the new year. 

Exzport.—A few sales of minor impor- 
tance continue to Latin American and 
European markets,—mostly the former, 
—but neither inquiries nor buying are as 
active as in other recent weeks. Clears 
are again accumulating at mills, as is 
evidenced by offerings at sacrificial prices. 
The nominal price of first clear is $6.50 
@6.60, bulk, Kansas City, but sales were 
made last week as low as $6.10, same 
basis. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—De- 
mand for these grades is inactive, but the 
supply is not so large as to be depressing. 
Prices, however, are not firm. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 19, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.30@9; 95 per cent, $7.70@8.50; 
straight, $7.45@8.05; first clear, $6.25@ 
6.65; second clear, $5.50@6; low grade, 
$5@5.35. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 71 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


71 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls ~- tivity 

BGG. 1829. 2.0000 367,560 206,178 59 
Previous week .. 372,960 187,859 50 
Vea? OBO ...cce. 367,710 226,139 61 
Two years ago... 328,710 203,953 62 
Five-year average (same week).... 57 


Ten-year average (same week).... 


KANSAS CITY 





erry 151,500 106,403 70 
Previous week .. 151,500 114,671 76 
YVOOF G80 ...c00- 148,500 127,237 85 
Two years ago... 150,900 86,155 57 
Five-year average (same week).... 67 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 
WICHITA 
Dec. 18-19 ...... 65,700 24,825 37 
Previous week .. 65,700 26,863 40 
TOP. MB ccccces 65,700 41,813 63 
Two years ago... 64,620 35,536 54 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec, 13-19 ...... 47,400 30,475 64 
Previous week .. 47,400 37,402 78 
Year ago ....... 47,400 40,767 86 
Two years ago... 47,400 21,899 46 





THE WIVES ENTER BUSINESS 


Man, in the form of Atchison 
millers, mastered the elements, in 
the form of a freezing rain, one 
day recently, aided as they were 
by modern science and good-na- 
tured wives. The rain caused a 
heavy coating of ice to form on 
telephone and telegraph wires, dis- 
rupting service and isolating Atch- 
ison from the world for 10 hours. 
Millers could not transact business 
without knowledge of the move- 
ment of markets. They thought of 
the radio, but not one of them had 
one in his office. The problem was 
finally solved by having the millers’ 
wives take down the market re- 
ports over their home sets and 
bring them to the offices. “It was 
temporarily satisfactory,” one of 
the millers said, “but it wouldn’t 
bear much repetition.” 











SALINA 5 
Dee. 18618 ic0s0 45,000 26,428 58 
Previous week .. 45,000 27,165 60 
BOOP BHO seccces 46,200 24,440 53 
Two years ago... 46,200 21,160 52 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 13-19 ...... 29,400 21,285 72 
Previous week .. 29,400 22,805 77 
OMAHA 
BOC. 1B6ED ccccce 27,300 20,983 76 
Previous week .. 27,300 21,505 78 
ZOOS QBO cececee 27,300 24,625 90 
Two years ago... 23,100 24,472 105 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
6,276 bbls last week, 6,430 in the pre- 
vious week, 12,503 a year ago and 23,069 
two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair, and 65 slow. 
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THE accompanying illustration, reproduced from the architect's drawing, shows the Washburn Crosby Co.’s Kansas City 
mill as it will appear when the portion now under construction by the Jones-Hettelsater Co. is completed. The present 


mill is housed in the smaller building in the background, 
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Quotations, Dec. 19: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.64@1.75, No. 2 $1.62@1.75, No. 3 $1.60 
@1.74, No. 4 $1.57@1.73; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.73@1.75, No. 2 $1.72@1.74, No. 3 
$1.69@1.72, No. 4 $1.65@1.79. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


OPT A eT ee reer 33 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 19, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1926 1924 
Flour, bbls. 16,575 13,975 119,600 132,925 


Wh't, bus.1,459,350 699,300 560,250 1,170,450 


Corn, bus.. 838,750 1,336,250 42,500 126,250 
Oats, bus.. 180,200 79,900 105,000 55,500 
Rye, bus... 3,300 SEO00 ceece 5,500 
Barley, bus 4,500 1,500 3,900 9,100 
Bran, tons. 260 1,500 5,480 5,080 
Hay, tons. 9,156 6,708 4,140 2,472 


NOTES 


The Imperial Flour Mills Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, the mill of which was 
heavily damaged by fire a fortnight ago, 
announces its intention to rebuild. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, has returned from a week spent in 
eastern markets. His principal visit was 
to New England. 

The Missouri University college of ag- 
riculture says in a current report that 
farmers in that state have only sown one 
half of their normal wheat acreage, be- 
cause of bad weather in the fall. 

A southwestern mill last week reported 
sales equal to 20 per cent of capacity, 
with 90 per cent of that in the form of 
export business. The latter was mostly 
to Latin America, with a small lot to 
Holland. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Mrs: Hincke, left last week for Cali- 
fornia, where they will visit their chil- 
dren, and will remain in the West until 
after the holidays. 


J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by his wife, spent 
a few days in the Southwest recently as 
the guest of Fred E. Goodrich, president 
of the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. Mr. Goodrich met Mr, and Mrs. 
Kelly in Kansas City and took them to 
Arkansas City. 

Among visitors to Kansas City last 
week were Fred G. Atkinson, vice presi- 
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dent of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minn 
apolis; A. R. Kinney, president of t! 
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Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omah: ; 


A. J. Eisenmayer, president of the Eise 
mayer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo; H. 


Sawyer, president of the Sawyer Millinz 


Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
A number of traffic men from sout 


a 3 


western mills attended a meeting in Ka- 


sas City last week of the Transmissou i 


Kansas Regional Advisory Board, 
group of shippers organized to co-oper:: 


with railroads in the placing of equi )- 
ment. There has not been a car shortae 


in the three years the board has fu 
tioned, it was said at the meeting. 

The Kansas City plant of the Co 
Products Refining Co. will resume o 


erations soon after Jan. 1, having be: \ 


shut down since April, 1924. Elmer |! 
Reed, in charge of corn buying for t 


company, has arrived in Kansas City a1 | 


will soon begin buying grain for the lo 
plant. The capacity here is 25,000 bi 


daily, but it will at first operate at or: 


half capacity. 
A new firm, to be known as the Uni: 


Grain Co., has been organized in Kans: ; 


City and will enter active business so: 
after Jan. 1. It will be composed of | 
K. Davis, Kenneth G. Irons, George ! 
Haynes and Max R. Orthwein, and w 
be incorporated for $30,000. The fir 
of Orthwein & Haynes will be dissolve 
and Ralph H. Orthwein, president, w 
trade independently. 


A Christmas party, to be held in t 


company’s offices, is scheduled for em- 


ployees of the Midland Flour Milling C 
Kansas City, on Dec. 24. This is an a 
nual event, planned and executed by t 
officers of the company. The Board 
Trade is to have a Christmas tree a: 
general celebration on the trading flo: 
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on the same day. Members last we«\ 
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subscribed to a fund to purchase “the 
largest tree that can be obtained.” 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour business last week was charac- 
terized by extreme holiday dullness. 
Buyers have shown a complete lack of 
interest. A small amount of clears was 
sold to eastern buyers, but no export 
business materialized, and inquiry has 
been _ lacking. Specifications also 
dropped off, due to the desire to keep 
stocks as low as possible at inventory 
time. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Dec. 19: 
short patent, $8.70@9; straight, $8.30@ 
8.80; first clear, $6.90@7.20. 

NOTES 

M. A. Nicol, New York, manager of 
the flour export firm of Hamburger- 
Pohlmans Co., visited local millers while 
on his way to San Francisco, whence he 
will sail for South America. 

Bruce Young, treasurer, and Wiley T. 
Hawkins, division sales manager, for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., are spend- 
ing the Christmas holidays out of the 
city, Mr. Young going to San Diego, 
Cal., and Mr. Hawkins to Springfield, 
Mo. 

Continued dry weather has caused no 
damage to the Southwest’s bumper wheat 
crop, according to reports reaching 
Charles Colby, secretary of the local 
board of trade. In some localities, where 
sand predominates, some blow damage 
was experienced. A good snow would 
be beneficial, however. 


WICHITA 


Conditions in the flour market are very 
quiet, with shipping instructions coming 
in slowly. Mills report selling around 25 
to 80 per cent of capacity. Dealers are 
not active, on account of the changing 
prices of cash wheat and the generally 
unsettled condition of the market. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 18, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $9.50 bbl; 
straight, $9; clears, $8. 


NOTES 


Roger S. Hurd, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., has moved into 
his new home. 


Andrew Smith, sales manager for the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., C. C. Reynolds, 
R. B. Potts and M. J. Edwards, were on 
a hunting trip in western Kansas last 
week end. 


SALINA 

Millers are doing a fair business, but 
no large volume of sales is reported. 
Shipping instructions are fair. The 
movement of wheat has slackened con- 
siderably, due to sharp fluctuations in 
the wheat market. Quotations, Dec. 17, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.80@9.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.50 
@9; straight grade, $8.40@8.70. 


NOTES 
_ The Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
is now occupying the new tempering and 
cleaning elevator and 50-carload ware- 
house erected to take the place of the 
building burned last summer. 


Kansas farmers are reported holding 
much of the corn crop, due to the drop 
in prices. They say it mainly will be 
marketed “on the hoof,” the present price 
of corn and hogs making it more profit- 
able to feed the corn than to sell it. It 
is expected that 117,000,000 bus corn 
will be marketed in this way. 


ATCHISON 

Flour sales continue slow. The holiday 
season is curtailing demand, but more 
confidence is expressed in prices than in 
previous weeks, and more buyers are be- 
ing forced into the market for immediate 
shipment flour than recently. Sales of 
local mills range from 30 to 60 per cent 
of capacity. Shipping instructions are 
quiet, and production is slightly less. 
Quotations, Dec. 18, basis cotton 98's, 
Missouri River: hard wheat short patent 
$8.80@8.90, straight $8.50@8.70, first 
clear $6.30@6.50; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $8.70@9, straight $8.45@8.65, first 
clear $7.20@7.40. 

NOTES 
David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 


Co., Atchison, has returned from a busi- 


ness trip into Towa. 
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E. R. Haseltine, western sales manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was an 
Atchison visitor last week. 

Milling demand for cash wheat con- 
tinues inactive, as millers feel that there 
will be an adjustment of premiums 
about Jan. 1. 


OKLAHOMA 


Domestic business has dropped to a 
seasonal low level. The number of in- 
quiries have increased, indicating a bet- 
ter movement after Jan. 1. Shipping 
instructions are lagging. Foreign buy- 
ing, even in Latin America, is not of 
much consequence. Little flour is mov- 
ing from Oklahoma to Europe. Country 
buying is affected by wheat prices, deal- 
ers having little confidence. Clear and 
low grade flours are not in demand, and 
some mills have large stocks of these 
qualities. Hard wheat short patent flour 
sold on Dec. 19 at $9.50@9.60 bbl, 
straight patent $9@9.10, soft wheat short 

atent $9.80@9.90, and straight patent 

.30@9.40; clears and low grades, hard 
wheat $7.60@8.35, soft wheat $7.90@8.65. 


NOTES 

A flour, feed and grain store is to be 
established at Marianna, Ark., by Eu- 
gene Hampton. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Gainesville, 
was incorporated in Texas recently with 
a capital stock of $20,000. 

Dealers estimate that about 15 per 
cent of the 1925 wheat crop remains in 
possession of growers and country ele- 
vators, 

The Schmitz Supply Co., wholesaler of 
bakery equipment, is soon to establish a 
branch in Oklahoma City, from which 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas and Texas will be covered. 

John Bonno and M. P. Trapolino were 
each left 50 shares of stock in the 
Houston (Texas) Macaroni Co., in the 
will of the late Frank Bonno, Sr., presi- 
dent and manager of the company, and 
they will continue to operate the busi- 
ness. 

In a review of the 1925 business of 
Texas manufacturers, many of whom had 
an increase over 1924, G. M. Knebel, of 
San Antonio, manager of the Texas State 
Manufacturers’ Association, reports that 
the value in 1924 of flour mill products 
in the state was $40,044,173, and of bread 
and other bakery products $18,842,208. 





GOOD HOLIDAY TRADE 
EXPECTED IN DULUTH 


DoututH, Minn.—Some retail bakers 
claim that business has not been very 
good lately. However, they are antici- 
pating an gctive holiday trade, both local- 
ly and from outside. Window displays 
are being featured, and many small bak- 
eries are advertising their wares in the 
newspapers. 

Wholesale bakers are actively en- 
gaged. They look for a heavy trade just 
before the holidays, as housewives are 
busy with other matters and largely de- 
pend on bakers’ goods. 

Business is very satisfactory with 
cracker bakers, and they look for a 
steady volume of trade for the balance 
of the year. 





HINTS GIVEN TO AID 
WET GRAIN STORAGE 


Great Faris, Mont.—W. B. Geisey, 
chief of the division of grain grading and 
marketing of the state department of 
agriculture, has issued a set of instruc- 
tions to farmers on the care of grain 
containing an excess of moisture. It is 
pointed out that wet grain should not be 
stored in large quantities where it cannot 
be readily moved to prevent heating. 

It is explained that grain, when stored 
in not too large quantities, can be saved 
by the use of ventilators, consisting of 
square tubes made of boards, containing 
two-inch screened openings on all four 
sides. These should be placed in the 
grain at intervals of three feet in all di- 
rections. The grain should be inspected 
daily, and if necessary moved. 

Elevator operators are warned to be 
extremely careful in handling wet grain. 
It should be moved every two or three 
days and ex to the air, and, if pos- 
sible, run over a cleaner. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Despite the fact that the usual holiday 
dullness is noticeable, and buyers are 
staying out of the market as much as 
possible, a better feeling exists among 
millers in this territory and, in some in- 
stances, sales last week showed an in- 
crease. Shipping instructions are fairly 
active. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Those who have 
recently completed business trips in 
southern territory are unanimous in stat- 
ing that there is little flour carried in 
stock in that section, and that old book- 
ings have largely been taken out. The 
trade is still waiting until after Jan. 1 be- 
fore doing any extensive buying but, re- 
gardless of the market trend at that time, 
heavier buying will have to be done. Busi- 
ness done with this trade last week was 
for small lots and immediate shipment. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—wWhile actual 
buying of this class of flour is still limited 
to immediate requirements, sales of local 
mills showed a slight improvement last 
week. Shipping instructions were active. 
In many cases buyers still held to their 
belief that lower prices will be seen after 
Jan. 1. 

Exports.—The range in prices between 
United States and Canadian flours is 
gradually being reduced, and it is likely 
that some business will result in the near 
future. Clears and low grades are mov- 
ing to South and Latin America in 
small lots, and this business is fairly 
steady. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec. 19: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.60@8.90 bbl, straight $8.20@8.60, 
first clear $7@7.40; hard winter short 
patent $8.40@8.75, straight $7.75@8.25, 
first clear $6.75@7.10; spring first patent 
$8.60@9, standard patent $8.40@8.70, 
first clear $7.25@7.60. 


WHEAT 


Soft wheat met with fair demand last 
week from shippers. ‘There was also 
moderate buying for elevator account 
against sales from stocks and a fair local 
milling demand. Offerings were taken 
readily. Hard wheat was rather quiet, 
and there was a light milling demand. 
Receipts last week were 304 cars, against 
407 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 19: No. 1 red $1.83 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.82, No. 3 red $1.80; No. 1 hard $1.73 
@1.74, No. 2 hard $1.72, No. 3 hard $1.71. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 18-19 ..cccccescccces 25,80 40 
Previous week ........+.++. 26,600 41 
VOOF BBO occccvecosccccce 26,100 41 
Two years AZO .......+4-. 40,600 63 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: - 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dee. 18-19 .cccccscccccces 38,70 44 
Previous week ........+.++:+ 44,000 51 
VEAP OBO ccccccesececcess 44,000 51 
Two years AGO ......seees 42,000 49 


NOTES 


Joseph L. Lynes, of the Boone County 
Milling & Elevator Co., Columbia, Mo., is 





an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange on transfer of certifi- 
cate from W. T. Anderson. 

The Felgenhauer Flour Co. is now rep- 
resenting the Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, in the St. Louis 
market. 

W. H. Burt, of the Centennial Mill Co., 
Seattle, spent several days in St. Louis 
last week. 

Fire of undetermined origin recently 
damaged the building occupied by the 
Valley Bag Co. to the extent of $2,500. 

Paul H. Burg, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., has been elected 
treasurer of the St. Louis Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The memberships of Henry A. Diamont 
and Edwin H. Conrades, St. Louis, H. A. 
Olendorf, East St. Louis, and Ludwig 
Eisemann, New Orleans, in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, have been posted for 
sale and cancellation. 


MEMPHIS 

Holiday quietude prevails in the flour 
market, and new business is scarce, mer- 
chants generally being disposed to re- 
duce stocks to a minimum. Shipping 
instructions are being given only for 
small lots. Sentiment still leans to the 
bear side, the recent wildness in wheat 
having a tendency to shake confidence in 
predictions of an advance. The cotton 
market is quiet and sales are being made 
at very low prices, which also checks the 
disposition to buy flour. 

Quotations, Dec. 17, per barrel, basis 
cotton 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: 
soft winter short patents $10@10.60, 
standard patents $9@9.75; spring wheat 
short patents $9.85@10.25, standard pat- 
ents $9.25@9.75; hard winter short pat- 
ents $9.20@9.50, standard patents $8.75@ 
9.20; western soft patents, $8.75@9; 
blended patents, $9@9.25. 

NOTES 

W. G. Thomas, formerly president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, has died, aged 
64 years. 

The Memphis Baking Co. is having a 
big Christmas tree and dance for its 
employees and their families. 

L. R. Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., here last 
week, found business in flour and meal 
slow. 

M. H. Matschke, credit manager for 

the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, was a recent visitor at the local 
office, 
_ J. L. Harris has been elected president 
of the Memphis Traffic Club, and Henry 
H. Schutt has been chosen for the third 
time as secretary. 

The Gillespie-Clark Hay & Feed Co. 
celebrated the opening of its new ware- 
house on Dec. 17 with a luncheon and 
refreshments from 12 to 3. 

An informal banquet was served at 
the Peabody Hotel on Dec. 15 to the 
local and visiting sweet feed manufactur- 
ers by the American Molasses Co. It 
was arranged by the company’s local 
salesman, A. W. Bosworth, and repre- 
sentatives from the Chicago and St. 
Louis offices. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Trade is still dull. Farmers are said 
to be keeping their money in the banks, 
with the exception of some which they 
are spending for Christmas gifts, in or- 
der to use it as a- buffer against a hard 
year. There were unusually good crops 
this season, but profits are not being 
spent as in former years. 

The export movement was moderate 
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last week. There were less than half a 
dozen European ports represented as 
buyers, Amsterdam leading with 1,064 
bags. 

Flour prices, Dec. 17: 


c— Winter 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.45 $8.50 $9.95 
96 per cent ....... 9.25 8.30 9.65 
100 per cent ...... 8.85 8.10 9.20 
MS 26604000200 06% ash® 7.65 9.00 
First clear ....... eons 7.35 8.80 
Second clear ..... 6.45 7.90 


Semolina, 5 1-5c Ib. 

A total of 19,760 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week end- 
ed Dec. 17 by five of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,860 
bags; Santiago, 1,800; Kingston, 2,000 ; 
Puerto Colombia, 50; Colon, 550; Guaya- 
quil, 2,225; Buenaventura, 100; Tumaco, 
20; Punta Arenas, 50; Puerto Barios, 
300; Guatemala City, 700; Belize, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 600. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Bluefields, 
410; Kingston, 1,290. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,705. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,200; Havana, 1,700; La Ceiba, 
600. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Dec. 17, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs 


house: 


Destination— 
Amsterdam ... 1,064 Mayaguez ....- 600 
Arecibo .......-+ 90 Paramaribo ... 260 
Belige ....cceee 5600 Pointe-a-Pitre.. 800 
Bluefields ..... 1,115 Ponce ......-+- 550 
Buenaventura... 100 Port au Prince, 385 


890 Puerto Barrios. 300 


Cardenas ...... 
25 Puerto Cabezas. 205 


Carmen ....++.+ 


Cienfuegos .... 610 Pto. Colombia.. 125 
CORO ccccccccee 755 Puerto Mexico.. 300 
Cristobal ...... 1,710 Punta Arenas.. 50 
Fort de France. 600 Rotterdam .... 168 
Gothenburg ... 300 San Juan .....- 1,100 
Guayaquil ..... 2,225 Santiago ...... 2,837 
Havana ....... 10,115 Stann Creek ... 15 
Kingston ...... 4,436 Tela ..cceeeses 500 
La Ceiba ...... 600 Tumaco .....--- 20 
London .....+-. 600 Vera Cruz ..... 1,000 
Manzanillo .... 52 


In addition to the above, manifests 
showed that Tampico took 8,986 bus 
wheat, Vera Cruz 6,987 and Progreso 
3,996. 

The grain division of the board of 
trade reported elevator stocks on Dec. 
17 as follows: wheat, 279,000 bus; corn, 
211,000; oats, 13,000. 

There was active bidding, but not 
much rice offered in the futures market. 
The wet weather was believed likely to 
delay marketing. The following figures 
were posted at the Board of Trade, 
Dec. 17: 

Rough Clean 
sacks pockets 


439,537 261,440 
670,362 424,740 


Receipts— 

Season to Dec. 17 ....++++- 

wy = alga 1934 ..cceces 

3 W cae tanexe 73,771 268,174 

vgn her gah ate 47,786 387,447 
NOTES 

J. S. Waterman & Co. are presenting 
their friends with handsome portfolios. 

Cc. T. Case, of the Betta Feed Co., 
Jackson, Miss., was a recent visitor in 
New Orleans. 

E. Schellhaus has bought the bakery 
conducted by L. L. Lamulle at Sixth and 
Howard streets. 

McNeal Kohnke, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is on a trip on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast, calling on bakers. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in September and October, 1925, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

September ,—October— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
ss 141 


Buffalo .....ces-- 833 ° 

New York ......- 858 357 154 368 
Philadelphia ..... 213 13 110 21 
Maryland ....... 1,545 20 10 18 
Virginia .cccccecs awe 13 < 12 
WEOTIER 2c cccccess ees 1 ° ee 
Mobile .......... eos 7 . 4 
New Orleans ..... 400 114 76 141 
Sabine ......+6+5 eve eee 3 ee 
Galveston ....... ins 35 one 26 
San Antonio ..... 62 11 82 7 
Are oa% 1 1 
Arizona ........-. 4 1 1 eee 
Los Angeles ..... 1 2 6 1 
San Francisco ... 100 25 14 37 
Oregon .......... 3,154 75 1,384 263 
Washington ..... 397 123 376 111 
Duluth-Superior.. 1,702 ewe 1,907 rn 
Chicago ......... 122 oo8 see Soe 
Porto Rico ...... eee 2 6a. 2 








Totals ......... 9,391 800 4,354 1,012 
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TOLEDO 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.81 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Dec. 18. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted, Dec. 19, at $8.60 
98’s, f.0.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOG. GBwED sc sivcsecawce ssa 30,200 63 
Previous week 35,100 73 
BZORP BHO cesvcsvcvove +++ 37,000 77 
Two years ago ........ -++ 35,000 76 
Three years ago 19,700 41 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BOG. 29e8D wi ceviss + 48,000 27,542 57 
Previous week .... 75,960 46,338 61 
WOOP GOO cecccvces 56,100 31,513 56 
Two years ago..... 54,300 40,046 73 
Three years ago... 59,850 32,497 54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 19, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 251,600 204,935 117,645 46,400 


Corn, bus.... 217,500 156,250 85,700 46,450 
Oats, bus.... 183,500 135,300 148,055 111,400 
NOTES 


W. B. Emery, flour and feed broker, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who spent several 
months in South Dakota looking after 
other interests, is now giving attention 
to his brokerage business. 

H. W. Tibbals, who has represented 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in 
Ohio and Michigan for some years, will 
become identified with the Cleveland of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


EVANSVILLE 

Flour buyers evidently spent most of 
last week buying Christmas presents, for 
the flour market was dull, and orders for 
spot flour were few. Millers indicate that 
they will welcome the new year and a 
change in market conditions. They are 
piling up stocks, however, in the hope 
that the “Eat More Bread” propaganda 
will stir the people to activity. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb cottons, car- 
load lots, Dec. 19: spring top patent 
$9.50 bbl, first patent $9.10, straights 
$8.10; hard winter patent, $9; clears, in 
jutes, first $7, second $6. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in the Southeast was with- 
out important new features last week. 
Buyers remained cautious and purchased 
only to meet their immediate require- 
ments, sales being the lightest of the 
season. Jobbers who have contracts for 
flour continued to give specifications in 
fairly satisfactory volume, and running 
time at the mills was maintained. Most 
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jobbers are taking only enough flour to 
tide them over Dec. 31. As stocks are 
light on account of the hand-to-mouth 
policy followed, it is thought that fairly 
good routine business will continue, and 
that there may be some renewal of buy- 
ing on a broader scale about the middle 
of January. 

The wheat situation continued some- 
what unsettled last week. Mills are mod- 
erate purchasers. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted on Dec. 19 at $1.95@1.98 bu, 
Nashville. 

Flour prices changed very little last 
week, and were almost nominal, on ac- 
count of extremely light current sales. 
Quotations, Dec. 19: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10@10.35 bbl; standard 
patent, $9@9.25; straight patent, $8.75@ 
9; soft winter first clear, $7.75@8. 

Rehandlers report only light sales of 
Minnesota and western flours. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 19: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $10 
@10.50; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$9.25@9.75; standard patents, 30@50c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Wee. BB08D 2.4... 163,620 111,516 68.1 


102,702 66 
119,484 68.2 


Previous week 
ZOOF BHO cocscee 175,020 
Two years ago... 209,580 120,271 67.3 
Three years ago. 211,530 120,701 67 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 19 Dec. 12 
Flour, bbls 48,600 47,250 
Wheat, bus 652,000 669,000 
Corn, bus .... 233,000 111,000 
CER, WED <cccccevccsoce 405,000 420,000 





Joun LeErprr. 


NORFOLK 

Flour sales last week were very dis- 
appointing. Although the early advances 
caused buyers to realize that higher 
prices probably would prevail during the 
remainder of the month, there was no 
protecting of future requirements. Re- 
sales have affected the market consid- 
erably, and jobbers are taking their 
| aosagag rather than invest in future book- 
ngs. 

Quotations, Dec. 19: northwestern 
spring patents $9.15@9.55 bbl, second 
patents $8.85@9; Kansas best patents 
$9.05@9.35, second patents $8.65@8.75; 
winter wheat best patents $8.90@9.25, 
second patents $8.70@9. 


Louis H. Windholz, Baltimore, former- 
ly southern manager for The Fleisch- 
mann Co., has been named the head of 
the D. Pender Grocery Co., operators of 
245 chain stores, with headquarters in 
Norfolk, which has been sold to a New 
York syndicate headed by Colvin & Co., 
brokers. Mr. Windholz will come to 
Norfolk on Jan. 1. D. Pender, head of 
the Pender organization, whose interests 


were sold for several million dollars, will - 


sever his connection with the company. 
Josepn A. Lesuie, Jr. 





December 23, 1925 


October Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the Uni 
States by countries of destination during | 
month of October, 1925, as reported by | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comme: 


Wheat -Bushels 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Cc 

Azores, etc. ...... 1,685 2,787 
Belgium ......... 1,900 eave 
Czechoslovakia ... 384 
Denmark ........ 18,647 
DEE tose bbes « 754 
a, ee 49,835 vee 
a, STE sahe 59,432 
CO 14,876 meee 
SPU sdwensscece 8,630 
Iceland, etc. ..... 340 eas 
Irish Free State .. 3,034 156,800 
EE. ahs bands Oe ahes 3,251 128,065 
een GAG sccvcce 3,805 onee 
Netherlands ...... 57,783 26,548 257 
as 11,655 sews 
Russia (Europe).. 1,068 
a ar 6,689 


Switzerland ...... e-e'ne nee. 
United Kingdom... 91,880 677,839 86 


Jugoslavia, etc. .. 1,001 bois 
RR Peer 4,127 2,144,714 341 
British Honduras. 1,115 oe 
Costa Rica ....... 10,700 wows 1 
Guatemala ....... 12,765 wabe 13 
SES 4,012 er 1 
Nicaragua ....... 8,211 aes 
PEN “#ivesd cds 10,184 5 
DPMS cccctcees 12,975 14 
ae 28,476 166,384 331 
Newfoundland ... 2,546 adee 
Bermuda ......... 3 sees 1 
SD. . kn 0a0su0 350 ones 
Cee 14,984 cans 1 
Trinidad, Tobago.. 65 


Other B. W. Indies 1,749 Gr 
ES Torte eet 104,744 1,700 142 
1,20 








Dominican Rep. .. 6,988 200 
Dutch W. Indies.. 1,556 +% 
French W. -Indies. 8,902 
tt «ttietust aces 32,783 
Virgin Islands .... 1,659 
Sn -cbegevetes 21,281 
DD - 002090460.4< 49,001 
ST Sh 40% 00:6.0 600% 5,466 ‘ts 
COUUUNUER sceccces 4,139 25,720 
Pr ee 24,832 a 
British Guiana ... 452 
Dutch Guiana ... 1,964 
French Guiana ... 1,285 
rae 18,665 
Venezuela ........ 5,567 
British India R vies 
Straits Settlements 290 or 
SE: wawameé eee 47,105 16,667 
French Indo-China 4 paiatl 
TOON caccvecctes 2 
Hongkong ....... 19,001 seus 
eer 1,937 946,482 
Kwangtung ...... 162,671 ree 
Palestine, Syria .. 3,506 oo ate 
Philippine Islands. 64,623 22 
British Oceania 6 kas 
French Oceania 1,085 8 
New Zealand ..... 27 
Belgian Kongo ... 2 
British W. Africa. 6,261 
British S. Africa.. 1,083 
British E. Africa.. 150 
Canary Islands ... 1,471 
EE. hale oa oa 5:4 19,106 
Other French Af.. 1,688 
ME ee 13 
Morocco ......... 56 
Port. E. Africa... 175 
Other Port. Africa 2,211 
Spanish Africa ... 1,264 
0 ee 1,012,400 4,354,387 1,168 
-————_Bushels 
To— Barley Rye © 
Sa 313,286 esce 265 
ES 8,553 33,941 
EE 6nd or 6 6-4i4.0:64 15,908 ones 903 
Germany ......... 219,669 8,642 °114,: 
Netherlands ..... 19,115 2 ase 57,' 
PE Acca wteccas sae% 72,000 
EE ahd 0:0 4 ¥ are eeee ore 21, 
U. Kingdom ..... 1,318,536 ovo §33,¢ 
CORED bse énccic. 1,050,526 221 1,858 
British Honduras. oeee eine 1 
Costa Rica ....... 422 owee 1 
Honduras ........ onus wee 5,1 
Nicaragua ....... 5 out 1,/ 
ee 16 pies 2,1 
ee ° 20,376 7,7 
Bermuda 1 
SOMBIE 2 vecicece 6 5 
Ce 6éueendeaxes 42 ésue 95,5 
Dominican Rep... eee @.o-00 1 
Other B. W. Indies err we 6 
Venezuela ........ 174 ese , 
CD Wetaav eo daw’ 6,667 aha 2 
Philippine Islands. Bees Fi as 3,5 
Russia (Asia) .... 70,007 has vs 
Other countries .. 15 re 1 
po) ee ae 3,043,323 114,804 3,860.9 
Rye flour, bbls— 
Netherlands ... 670 Other West 
Sweden ....... 336 Indies ...... 7 
GOMRGR .cscacs 706 Other countries 1( 


Virgin Islands... 102 — 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Con 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat : 
the principal northern border Ports as fo 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bu 
‘Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1925, t 
Dec. 12 Dec. 6 Dec. 12, 192 

60,000 39,000 1,211,006 

Imports into bonded mills for grindin 

into flour for export, bus: 








‘Week ending———_, Jan. 1, 1925, t 
Dec. 12 Dec. 5 Dec. 12, 192 
938,000 770,000 12,351,060 





It is stated that a “Drink More Milk 
campaign last year in London resulte: 
in an increase in consumption of 13,700, 
000 gals. 
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CHICAGO 

Conditions were a little improved last 
week. Although sales were not heavy, 
buyers displayed more interest than for 
five or six weeks. Millers of soft and 
hard winter wheat flours secured the bulk 
of the business, due to the fact that they 
appeared willing to sacrifice prices in or- 
der to secure contracts. 

Spring Wheat Flour.— Northwestern 
mill representatives did not share in the 
business last week to any extent. In fact, 
sales were negligible, buyers preferring 
southwestern flour, due to the difference 
in price. Distributors handling well- 
known mill brands have considerable 
flour booked; other buyers took only 
enough for pressing needs, as they are 
looking for lower levels. One encourag- 
ing feature was that shipping directions 
were better. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Brands from the 
Southwest moved fairly well last week, 
since many mills offered 1,000-bbl lots at 
extremely low prices. A number of 1,000- 
bbl orders were given by bakers. There 
were also fair sales of southwestern clears 
at bargain prices. 

Soft Winter Flour—Mills making soft 
wheat flour apparently are anxious to get 
business, as they are offering flour at a 
wide range of prices. One sale of 2,200 
bbls and several of 1,000 bbls were made 
last week to pie bakers. Cracker bakers 
did not come in to any extent, as they 
still feel that prices will go lower. 

Rye Flour—Buyers of rye flour re- 
main indifferent, and dealers report sales 
as being scattered and in only one- and 
two-car lots. Directions are improving, 
although mill representatives say it still 
requires hard work to get old contracts 
cleaned up. The local output was 8,000 
bbls last week, against 7,000 in the pre- 
vious one. White was quoted, Dec. 19, 
at $5.40@5.65 bbl, medium. $5.20@5.45, 
and dark $4.10@4.50. 

Durwm—Demand for semolinas was 
very quiet again last week, although ship- 
ping directions continue good. Reports 
are being received here that there is con- 
siderable reselling in the East, but few 
resales have been made here. No. 2 sem- 
olina was quoted, Dec. 19, at 4%4c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 442c; No. 3 sem- 
olina, 43%4c; durum patent, 4@4%c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Dec. 19, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.50@8.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.25@8.65, first clear $7.25@7.50, 
second: clear $4.40@4.90; hard winter 
short patent $8.45@8.75, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8@8.40, straight $7.80@8.20, first 
clear $6.60@7.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.40@8.80, standard patent $8@8.35, 
first clear $7.10@7.30. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Py Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Pe a RE 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
FOP GD sve cdecer 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 38,000 95 


CASH WHEAT 


The trading basis for red and spring 
wheat remained unchanged last week, but 
premiums on hard winters were up 2c. 
Demand was not very active, mill buyers 
only picking up odd cars. They are hold- 
ing off until after inventory period. Re- 
ceipts were heavier, but a good part of 
this applied on contracts made in the 
other markets. Arrivals for the week 
were 285 cars, against 214 in the previous 
week, and 363 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@8c over 
December, No. 2 red 1@8e over, No. 3 
red December price to 4c over; No. 1 
hard 8@5c over, No. 2 hard 2@&c over, 
No. 8 hard Decem' 
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No. 1 dark northern 1@4c over, No. 2 
dark December price to 3c over, No. 1 
northern 1@1%c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Dec. 19 at 
$1.74@1.80 bu, No. 2 red $1.73@1.80, No. 
8 red $1.72@1.76; No. 1 hard $1.75@1.77, 
No. 2 hard $1.74@1.75, No. 3 hard $1.72 
@1.73; No. 1 dark northern $1.73@1.77, 
No. 1 northern $1.73@1.74%. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye was weaker although, at the 
week end, basis was stronger again. A 
fair demand prevailed. Receipts totaled 
21 cars, against 12 in the previous week, 
and 190 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted 
on Dec. 19 at $1.015%,@1.02 bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Dec. 19, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 258 265 179 150 

Wheat, bus.... 440 650 146 1,023 

Corn, bus...... 3,363 3,889 722 849 

Oats, bus...... 926 1,840 720 561 

ee, Wc cccs 27 214 1 1,338 

Barley, bus.... 187 254 31 118 
NOTES 


A son was born on Dec. 17 to Frank 
G. Somers, a local flour broker associated 
with P. P. Croarkin & Son. 

C. D. McKenzie, of the McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Mich., was a recent vis- 
itor in this market. 

T. M. Foley, of the Kankakee (IIl.) 
Ice & Fuel Co., was in Chicago last week 
visiting B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., will 
Spend the holidays with relatives at 
Hunter, N. Y. 

A. J. Gardner, a local flour broker, who 
underwent an operation on Dec. 16, is 
progressing favorably. He is at the Co- 
lumbus Hospital. 

Paul Merritt, baking demonstrator for 


the Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, 
Kansas, stopped in Chicago en route to 
the East last week. 

The Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, 
Ill., has made arrangements with T. G. 
Henderson, Birmingham, Ala., to handle 
its account in that territory. 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. and 
Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Chase Bag 
Co., were here for several days last 
week. 


MILWAUKEE 

Little new business was booked last 
week, although there was some improve- 
ment in shipping directions. This was 
reflected by a somewhat more active 
trade among jobbers. Confidence is ex- 
pressed that the remainder of the crop 
year ought to develop considerable busi- 
ness, judging by the purchases made by 
established trade so far. 

Spring wheat millers are asking about 
15c bbl more than a week ago, but prices 
seem to have little effect on demand. 
Quotations, Dec. 19: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $9.30@9.80 bbl, 
straight $8.80@9.30, first clear $7.50@ 
7.95, and second clear $4.50@4.75, in 98- 
Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Premiums on winter wheat have ad- 
vanced, while on spring they have de- 
clined, making Kansas patent bear a 
heavier share of the price change burden. 
The effect is not noticeable at present, 
in view of the light business passing. 
Present indications point to a continued 
relative high price of winter wheat. Mill 
limits are 20c higher. Qoutations, Dec. 
19: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $9.25@9.65 bbl, straight $8.75@9.15, 
and first clear $7.20@7.45, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

Rye flour is featureless. The grain 
market is holding relatively steady after 
the sharp advance, and it is thought that 
the era of low-priced rye has passed. 
When cash rye sold for 75@85c bu, it 
was neglected as too cheap, and now that 
it is back to 95c@$l1, it is too dear. It 
is believed that the present level will be 
appreciated eventually, to the benefit of 
business in rye flour. Prices are almost 
entirely nominal, in the absence of vol- 
ume trading. Quotations, Dec. 19: fancy 
patent $6.20@6.40 bbl, pure white $5.75 
@6, straight $5.25@5.50, pure dark $4.40 
@4.50, and ordinary dark $4.05@4.20, in 
98-Ib cottons. 

Easy cash grain markets ruled last 
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week, and trade was of a holiday char- 
acter. The movement is fair. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 19: No. 1 Dakota dark north- 
ern wheat $1.70@1.81 bu, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.72@1.74, No. 1 red winter $1.76 
@1.77, No. 1 durum $1.45@1.47; No. 2 
rye, 96424@97c; No. 3 white oats, 40% 
@4lc; malting barley 62@77c, pearling 
76@T7c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BOOED sansecus 12,000 9,100 76 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,100 76 
WOOP GHD cc cscwess 12,000 6,500 54 
Two years ago .... 12,000 3,000 25 
Three years ago... 16,000 10,500 66 
Four years ago.... 28,000 10,537 38 
Five years ago.... 24,000 7,200 30 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 19, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments 


19256 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 32,550 19,950 700 13,860 
Wheat, bus.. 133,000 29,400 48,875 104,881 
Corn, bus.... 259,000 100,640 39,875 22,000 
Oats, bus.... 296,950 499,400 53,850 187,250 
Barley, bus.. 123,120 336,000 22,680 655,653 
Rye, bus..... 28,300 59,400 4,530 146,649 
Feed, tons... 870 408 2,315 2,956 


NOTES 


W. H. Cahill, sales manager for Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., has returned 
from a business trip to Minneapolis. 

A. Lamoreaux, Minneapolis, and W. 
L. Blows, Waukegan, IIl., called on the 
local feed trade during the past week. 

The usual three-day holiday on ’change 
when Christmas falls on a Friday will 
be omitted this year because of the vol- 
ume of business at this time, and the 
short Saturday session will be held as 
usual on Dec. 26. 

On the recommendation of the super- 
visors of grain inspection and weighing, 
directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce have instituted a fee of $1 for 
inspecting and furnishing samples of 








HE Chase Bag Co. announces the 
opening of its latest bag factory at 
Toledo, Ohio. It is located at Brown 
and Nebraska avenues, on the New York 
Central Railroad, and the building is 
180x560. The new factory is equipped 
with the most modern and automatic 
machinery for the efficient manufacture 





of bags, as well as many conveniences 
for the comfort and well-being of its em- 
ployees. 

The Chase Bag Co. selected Toledo for 
this new plant, since it is in the center 
of a large milling, feed manufacturing 
and grain territory, and shipping facili- 
ties are of the best. 
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The management of the new bag fac- 
tory is in the hands of experienced men 
of the Chase company who have been 
serving the trade in this territory for 
many years. D.C. Kressler is manager, 
John A. Brewster assistant sales man- 
ager, and James Goldsword superin- 
tendent. 
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barley from cars or inspecting screen- 
ings, effective Jan. 1. 

The Badger Grains & Feed Co., Mil- 
waukee, recently established by Hugo 
Damm, formerly in charge of the dried 
grains department of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., has been granted corpora- 
tion membership privileges on ’change. 

Charles E, King, who recently came 
to Milwaukee to become general agent 
of the Erie Railroad, has been elected to 
membership on ’change. He succeeded 
Robert L. Gainer, who resigned to ac- 
cept the position of general agent of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

The Menomonee Falls (Wis.) Roller 
Mills, established in 1852 as a water- 
power plant, is to be electrified by Har- 
ry Lepper, who recently acquired the 
property. A modern feed grinding unit 
also is to be installed. The feed ware- 
house will be enlarged and the property 
generally improved. 

A. R. Templeton, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has appointed 
the following as members of the new 
business conduct committee created by 
a recent amendment: W. A. Hottensen, 
of the W. M. Bell Co; Harry M. Strat- 
ton, of the Donahue-Stratton Co; E. J. 
Furling, of Paine-Webber & Co; Julius 
J. Crandall, of the E. P. Bacon Co. Mr. 
Templeton is a member ex-officio. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW ORLEANS CHAMBER 
OPENS NEW HOME 


New Orteans, La.—The recent formal 
opening of the new home of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce at 315 
Camp Street was marked with all the 
ceremony that Orleanians expect on pub- 
lic occasions. The new home was bought 
for $75,000, and remodeled into what is 
termed one of the best-equipped com- 
mercial organization quarters in the coun- 
try at a cost of $40,000. The realization 
of the long dream of a home of its own 
was made possible through the generosity 
of several hundred individual and cor- 
porate members of the association. 

The building is three stories in height. 
There are rooms for board meetings, and 
special rooms for trade hearings on the 
second floor. Space has been set aside on 
the third floor for use of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce has had 11 presidents. Under the 
administration of Leon C. Simon, its first 
president, the organization was formed 
to take over the old Progressive Union. 
The old organization had scant assets 
and rather large liabilities of public hos- 
tility. Judge Thomas J. Freeman was 
the second president. The difficult work 
of consolidating the organization began 
during the term of the third president, 
Edgar W. Stern. It was noted that inde- 
pendent bureaus with independent reve- 
nues were causing friction. 

Under the administration of the fourth 
president, Commodore Ernest L. Jahncke, 
the internal consolidation was completed. 
Captain P. S. Morris, the next leader, 
crystallized public sentiment in favor of 
building the Industrial Canal, but he died 
in office before much progress had been 
made toward properly financing the as- 
sociation. 

During the presidencies of Ben C. Cas- 
anas, Arthur D. Parker, George H. Terri- 
berry, Harold W. Newman, and W. P. 
Simpson, the organization grew rapidly 
in strength and influence, and gained rec- 
ognition as a constructive force of real 
value. 

Under the administration of William 
Pfaff, now president, the association has 
acquired its new home and has cleared up 
its membership rolls, which now include 
more than 5,000 names. 





MUSSOLINI ASKS GRAIN CONFERENCE 

Rome, Iraty.—In a letter addressed 
to the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Mussolini, the dictator of Italy, has 
suggested that the institute shall pro- 
mote a meeting of grain experts from all 
the important grain growing countries of 
the world, with a view to a discussion 
of the most efficient grain growing meth- 
ods. It is said that his suggestion has 
been accepted by the institute, and ar- 
rangements are being made for the con- 
gress in the near future. 
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Press Views on the Administration’s Attitude 
Toward Agriculture 


The administration’s attitude toward 
agriculture, as brought out by President 
Coolidge in his Chicago address and in 
his annual message to Congress, and fed- 
eral aid for farmers, which may or may 
not be sponsored by the Congress just 
assembled, has aroused considerable com- 
ment in trade magazines and metro- 
politan newspapers. Various editorial 
attitudes have been struck in the several 
journals. 

According to the Modern Miller (Chi- 
cago), the striking feature of the Presi- 
dent’s stand is that he has no panacea 
for farmers’ troubles. It says: 

“He believes in co-operative marketing 
which should be perfected; he believes 
in the tariff as a protection against cheap- 
ly produced farm products; he believes in 
government financial aid when there is 
a crop failure and for available farm 
credits, but he does not believe in price 
fixing, or government agencies to buy or 
sell farm products. Sane protection and 
government assistance combined with co- 
operative marketing, he thinks, will make 
agriculture lead industry in future pros- 
perity. 

“The force of his convictions is felt in 
his lack of patent remedies. No quack 
remedies, no patent legislative nostrums, 
no schemes to fix artificial prices, or en- 
gage in government marketing, found fa- 
vorable expression from the President. 
Just sound common sense is his remedy, 
and he thinks that with the aid of the 
tariff, land banks and co-operative mar- 
keting, agriculture can become prosper- 
ous. . . . Sound and conservative, with 
no scheming and experimenting, this is 
apparently what the President stands for 
in agriculture.” 

In an editorial, entitled “The Farming 
Panacea,” the New York Times observes: 

“Secretary Jardine is as earnest as 
President Coolidge in prescribing co- 
operation as the great cure for the farm- 
ers’ troubles. There is no doubt that it 
will work wonders when the market is 
right. . . . Neither the law nor the De- 
partment of Agriculture can secure more 
than the market price for the best of 
co-operatives.” 

Observing that President Coolidge did 
not attack the radical bloc of Congress, 
in his address before the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Chicago, when he 
had so excellent an opportunity, the Wall 
Street News (New York) remarks: 

“He merely recounted what had been 
known to be his principal idea about the 
solution of the farm problem, vested in 
co-operative marketing organizations pri- 
vately managed and aided by laws which 
would enable them to function freely. 
But he did make pointed the thought that 
government forces could not be relied up- 
on in any way in projects to establish 
and maintain prices.” 

Speaking of “Farm Relief Legisla- 
tion,” the Price Current-Grain Reporter 
(Chicago) opines: 

“There has been a lot of discussion dur- 
ing recent months concerning what, if 
any, legislation should be passed by the 
present session of Congress, for the ‘re- 
lief? of the farmer. 

“There ‘have come up out of Galilee’ 
numerous prophets who have proclaimed 
that they, and they only, truly spake for 
the agriculturists, and that unless their 
pet bill was enacted into law the Republi- 
can party would be swept from power by 
an avalanche of protesting farmer votes. 

“It is said by some of these prophets 
that it is the surplus of the corn, wheat, 
rye, barley and cotton, etc., that plays 
havoc with the prices, and they would 
have that part of these different crops 
purchased by the government, their 
thought being that in this way prices to 
domestic consumers would be so increased 


and so ‘stabilized’ as to realize cost plus 
on everything the farmer sells. 

“No one, so far as we have seen, has 
made any effort to say what factors are 
to enter into production costs, nor to of- 
fer any formula for determining when 
there is and when there is not a surplus, 
and no one has yet presumed to say just 
what agricultural products are to have 
the benefit of this Utopian scheme and 
what are to be compelled to rely upon 
supply and demand.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune discusses the 
latest “presidential brief for American 
agriculture,” in part, as follows: 

“It was to be expected that the Presi- 
dent would declare against the govern- 
ment’s going into the farm business, and 
against its undertaking arbitrary fixing 
of prices of farm products. He is 
staunchly against all that sort of thing 
because he is thoroughly convinced that 
it would be not only ineffective as a set- 
tled policy, but positively dangerous to 
the agricultural industry. In opposing 
it he is consistent with many former ut- 
terances on the subject. . 

“On the other hand, the President. is 
not only willing but desirous that the gov- 
ernment shall go the limit of reason and 
sound practice in helping the farmer to 
help himself. He would have it help him 
give to his voluntary co-operative mar- 
keting undertakings a maximum of prac- 
tical success. 

“The President is far from belittling the 
difficulties and problems of the farm. He 
is sharply aware that agriculture passed 
through a very burdensome post-war 
stress, and that it is not even yet on 
ground where it ought to be. He prefers, 
however, to look ahead rather than back, 
and with urban population overtaking 
and passing rural population, with manu- 
factures expanding, with surplus farm 
lands greatly reduced, and with markets 
for food increasing more rapidly than 
farm productivity, he is persuaded that 
‘the future of agriculture looks to be ex- 
ceedingly secure.’ ” 

In an _ editorial, entitled “Help for 
Everybody,” the Southwestern Miller 
(Kansas City) says: 

“The last session left little to be aired 
on the question of government interfer- 
ence in markets, but apparently it failed 
to silence the dreamers of control plans 
for insuring profitable markets for farm- 
ers in good and bad years. Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, is the new leader of the 
dreamers, according to the latest advices 
from Washington. He is a legislator of 
long experience, and one who is not with- 
out considerable knowledge of practical 
business problems. 

“Just how far he really wants to go to 
satisfy his constituents, a majority of 
whom are Iowa corn growers, will very 
shortly be disclosed. It should not be 
difficult to convince him how far the gov- 
ernment can be asked to go in marketing 
activities. The present session may there- 
fore prove to those still unable to see the 
futility of federal interference in mar- 
kets that they should direct their energies 
and thoughts to more promising and more 
practical channels.” 





SAN BERNARDINO BAKERS 
IN MONTHLY MEETING 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Approximately 90 
members and guests of the San Bernar- 
dino Valley Bakers’ Association gathered 
for the regular December meeting of the 
organization at the Fontana Farms Inn, 
on Dec. 2. Emmett Stockton, of the Riv- 
erside Bakery, president of the associa- 
tion, presid 

Following the dinner, William Francis 
Ireland, secretary-manager of the south- 
ern California wholesale and retail bak- 
ers’ associations, and George Howard, 
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Los Angeles representative of the North- 
ern Flour Co., addressed the assembled 
bakers on the subject of co-operation bhe- 
tween the various branches of the in- 
dustry. 

An excellent entertainment had been 
arranged by A. J. Pearse, San Berna 
dino representative of the Sperry Flow: 
Co., and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The evening had a thrilling end for 
Mr. Ireland, Edward Haley, of the Hu 
ton Flour Mills, Frank Kramer, pr 
prietor of the Sea Beach (Cal.) Baker 
and his wife. The party were returni: 
to their respective homes in Mr. Krame: 
automobile, when a shot rang out and 
bullet pierced the windshield. A_ tho 
ough search in the immediate vicinity 
the automobile failed to develop the « 
fender. 








WHEAT MARKETING 
CONTRACT INVALI ) 


To legalize co-operative wheat mark 
ing to the extent that the wheat marl. | 
is controlled is to legalize a pract 
harmful to the public. This is the nec 
sary, although not directly stated, c 
clusion reached by the Colorado supre: 
court in the case of Atkinson vs. Co 
rado Wheat Growers’ Association. (¥ 5 
Pac. 1117). The court seems to thi 
that a monopoly is a monopoly, whet! 
it is formed by elevator companies 
by farmers. 

But the scope of the decision of i 
court is not to be misconceived. ‘I 
holding merely is that a contract ma 
before the enactment in Colorado, 
1923, of the co-operative marketing a: 
binding farmers to sell all their wheat 
the Colorado Wheat Growers’ Assoc 
tion and to pay 25c per bu damages 
the association on selling to any one el 
was void. 

The supreme court adheres to a form 
holding that a similar contract was vo 
as unreasonably restraining trade. 
makes no difference, it was declared, t! 
the association in this case has no capi! 
stock and declares no dividends. Kk 
ferring to a contract involved in t 
prior decision, the court observed: 

“If control of the wheat market 
beneficent, then the present contract 
more so than the other; but if harmf 
it is more harmful. We have held 
the above cited cases that it was harm! | 
as a matter of law. The claim of reas: 
ableness, therefore, cannot control us.’ 

The opinion then proceeds to hold tl 
the act of 1923 did not validate p: 
viously executed contracts, without pa 
ing upon the constitutionality of the |» 
as applied to subsequently execut: 
agreements of this nature. 

Because the legislature has very e 
tensive powers in declaring the pub! 
policy of the state, there is nothing 
the opinion to forecast a holding by t! 
court in some future case that the law 
unconstitutional as applied to wheat ma: 
keting. But the tone of the opinion 
very clearly to the effect that it tak: 
legislative approval to give legality | 
agreements fostering monopolies. 

A. L. H. Sreeer. 





MONTANA WINTER WHEAT 
GRADUALLY DISAPPEARIN(‘ 


Great Farts, Mont.—Winter whea 
in the fields which were sown ear! 
enough to sprout with the rains of Se} 
tember and October, is making a goo 
stand, is well stubbled out and of health 
growth, although not as far advanced a 
it was a year ago. Due to the unfavo1 
able weather early in the fall, most o 
it was sown in November, and in suc 
cases it is reported to be rotting in th 
ground. 

Farmers are generally turning to th 
planting of spring wheat in this stat: 
because of the higher price that it usual! 
commands. Winter wheat may be mak 
ing its last stand in Montana this winter 
for slowly but surely this crop has bee! 
losing its hold since 1915. 

In the opinion of farmers and agricul 
tural authorities the furrow drill is th: 
one thing that can save winter wheat 
Surface planted wheat last winter suf 
fered a 75 per cent loss, while that plant 
ed with a furrow drill only lost 25 pe’ 
cent. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


HO is better able this year than the baker to 
W wish the world a Merry Christmas? And who 

is likely to have a merrier one than he? No 
more than an obvious answer can be made, of course, 
to such rhetorical questions as these, but happily there 
is more in them than mere rhetoric. They are inspired 
by fact, and based upon statistics. Financial state- 
ments and reports of dividends are ready for the 
skeptic eye—if any such exist. 
The evidence is that, speaking in 
general, the past year has been 
a prosperous one for the baking 
industry of this country. Bak- 
ers, on the whole, have improved 
their bank accounts. 

Let not the opinion go abroad, 
of course, that bakers have 
banked more than they earned, 
or earned more than they de- 
served. The baker is no prof- 
iteer. He cannot be, in view of 





oc a3cCooO the intense competition in his 
Ct.) trade and the perpetually zeal- 
pe ff sacs | sea | ous and jealous scrutiny of 
coac4C4o guardians of public good. But, 
Oc3IC3I0 small and large, the baker shows 
seems: ff cameo Yaa 


a profit—he has been decently 
rewarded for his public service. 

When the merger era began 
there were days of dark doubt among the rank and 
file of the industry. The little baker was in no 
jubilant state of mind; he was not sure but that he 
faced business extinction. Bigger bakers were nervous, 
even when they figured in the mergers; fer who was 
to say whether the colossal pyramiding of stocks, the 
theory of concentrated buying and selling, would be 
as secure as the breathless promise? But the mush- 
room mergers as yet remain upright upon their enor- 
mous promotion pilings; and the small baker has 
found a way to meet the amalgamated big ones—the 
specialty-quality way. 

So the baker, from the tiniest Tim of the lot of 
them to the oldest Scrooge—no, it won’t do to carica- 
ture the big fellows that way, for they’re as kindly as 
all the rest—can well wish the world a Merry Christ- 
mas! 


E 


= 
ca, 

OR still another reason is this a time of particular 

import to the baker. He has a traditional, almost 
a sentimental, association with the holiday season. 
When was there a Christmas without cake? 

It was not always, of course, 

THE CHRISTMAS that the commercial baker was per- 

CAKE mitted the privilege of providing 

that delicacy for the Christmas 

larder. Holiday baking, once upon a long time, was 

done largely at home. But that day is gone. Christ- 

mas cake from the bakeshop has become an institution. 

The Christmas cake business is enormous—greater this 
year by far than ever before. 

And Christmas cake is a term that, so far as the 
commercial baker is concerned, may be used to cover 
a multitude of things. The holiday bakeshop window 
is an entrancing show place. The Christmas swect 
goods on display are of amazing variety, of irresistible 
temptation. Bakers, small and large, have caught on, 
at last, to the tremendous sales value of the attractive 
window; and, better than all else, they now have the 
proper goods to put in it. 

In this connection it is of particular interest at 
this time to note the Fleischmann policy, outlined in 
another column of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker, of devoting the major 
portion of its 1926 sales efforts on behalf of the 


baking industry to the proposition that the greater 








the variety of bakeshop products the greater will be 
the consumption thereof. The soup makers, the pickle 
folk, the cereal companies, the people who manufac- 
ture salad dressings, and others, have profited by this 
theory, and the Fleischmann company sees no reason 
why the baker should not do likewise. Through a 
great national advertising campaign the Fleischmann 
people will prepare the consuming public; it remains 
for the baker to fulfill the promise made through this 
publicity—he must bake bread and sweet goods of the 
quality and variety necessary to meet the housewife’s 
wants. 


™ 
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T was a surprise, and yet not a surprise, to learn 

that Sir William Arbuthnot Lane was author of 
that infamous slogan exploited by the sensational press 
of Great Britain: “The Whiter Your Bread, the Sooner 
You’re Dead.” Sir William, on his 
recent visit to America, confessed 
that he did it—he did it, not, as 
he told Dr. H. E. Barnard at the 
American Institute of Baking, because that was a fact, 
but because a new health society he had helped to 
organize “just had to have something with which to 
stir the people up.” 

So that’s that; though unfortunately it’s not all 
of that. The evil slogan, like some new disease germ, 
was started on its contagious way more easily than 
it can be checked. It is a stinging bee, unleashed 
from the box of limbo, where it belongs, by no inno- 
cent Pandora. Sir William deliberately, though prob- 
ably without adequate reflection, determined to sacri- 
fice white bread to his health propaganda. He con- 
cluded that, since bread was the most generally used 
food, largely furnishing the energy of the English 
people, it might become a powerful scarecrow to drive 
them into new dietetic paths that would take them 
out of the perils of constipation. 

Sir William’s purpose with respect to white bread 
was doomed to failure; no such attack can ultimately 
succeed. But he has done an immeasurable present 
injury to the baking and milling industries, neither of 
which holds a brief for or against white bread, but is 
concerned merely with giving the public what it wants 
and what it actually needs. No miller or baker has 
to be reminded that attacks upon white bread are 
attacks upon all bread; and that a bran loaf replaces 
more than a single white loaf, not in nutritive value 
but in its sense of reducing consumption. Coarse 
breads either drive the user back eventually to white 
bread or to a substitute for bread. 


CONCERNING 
WHITE BREAD 


nN 

AS for Sir William’s cancer bogey, the public un- 

fortunately has understood him to say more than 
he really meant to announce. He does not find any- 
thing in bread that makes it responsible for cancer, 
or for tuberculosis, rheumatism, 
arthritis, or even housemaid’s knee. 
Sir William willingly admitted to 
Dr. Barnard that there was, in fact, 
nothing intrinsically wrong with white bread as made 
in this country, still he insisted that people who ate 
it did not get sufficient roughage. Said Dr. Barnard 
to Sir William on this point: 

“If you as a physician prescribe roughage for the 
cure of constipation are you not putting it in the class 
of drugs, and is not that where it properly belongs? 
If people need roughage, why not give it to them under 
the direction of a physician in the form of a breakfast 
food or bran biscuits rather than try to compel the 
whole human family, which is splendidly fed on white 
bread, to eat a lot of bran which they do not need 
and which they do not like?” 

Sir William’s reply is not recorded. What could 
the man say? 


THE CANCER 
BOGEY 


WHAT MOTHER USED TO BAKE 

HE “not so good as mother used to bake” senti- 

ment dies hard, but it hasn’t the zest and convic- 
tion of once upon a time. Even the tear-squeezing 
space filler of the newspaper editorial page has adopt- 
ed a revised tone. Says the Buffalo Evening News, 
speaking with autumn melancholy of the demise of 
homely arts: 


Almost the last to leave home was baking, 
but if she married Big Business late, she made 
as brilliant a match as any of her sisters. Four 
hundred million dollars she’s worth, they say, if 
she’s worth a penny! New-rich, she is still 
talking about her money, and all the good she’s 
going to do the old folks. They just smile, 
quietly. They’ve heard that before, from the 
other children. . . . 

When mother baked bread, she was a mess. 
She put her hands in it—imagine! There was a 
dab of flour on her brow, telltale of a futile 
swipe at a loose lock of hair. There wasn’t a 
thermometer in the house, nor even a micro- 
scope. Her yeast culture was a worry, a mys- 
tery and a rite. If you had told her there were 
living organisms in it, she would have thrown it 
out in horror. She was that unscientific. 

Yet somehow we ate the stuff. Her bread 
stuck to the ribs, and it tasted like more. It 
was good hot from the oven, and it was good a 
week old. It wasn’t crumbly, and yet you 
couldn’t press it between your fingers into sticky 
little balls. Broken into milk, it made bread 
and milk, not paper-hanger’s paste, and bread 
and milk, with maybe blackberries in season, 
was a good, square meal... . 

There is no occasion for repining. The chil- 
dren never come back home. Besides, mother is 
glad to be rid of them. Weaving and spinning 
and dyeing, canning and churning and baking— 
they were a noisy, sweaty, troublesome brood to 
raise. It’s just as well they’re gone. 


The new note, and the honest one, lies in the last 
paragraph. As for the rest—well, with all respect 
for mother’s bread, isn’t the paragraph just preceding 


.the final one quoted a fine example of the old familiar 


hokum? 
* * . 
— has tossed an unexpected Christmas pres- 
ent into the laps of millers and bakers. To date 
these gentlemen do not seem to have opened the pack- 
age, although it is wanting the seasonal sticker advis- 
ing deferment of that pleasure. 

There is a potato shortage. That 
much is at least dimly understood. 
It has already appeared on the 
debit side of the household account 
book. But neither miller nor baker has given sufficient 
evidence of fully appteciating the situation. 

The potato shortage has a genuine business angle 
for milling and baking. It presents an unexpected 
and extraordinary opportunity for increasing the con- 
sumption of bread. Nothing like it has occurred for 
a long time; nothing like it is 
probable for a long time to 
come. 

As a source of advertising 
“copy” the adventitious down- 
fall of the potato beats any other 
current selling topic the trade is 
likely to hit upon. All the 
present-day talk of stimulating 
consumption through quality 
product and nutritional educa- 
tion cannot be half as potent as 
the simple fact that for the next eight months potatoes, 
the chief carbohydrate competitor of bread, will cost 
approximately twice as much as the wheaten loaf. 

What an opportunity to tell the world! And to 
prove it. Bread is a better food than potatoes, and 
costs half as much. Bread is a superb substitute for 
potatoes; it can be served with meat, in soups, in 
almost every way that tubers are used. And once the 
lesson has been learned, it won’t be so easy to unlearn, 
even when the lowly potato has come back—as it no 
doubt will next year—on the crest of a crop surplus. 


FEWER 
POTATOES, 
MORE BREAD 
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CHAIRMAN OF CONTINENTAL 
ADDRESSES NEW YORK BAKERS 





George G. Barber Is Principal Speaker at Banquet of the Annual Convention 
of the New York State Bakers’ Association —Car! Nill Elected 
President—Attendance Above Average 


The New York Bakers’ Association, 
Inc., held its annual convention at Utica, 
Dec. 1-2, when a representative gather- 
ing of bakers was present. Compared 
with recent meetings of the association, 
the registration showed a marked im- 
provement. 

F. A. Hollister, of the Cortland (N. 
Y.) Baking Co. and president of the as- 
sociation, called the meeting to order at 
the Utica Hotel, and briefly covered the 
activities of the association during the 
past year. He also referred to the co- 
operation given to the American Bakers 
Association, in connection with the ‘re- 
cent successful Buffalo convention. 

L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Association, 
spoke at length on the necessity of state 
associations. “Life is a race in which 
the element of time is always present,” 
he said, and then pointed out that trade 
associations save time by bringing to- 
gether those who are engaged in the in- 
dustry, that they may discuss and con- 
sider methods which will allow more and 
better work to be accomplished in a 
shorter time. Mr. Schumaker also 
claimed that there had been less change 
in the opportunities of the baking busi- 
ness than there had been in any other 
line of work. In conclusion he urged a 
greater and wider participation in trade 
associations by bakers of all denomina- 
tions. 

A paper prepared by Ellis C. Baum, 
sales manager for the Joe Lowe Co. and 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, on “Allied Trades Co- 
operation,” was read by Frederick H. 
Frazier, of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Baum unfortunately was un- 
able to be present, owing to the sudden 
death of his father, and a telegram of 
condolence from the association was sent 
him. 

The work of the national convention 
held recently in Buffalo was discussed at 
some length by Senator Ellwood M. 
Rabenold, counselor for the American 
Bakers Association. The salient point 
of the Buffalo meeting, he said, was the 
request that greater thought be given to 
the work of the association by each indi- 
vidual member. The speaker also ex- 
plained in detail the various memberships 
of the newly organized American In- 
stitute of Baking and the plans of the or- 
ganization. In conclusion, he said: “In- 
telligence is the product of the mind. It 
lends thought to the inertness of machin- 
ery and the static of possession. We hear 
about the heritage of brains and the 
heritage of ideas. The only heritage of 
ideas that we are given is that of tradi- 
tion passed on in history and by the mas- 
ter to the apprentice. We are creating 
heritage by the discussion of our prob- 
lems at this meeting.” 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The election of officers featured the 
concluding session, and resulted as fol- 
lows: Carl Nill, Watertown, president; 
Louis Wehle, Rochester, first vice pres- 
ident; William J. Morris, Jr., of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., New York, second 
vice president; E. B. Keirstead, Fair- 
banks Baking Co., New York, treasurer; 
Frank A. Lyon, New York, secretary. 
F. W. Dawdy, Elmira, and A. L. Sayre, 
Ogdensburg, were elected to the execu- 
tive committee for three years, and Wal- 
ter D. Ebinger, Brooklyn, was appointed 
to serve one year in place of B. E. An- 
thony, retired. 

A discussion regarding next year’s 
meeting place took up some time, and a 
motion was finally introduced by Senator 
Rabenold to the effect that it was the 
sense of the meeting to urge the execu- 
tive committee to consider the north 
country when making the selection. The 
motion was promptly carried and it is 
believed that the meeting may be held 
at either Saranac Lake, Lake Placid or 
Saratoga Springs. 

Traver Smith, manager of the sales 


promotion department of The Fleisch- 


mann Co., New York, spoke on “Individ- 
ual Markets.” He said that it was the 
business of the industry to ascertain ex- 
actly what people wanted, and also urged 
investigation of local markets to deter- 
mine what was desired. 

Declaring that the small neighborhood 
bakeries were the backbone of the indus- 
try, Peter G. Pirrie, associate editor of 
Bakers Weekly, in talking on “Better 
Bread at Lower Cost,” said that both 
large and smiall concerns should be guid- 
ed by excellence in craftsmanship with 
control of costs. By actual figures gath- 
ered from surveys made of the bakeries 
of the country, he showed how the in- 
voice cost of the ingredients does not al- 
ways represent the true cost, owing to 
shrinkage and other items. He urged the 
adoption of the production per hour per 
man rule, claiming that this did not mean 
forcing the men to greater efforts, but 
the mapping out of their work in order 
that with ease they might accomplish 
more in a shorter time. 


ON TRAINING A SALES FORCE 


Louis J. Wehle, of the Wehle Baking 
Co., Rochester, spoke on “Handling the 
Bakery Sales Force,” and characterized 
the industry as being a vital one. Its 
mission, he said, “is to feed the multitude. 
In times of fire, flood, or famine, our 
product is sought first.” He also de- 
scribed the manner in which he trained 
and conducted his sales force, backing 
up the men in their work, and making it 
his business to know them personally. 
The speaker also declared that he tried 
in every way to show his salesmen‘ that 
he had their interests at heart. 

“How the Baker Can Help the Grocer 
to Increase His Bread Sales” was the 
topic discussed by Conrad W. Frey, 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. He chiefly ‘re- 
ferred to the problems of stale and spe- 
cial breads, and to what could be done 
with that left over each day. The speak- 
er advocated the necessity of keeping up 
the price in order to allow grocers to 
make reasonable profits on bread sales. 

“The Way to Greater Sales” was the 
subject reviewed by Charles W. Myers, 
director of trade relations for Armour 
& Co., saying in part: “The way to great- 
er sales requires determination and en- 
thusiasm, which should go hand in hand 
with the outstanding fundamentals of 
knowledge of the business and capital 
with which to conduct it. Let us briefly 
analyze a few of the things that should 
be mastered before leaving the gate of 
knowledge. 

“Do you know what it costs to operate 
your bakery, and what products are in 





CONVENTION NOTES 


George P. Reuter, vice presi- 
dent of the Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York, arranged with the New York 
Central Lines. for special cars for 
the New York contingent. Mr. 
Reuter is an adept in arrangements 
of this nature. 

G. L. Hoerter, manager of the 
bakers’ supply department of Ar- 
mour & Co., attended with Charles 
W. Myers, director of the trade re- 
lations department. This concern 
is now showing great activity in 
connection with bakers, and it has 
on the market 18 products suitable 
for their use. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., was rep- 
resented by Oscar P. Doerr, gen- 
eral sales manager, and George 
Kelly, of the malt sirup depart- 
ment. 

Brockway Dickie, secretary of 
the Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., reported that a cele- 
bration was held there on Nov. 27 
in honor of this concern’s twentieth 
year in business. 
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demand and will pay you a profit? Also 
what products are not in demand, and, 
however meritorious, require great sales- 
manship to dispose of them? Do you 
know whether your selling prices cover 
all expenses of buying, selling, deprecia- 
tion of equipment, etc., and still provide 
a fair margin of profit? Do you keep 
an accurate record of all your purchases 
and expenses, and know your net profit 
after deducting all expenses from your 
gross profit each month? Are you taking 
on new ideas, instilling enthusiasm in your 
employees and installing modern im- 
provements in your shop? 

“Knowledge of your business, even if it 
is showing a profit, requires a constant 
check-up on possible leaks which cost 
money. Another thing that every baker 
should realize is that good will cannot 
possibly continue where inferior products 
are sold. You must build up your busi- 
ness by keeping up the quality of your 
goods. The five principles of successful 
merchandising are applicable to the bak- 
ing industry in the fullest sense, viz., con- 
venience, courtesy, attention, service, un- 
derstanding.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Myers referred to 
the toast campaign inaugurated a year 
or two ago, and said he considered it one 
of the most valuable selling efforts ever 
made on behalf of the baking industry. 
This campaign had proved that toast was 
not eaten alone, but that it served as a 
carrier for a score or more of other 
foods. 


GEORGE G. BARBER BANQUET SPEAKER 


At the banquet in the Utica Hotel, at 
which the attendance was about 200, 
George G. Barber, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, New York, was the chief 
speaker, his subject being “Our Respon- 
sibility to the Public.” His address fol- 
lows in part: 

“The baking business has grown with 
such gigantic strides during the past few 
years that it might almost be said that 
the demands of the public have taken us 
unawares. More and more, as the years 
go by, the housewives in the United 
States are shifting their labors from their 
own homes, where it has been performed 
largely by their own hands, to the shoul- 
ders of the well-equipped and scientifical- 
ly managed producers of requirements of 
the home. 

“The whole tenor of American life, the 
habits of the American housewife every- 
where, are going through a remarkable 
change, which is being noted by sociologi- 
cal experts and specialists who do not yet 
see the end of the transition into a new 
kind of living in America. We are 
forced to admit in these days that Ameri- 
can women are taking a more prominent 
and influential position in the régime of 
modern existence. Freedom from the 
cares of domesticity is being demanded 
through the wider privileges which mod- 
ern society is extending to women. It is 
a question in the minds of sociologists 
as to whether community life will not de- 
mand concentrated mass production in 
all of the necessities of life, resulting in 
mass consumption. This is observable in 
the great increase in the number of fam- 
ilies and persons who do not eat at home 
so that it would seem as if the great 
American sandwich ranks today as the 
foremost among the necessities of life. 

“In order effectively to serve the peo- 
ple and to meet the steadily increasing de- 
mands for our service occasioned by this 
transition, we must be cognizant of the 
seriousness of our place in the economic 
life of the people and be ready to give 
the maximum of service in return for the 
maximum of demand on the part of our 
customers. 

“You men can easily think back over 
the past 25 years of growth in this coun- 
try. You can see the tremendous on- 
ward rush of the American people in the 
desire to satisfy their increasingly lux- 
urious demands. They have been trying 
to throw off the shackles of hard work 
and all forms of unnecessary labor. The 
emancipation of women from domestic 
drudgery has almost become an accepted 
fact. 

“The baking business is not only a 
business, it is a profession. Our aim is 
so much the giving of service, we work 
so much on the basis of an ideal of 
service, we are actuated so greatly by 
the relationships between ourselves and 
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the great general public, that we legiti- 
mately consider ourselves in a profession. 

“Our great responsibility is to lift the 
level of the baking industry so that t!.c 
public will be served in maximum meas- 
ure. There are many ways in which this 
can be accomplished, but I am going to 
suggest only a few of them. First. We 
must furnish to the public the best quality 
of bread and cake at the lowest price 
consistent with a fair profit, which protit 
must be the result of operation which can 
be classed as reasonably efficient. Le.t 
I be misunderstood, let me say that t!\« 
public does not expect us to operate an 
bakery at a loss, and will not respett u: 
if we do. We, on the other hand, mut 
not penalize the public because of i 
efficiency in effort or equipment. We 
must eliminate waste and extravagan: > 
and pass on to the public the savin» 
effected. 

“Second. We must build character in’) 
the industry, into the individual bake 
and into the individual personality. T! « 
production of character is far more ii 
portant than any other of the produc s 
turned out in an industry. If an indu 
try be turning out men and women of |: 
standard, then that industry becomes, | ) 
matter what its products may be, a cur 
and not a blessing to its community. \\ 
are associated more hours a day with o 
work than with any other activity. | . 
in our associations, our characters a 
impaired or lowered, then the uplifti: 
influences of the remainder of our d 
will not be able to counteract these d 
pressing hours. You can therefore s: 
why I conceive it of enormous importanc . 
both from my interest in the industry a» | 
that in the communities in which bakeri: 
are located, that we be concerned abo 
the character of our associates in tl 
organization. The baking industry shou! | 
not welcome into its fold those who con 
for the mere purpose of ‘making a li 
ing.’ We must insist on associates w! 
desire to serve the public and, throu; 
service, reap the rewards of service. 

“Third. It must be the foundation 
our desire to have the community thi) 
well of us, both as an organization of m:\ 
with one endeavor at heart, and as inc 
viduals. It is the individual who mak s 
the impression upon the community, ai | 
from its contact with the individual t!. 
community takes its cue as to the inte 
rity and character of the particular bu 
ness and industry. To be loved and r 
ognized by the public for a charact:: 
worthily won, and for services faithful 
and unselfishly rendered, is a boon to |! 
cherished. 

“Fourth. We must follow the Gold 
Rule. Each member of this associati: 
must expect to help and be helped | 
the other members. 

“Fifth. Each of us must understar 
that machinery does not do all of t! 
work of a bakery. The work is done | 
the heads and hands of the many w! 
man the machinery, who watch over i! 
automatic actions; with the care of tl 
engineers, who see to it that it perforn 
its automatic service with accuracy. T] 
great problems confronting us are thos 
of reducing costs and developing me: 
We must develop the art of enabling me 
and women to get greater results in bot 
achievement and happiness out of thei 
work. 

“And now a word as to our respon 
sibilities to ourselves. What should b. 
the relationship of one baker to anothe: 
be he large or small? On this question 
too, there can be no doubt. As baker 
for the public, we are too much intereste: 
in a common end. Every baker who doe 
his best to live up to the conditions I hav: 
outlined is working to help every othe 
baker. 


THE USEFULNESS OF MERGERS 


“The growing tendency of industry i: 
America is to expand, to develop int: 
large aggregations. This has had its re 
flections in the baking business, and is 0 
as much service to every baker as it ha- 
been to the public. The urge to the publi: 
to increase the consumption of any par 
ticular kind of bread raises the consump 
tion of bread as a whole. In the sam: 
way the increasing standards of purity 
production and character help in th: 
creation of more and better markets fo: 
all. National economic life today is « 
reality, and we cannot escape it. Thi: 
has produced an urge for the members 0: 
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all trades to co-operate with each other 
in bettering their condition. Everything, 
anything, any one of us does has its 
power for good or for bad for all of us.” 

An excellent entertainment, consisting 
of singing and vaudeville acts followed 
by an informal dance, helped to make 
the evening most enjoyable. 





Attendance 


Among those present were: 

Bakers.—Howard A. Boettger, Carl F. 
Loysen, M. A. Varden, E. J. Krewer, Arthur 
A. Rosenblum, F. H. Morgan, Fred L. Ran- 
dall, T. W. Russell, C. R. Boettger, Utica; 
E. B. Keirstead, Richard Meyer, F. H. 
Frazier, William Deininger, New York; Carl 
F. Kehlhof, C. W. Faber, Buffalo; M. J. 
Rowland, Saratoga Springs; A. B. Hiscutt, 
Batavia; T. W. Dawdy, Elmira; William 
Adama, North Tonawanda; Mrs. A. C. Craig, 
William H. Boettger, Syracuse; Fred A. 
Hollister, Cortland; J. H. Shurter, Phoe- 
nicia; L, G. Graeves, Saranac Lake; Ww. E. 
Wind, J. W. Wind, Whitesboro; Lawrence 
English, John Toley, Schenectady; Charles 
A. Hagaman, Albany; B. J. Hotchkiss, R. Z. 
Spaulding, Binghamton; J. Leo O’Brien, J. 
L. Foley, F. J. Foley, P. Van Swall, Paul 
J. Kosler, Rome; A. J. Pooler, Adams; J. 
J. Lynch, Little Falls; Carl G. Nill, W. L. 
Morgan, Watertown; W. J. Travis, Pough- 
keepsie; E. J. Geise, Olean; George Wurz- 


bacher, Frankfort; A. L. Sayer, Ogdens- 
burg; L. Wehle, Rochester; George Mai- 
hofer, Carthage; L. J. Schumacher, C. F. 


Livingston, Philadelphia. 

Allied Trades.—W. J. Morris, Jr., W. M. 
Howe, O. J. Brucker, H. H. Raeder, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co; G. L. Barrett, H. P. Kysor, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; A. E. Hammond, 
Thompson Milling Co; E. J. Thomas, Com- 
mander Mil Co; C. P. Case, C. Asquith, 
New England Flour Co; G. Gesegnet, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation; Marshall Holt, 
Chesapeake Flour Co; G, P. Drake, Red 
Star Milling Co; T. Carroll Davis, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co; W. H. Bliss, Big Diamond 
Mills Co; H. R. Newcomb, Dr. R. E. Lee, 
Walter D. Phillips, T. E. Newcomb, A. Bick- 
el, J. T. Traynor, J. A. Brennan, Wallace 
A. Cook, J. L. Graver, The Fleischmann Co; 
T. L. Jordan, W. J. Meade, J. T. Folson, 
P. Ballantine & Sons; R. W. Wallace, J. H. 
Moore, the J. H. Day Co; J. C. Emley, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; C. C. MacBurney, Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co; C. A. Rawlingson, 
Worcester Salt Co; A. H. Benson, T. F. Bar- 
bour, Procter & Gamble Co; C. J. Priester, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; H. B. Pear- 
son, Malt-Diastase Co; W. P. Duff, C. H. 
Purdy, J. M. Gleeson, Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc; M. M. Hartz, Hartz Machinery Co; 
Martin Miller, Martin Miller Co., Inc; Hugo 
Jaburg, Jr., Henry L. Thieke, Jaburg Bros., 
Inc; F. H. Schuyler, International Co; L. 
E. La Sour, General Outdoor Advertising 
Co; E. H. Sage, Joe Lowe Co; F. E. Quick, 
American Oven & Machine Co; I. A. Mar- 
shall, Petri & Jones Co; George W. Knapp- 
mann, Kotten Machine Co; C. R. Rinehart, 
Overman Cushion -Tire Co; J. Freeman, 
Harry Freeman, Thomson Machine Co; D. O. 
Stapp, Acme Box & Crate Co; L. W. Bog- 
ner, S. Gumpert Co., Inc; 8. Eisner, H. L. 
Bush, Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper 
Co; Irving White, H. Lockwood, I. J. White 
Co; G. Warren Wheeler, Bakers Review; 
A. W. Parry, Bakers’ Helper; F. 8S. Bam- 
ford, Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly; A. 
8S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller. 





BAKERS ARRANGING FOR EXHIBIT 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Preliminary arrange- 
ments for the annual convention and bak- 
ers’ exposition to be held in St. Louis 
at the Coliseum during the first week in 
May next year by the Associate Bakers 
of America are progressing satisfac- 
torily. Approximately 30 bakers attend- 
ed the first meeting of the local commit- 
tee, and elected the following officers: 
Michael Hoffmann, chairman; Joseph 
Machatschek, vice chairman; William J. 
Hoerr, treasurer; Herman Drosten, 
financial secretary. 

A subsequent meeting was held at the 
Mission Inn on Dec. 7, at which a large 
number of those interested in the .con- 
vention were present. Considerable en- 
thusiasm was shown at this meeting, and 
a number of booths were contracted for 
at that time. A-modern bakery will be 
installed, and the public will be shown 
how such a plant operates. 

Michael Hoffmann, president of the 
Associate Bakers of America, has -an- 
nounced that a meeting of the executive 
committee of the association will be held 
in St. Louis, Jan. 12-13. It is also 
planned to hold a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association here at that time. 





INDIANA BAKERS IN SESSION 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—The final 1925 dis- 
trict meetings of the Indiana Bakers’ As- 
sociation were held at Muncie on Dec. 9 
and at Logansport on the following day. 
C. P. Ehlers, secretary-manager of the 
— presided at the two gather- 

gs. 

More than 50 bakers and allied trades- 
men attended the district meeting at 
Muncie, at which Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
ste com of the American Institute of 

aking, L. E. Rumsey, secretary of the 
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American Bakers Association, and I. L. 
Miller, state food and drug commissioner 
of Indiana, were among the principal 
speakers. 

On the following day the final district 
meeting of 1925 was held at Logansport. 
Dr. Rumsey addressed the 30 bakers 
present, outlining the work of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. Jesse A. Diet- 
zen, vice president of the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, was another of the prin- 
cipal speakers on the program. 

O. W. Hall, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., and H. L. Folkerth, of The 
Fleischmann Co., scored several loaves of 
bread at each of the meetings. 





TEXAS BAKERY’S GROWTH 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Another il- 
lustration of the growth of the baking 
business in the Southwest is the announce- 
ment of the Amarillo (Texas) Baking 
Co. that it will begin construction, late in 
December, of a $50,000 plant in Amarillo. 
This also reflects the rapid growth of 
the panhandle and south plains sections 
of western Texas, in which large ranches 
are being subdivided and sold to farmers, 
railroads are making extensions, new 
counties are being organized, and many 
towns are being developed. 

The Amarillo Baking Co. was acquired 
three years ago by J. W. Houcks & Son, 
the present owners, who have several 
times made small plant extensions. Its 
Holsum and Butternut breads are sold 
over a radius of 200 miles from Amarillo 
in Texas and New Mexico. The new 
plant will be complete by next April, and 
will have a daily capacity of 20,000 loaves. 
It will be the largest and most modern 
plant in the Texas panhandle. 





NASHVILLE TRADE NORMAL 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The bread trade in 
Nashville is of a routine character. De- 
cember was not marked by any important 
changes in the prices of raw material, 
and prices have ruled steady. 

F. B. Evers, president of the Nashville 
Bakers’ Association, announces that the 
drive started last month by the associa- 
tion to boost the sale of electric toasters 
has been meeting with very satisfactory 
results. ’ 
_ Bakers are busy with Christmas fruit 
cake, many tons of which will be handled. 
Prices remain unchanged at about 60c Ib. 





STOCKS OF FLOUR ARE SMALL 

Purapetpnia, Pa.—Local bakers are 
carrying only small supplies of flour, and 
have, followed the recent advances in 
prices reluctantly. It is improbable that 
they will make any further purchases 
until after Dec. 31. 

While refiners are quoting sugar 10 


points higher, bakers are still able, by 
shopping around, to secure ample sup- 
plies at the previous figure of 5.40c lb for 
fine granulated. 

Butter is in moderate but ample sup- 
ply, and prices are 5c lower. Eggs also 
are weak, due to the weather favoring 
production, and prices are 9@1Ic lower. 

Retail bread prices show little change 
for the month, and bakers note a fair 
business. Samuet S. Danrets. 


ST. LOUIS TRADE IMPROVED 


Continued Improvement Noted in Sale of 
Sweet Goods—Country Bakers Complain 
of Competition from the Cities 


Sr. Louis, Mo—An improvement in 
the sale of both bread and sweet goods 
is reported by bakers in the St. Louis 
territory. While the holiday rush has 
not yet been reached, its advance effect 
is being felt. The year, as a whole, has 
been a prosperous one. 

Retail bakers state that the sale of 
sweet goods shows a continuous improve- 
ment. Much of their attention is now 
centered on these products, and many at- 
tractive holiday window displays are be- 
ing installed. 

Bakers in some of the smaller towns 
complain of a falling off in business, due 
largely to competition by the city whole- 
sale plants. Truck routes are being op- 
erated as far as 70 miles outside cities, 
and the tendency of people is to buy city 
made bread. The only way for the coun- 
try baker to overcome this is by making 
better bread, and in some cases this is 
being done successfully. 

Stocks of flour are very low, old book- 
ings having largely been used up. It is 
likely, however, that stocks are sufficient 
to last until about Feb. 1, and buying for 
future supplies will be put off until after 
Jan. 1. Bakers persist in the thought 
that lower prices will rule then. 

That the industry is in a sound condi- 
tion to start the new year is evidenced in 
the volume of business being done by 
machinery manufacturers and supply 
houses. Improved equipment is being 
installed in many plants throughout the 
territory. 








W. G. Martin, Jr. 





COMPANY INSURES EMPLOYEES 

New York, N. Y.—A blanket life in- 
surance policy has been written by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for em- 
ployees of the National Biscuit Co., bene- 
fiting 20,000 persons in more than 300 
cities of the United States. The total in- 
surance is $30,000,000, in amounts varying 
from $1,000 to $1,500. 





The ‘Baker 


at Yuletide 





F all the baker’s products renowned for their holiday prominence, 


mince pie and fruit cake are probably the most popular. 


The 


Christmas mince pie is more and more being featured by progressive 


bakers, particularly the retailers. 


Its making is an art that many 


modern housewives do not have, and the baker who has it, or who can attain 
it, is assured of large trade and rich profits. 

One of the most psychologically penetrating descriptions ever -written 
concerning a food had as its subject the Christmas mince pie. Its author 
was E. H. Arr, known for his judgment of delicious dishes. It follows: 
“A true Christmas mince pie should be an inch thick, with a thin, flaky 
crust, tinted by its imprisoned juices, which threaten to break through like 


blood from overfull veins. 


Around its edge must be a slight crinkle made by 


the tines of a fork or castor bottle cover; and in its top a hole here and there 


from the stroke of a knife to let the steam out. 


This steam, once known, 


can never be forgotten,—the intermingled exhalation of beef and pork or 
suet, and apples and raisins and citron, and sugar and spices and boiled 
cider, and, in profane families, a dash of good brandy. When you press 
upon its upper crust, there should gush up from the slashes a brown gravy, 
sparkling with tiny globules of fat and deliciously scenting the room. For- 
tunate they who have been permitted to relish, with a slice of cream cheese 
and a mug of sweet cider, this healthful, bliss-giving pie!” 








See SG EC BG Se Sie Sie See See See SiSet See Ree 
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WHITE LOAF PRAISED 
IN AUSTRALASIA 


Merits of White and Brown Bread Discussed 
at Annual Meeting of Master Bak- 
ers at Adelaide 


MeEvBourne, Vicroria, Nov. 15. Every 
state of the commonwealth was repre- 
sented at the annual convention of mas- 
ter bakers recently held at Adelaide, 
South Australia. The meeting was voted 
one of the most successful in the 21 years’ 
history of the Federated Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Australasia. 

The white versus brown bread contro- 
versy received considerable attention. It 
was pointed out that, so far as they were 
concerned, the master bakers were pre- 
pared to make whatever kind of bread 
their customers wanted. They consid- 
ered, however, that white bread was every 
bit as palatable and nutritious as brown, 
for which, it was admitted, there had 
lately been an increasing demand. 








WHITE BREAD GLORIFIED 


E. J. Birbeck, Adelaide, the father of 
the convention, was among the speakers 
at the gathering. He said in part: 

“White flour as today produced ex- 
ceeds in nutrition and food economy every 
other article of human diet. . . . White 
bread approaches the complete food. 
The home of the brown loaf which con- 
tains the bran, the husk, the skin, the 
Shell, the bark, the fiber—all waste mat- 
ter of the wheat berry—is in the realm 
of the faddist and fake food sharper. . . . 

“What is the use of brown bread hav- 
ing more phosphate than white bread, if 
less of it can be assimilated? . . . The 
men engaged in the hardest of toil are 
the men who diet on white bread; the 
men who load and unload our ships, the 
men who build our railways, and the men 
who are constantly tearing up our foot- 
paths, are men whose diet is white bread. 
In fact, all manual workers, copper, sil- 
ver, coal, and gold miners, diet on white 
bread; and last, but not least, the lady 
in the home, the mother of Australia’s 
stalwart boys and girls, diets on the 
Australian white wheaten loaf of bread.” 

L. Hauser, Melbourne, said that “re- 
formers appear from time to time to help 
cure the nation by advising it to eat 
nothing but whole meal bread.” He sub- 
mitted lengthy extracts from an article 
by T. B. Woods, professor of agricul- 
ture, Cambridge University, in which he 
showed that white bread was the cheap- 
est, as well as the best, foodstuff. 

It was decided strongly to protest 
against any legislation aimed at prohibit- 
ing night baking, on the ground that such 
legislation was against the interests of 
the public. A copy of an adopted resolu- 
tion was ordered to be sent to the prime 
minister and to the premiers of the sev- 
eral states, 

The question of the weight of bread 
was keenly discussed. It was urged that 
legislation should be introduced provid- 
ing penalties for the sale of light weight 
bread in proportion to the magnitude of 
the offense, providing the baker knew of 
the offense. One delegate asserted that 
it was almost impossible to produce a 
batch of loaves of uniform weight. An- 
other was of the opinion that the weight 
of bread was due only partly to condi- 
tions in the bakehouse, much depending 
upon the temperature of the oven. 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 





SMALL DENVER BAKERY OPENED 

Denver, Coro.—A retail bakery only 
13x25, yet with 16 feet of showcases and 
an old-fashioned Dutch fireplace, with a 
real wood fire, and plenty of aisle room 
for customers, is the unique new shop re- 
cently started here. The building, which 
was designed by a local architect, follows 
the Dutch scheme of decoration through- 
out. The ceilings are beamed, with lion- 
head carvings on the ends of each beam. 
Walls are tinted in iridescent. colors, 
and a plate rail extends around the rdom. 
The showcases are built with small lattice 
squarés on the outside of the glass. The 
bakery, which is owned and operated by 
William Holzworth & Sons, known as the 
Acme Bakers, is located in a residential 
neighborhood, directly opposite one of 
the largest Piggly Wiggly stores in the 


city. 
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A New 
Pacific Coast 
Bakery 


ONSOLIDATING the 
(Chusiness of four large 

bakeries under one 
name and in one building, 
the California Baking Co. 
has finished and now oc- 
cupies its new plant, cost- 
ing $1,800,000 and claimed 
to be the finest and largest 
west of the Mississippi 
River. The event was cele- 
brated by 50,000 people 
who attended the formal 
opening held Nov. 16. R. 

J. Workman, president 
and general manager of 
the company, directed the 
consolidation of these four 
bakeries and also the plan- 
ning and erection of the 
model plant which now 
houses them. Entering 
the baking business after 
making a success of other 
food enterprises, he began 
absorbing other plants, the 
result being that the for- 
mer California Baking Co., 
Young & Swain Baking 
Co., Golden State Baking 
Co. and A. B. C. Baking 
Co. have been consolidated under one corporate name and as one unit. 

The bakery is a three-story structure, 200x200, with a floor space of 
100,000 square feet, covered with red magnesite, and adjoining it are the 
power plant and the garage, one story high, 50x200. The second floor con- 
tains the general offices, and the lower one the wrapping and delivery depart- 
ments. On the top floor is a wareroom where 28,000 bbls flour can be stored 
close to the seven blenders, from which the flour goes to the automatic scales 
and into the mixing machines, where other ingredients are added automatical- 
ly. The mixer dumps its load into troughs, which are rolled into the dough 
room over the scales. Here the dough remains two hours in a uniform tem- 
perature of 85 degrees. 

From the third floor the dough drops through a chute into reservoirs just 
above the second floor, going thence to the dividers, the rounders, and then 
to the proofer. Here it is kept at a uniform temperature for 13 minutes, 
going by belt conveyer to the molder, after which it goes to another proofing 
box for an hour. Taken from the proofer on trays, the bread goes to the 
two traveling ovens, which have a maximum capacity of 6,000 loaves of bread 
per hour. From the ovens it is conveyed to a cooler, hanging above the first 
floor, where the racks move back and forth through washed air. Next it is 
dropped to the main floor, where belts carry it to the automatic wrapping and 
sealing machines, it being finally loaded onto racks, sent to the shipping 
compartments and then placed in the delivery trucks. Prac- 
tically every phase of the business is automatic, yet 180 people 











find employment in the plant. 

Two special features are a laboratory, where every in- 
gredient is tested, as also is the output. The other is a recrea- 
tion hall for employees and guests, also used as a meeting 
place for domestic science and health units. 

The two ovens are products of the Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc., and 80 ft long. Provision has been made for installing 
another of the same size at a later date. The proofers, dividers 
and coolers are also products of the same company. 

R. J. Workman, who founded the California Baking Co. 
and under whose direction it has been developed, is president 
and general manager. He made the plans for the building 
after traveling throughout the United States, adopting best 
features of various bakeries. Their development was the task 
of J. Robanser, chief engineer of the company, assisted by 
L. C. Jensen, vice president and purchasing agent, Eugene 
Guiney, sales manager, L. C. Ward, production manager, Wil- 
liam C. Parker, secretary-treasurer, and the other directors, 
Louis Sutter, H. S. Young and S. T. O'Neill. 


————rt‘éié eé‘Ss;é‘é‘<‘~; Ct; —— 
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The Bakery Promotion Game in Charles Dickens’ Time 


T has always been conceded that a 
good way to make a fortune is to ob- 
tain something at a certain amount 

and sell it for double that figure. If it 
can be done successfully, one’s riches are 
limited only by the amount one can sell. 
The practice is easier than might be sup- 
posed at first thought, because it is well 
known that a vast majority of people 
yearns for money like mustard yearns for 
beef. Consequently, all that is needed to 
sell a thing is to give it a surface finish 
with the bright luster of possible great 
profits. 

The financial junkers who are respon- 
sible for the present day mergers of bak- 
ing companies follow this plan. They are 
using bread as an instrument, but it isn’t 
the profit in that article that makes them 
worry about income taxes; it is the old 
army game of issuing attractive looking 
shares, running up the price and unload- 
ing on the outsiders. ; 

It is generally supposed that stock job- 
bing is new to baking. This supposition 
is false. In Nicholas Nickleby, written 
by Charles Dickens in 1838, the promo- 
tion of a baking company is described, 
and it is remarkable and amusing to one 
knowing the financial structure of the 
modern mergers. 

One of the principals in the company is 
Ralph Nickleby, a master in the gentle 
art of thinning other people’s bank rolls. 
He is shown in his office, awaiting the 
time for which a meeting is scheduled to 
arouse public interest in the “United 
Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and 
Crumpet Baking and Punctual Delivery 
Company.” He was dressed to walk 
abroad. He wore a bottle green spencer 
over a blue coat; a white waistcoat, gray 
mixture pantaloons, and Wellington boots 
drawn over them. The corner of a small- 
plaited shirt frill struggled out, as if in- 
sisting to show itself, from between his 
chin and the top button of his spencer; 
and the latter garment was not made 
low enough to conceal a long, gold watch 
chain. He wore a —* of powder 
upon his head, as if to make himself look 
benevolent; but if that were his pur- 
pose, he would perhaps have done better 
to powder his countenance also, for there 
was something in its very wrinkles, and 
in his cold, restless eye, which seemed to 
tell of cunning that would announce itself 
in spite of him. 

A caller was ushered in, by name Mr. 
Bonney,—a pale gentleman in a violent 
hurry, with his hair standing up in great 
disorder all over his head. And thus, 
henceforth, runs the text of the tale: 

* @# 


“My dear Nickleby,” said the gentle- 
man, taking off a white hat which was so 
full of papers that it would scarcely 
stick upon his head, “there’s not a mo- 
ment to lose. I have a cab at the door. 
Sir Matthew Pupker takes the chair, and 
three members of Parliament are posi- 
tively coming. I have seen two of them 
safely out of bed. The third, who was 
at Crockford’s all night, has just gone 
home to put a clean shirt on, and take a 
bottle or two of soda water, and will cer- 
tainly be with us in time to address the 
meeting. He is a little excited by last 
night, but never mind that. He always 
speaks the stronger for it.” 

“It seems to promise pretty well,” said 
Mr. Nickleby. 

“Pretty well!” echoed Mr. Bonney. “It’s 
the finest idea that was ever started. 
‘United Metropolitan Improved Hot 
Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punc- 
tual Delivery Company. Capital, five 
millions, in five hundred thousand shares 
of ten pounds each.’ Why, the very name 
will get the shares up to a premium in 
ten days.” 

“And when they are at a premium,” 
said Mr. Nickleby, smiling. 

“When they are, you know what to do 
with them as well as any man alive, and 
how to back quietly out at the right 
time,” said Mr. Bonney, slapping the 
capitalist familiarly on the shoulder. 
“But let us go.” 

There was a great bustle in Bishopsgate 
Street Within, as they drew up in a 
hackney cabriolet soon afterward. It 
being a windy day, half a dozen men were 
tacking across the road under a press of 


paper bearing gigantic announcements 
that a public meeting would be holden at 
1 o’clock precisely, to take into consid- 
eration the propriety of petitioning Par- 
liament in favor of the United Metropoli- 
tan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet 
Baking and Punctual Delivery Company, 
capital £5,000,000, in 500,000 shares of 
£10 each; which sums were duly set 
forth in fat black figures of considerable 
size. Mr. Bonney elbowed his way brisk- 
ly upstairs, receiving in his progress 
many low bows from the waiters who 
stood on the landings to show the way, 
and, followed by Mr. Nickleby, dived 
into a suite of apartments behind the 
great public room, in the second of which 
was a business looking table, and several 
business looking people. 

“Hear!” cried a gentleman with a 
double chin, as Mr. Bonney presented 
himself. “Chair, gentlemen, chair!” 

The newcomers were received with uni- 
versal approbation, and Mr. Bonney bus- 
tled up to the top of the table, took off his 
hat, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
knocked a hackney coachman’s knock on 
the table with a little hammer; whereat 
several gentlemen cried “Hear!” and 
nodded slightly to each other, as much as 
to say what spirited conduct that was. 
Just at this moment a waiter, feverish 
with agitation, tore into the room and, 
throwing the door open with a crash, 
shouted “Sir Matthew Pupker!” 

The committee stood up and clapped 
their hands for joy; and while they were 
clapping them, in came Sir Matthew 
Pupker, attended by two live members of 
Parliament, one Irish and one Scotch, 
all smiling and bowing, and looking so 
pleasant that it seemed a perfect marvel 
how any man could have the heart to 
vote against them. Sir Matthew Pupker 
especially, who had a little round head 
with a flaxen wig on the top of it, fell 
into such a paroxysm of bows that the 
wig threatened every instant to be jerked 
OM « « 
All this time, Sir Matthew Pupker and 
the two other members were relating to 
their separate circles what the intentions 
of the government were about taking up 
the bill; with a full account of what the 
government had said in a whisper the last 
time they had dined with it, and how the 
government had been observed to wink 
when it said so; from which premises 
they were at no loss to draw the conclu- 
sion that if the government had one ob- 
ject more at heart than another, that one 
object was the welfare and advantage of 
the United Metropolitan Improved Hot 
Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punc- 
tual Delivery Company. 

Meanwhile, and pending the arrange- 
ments of the proceedings and a fair divi- 
sion of the speechifying, the public in 
the large room was eyeing, by turns, the 
empty platform and the ladies in the 
music gallery. In these amusements the 
greater portion of them had been occu- 
pied for a couple of hours before, and 
as the most agreeable diversions | p= up- 
on the taste on a too protracted enjoy- 
ment of them, the sterner spirits now be- 
gan to hammer on the floor with their 
bootheels, and to express their dissatis- 
faction by various hoots and cries... . 

At length, and at last, the assembly 
left off shouting, but Sir Matthew Pup- 
ker being voted into the chair, they un- 
derwent a relapse that lasted five min- 
utes. This over, Sir Matthew Pupker 
went on to say what must be his feelings 
on that great occasion, and what must 
be that occasion in the eyes of the world, 
and what must be the intelligence of his 
fellow-countrymen before him, and what 
must be the wealth and respectability of 
his honorable friends behind him, and 
lastly, what must be the importance to 
the wealth, the happiness, the comfort, 
the liberty, the very existence of a free 
and great people, of such an institution 
as the United Metropolitan Improved 
Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and 
Punctual Delivery Company ! 

Mr. Bonney then presented himself to 
move the first resolution, and having run 
his right hand through his hair, and 
planted his left, in an easy manner, in his 
ribs, he consigned his hat to the care of 
the gentleman with the double chin (who 
acted as a species of bottle holder to the 








orators generally) and said he would read 
to them the first resolution,—“That this 
meeting views with alarm and apprehen- 
sion the existing state of the muffin trade 
in this metropolis and its neighborhood; 
that it considers the muffin boys, as at 
present constituted, wholly undeserving 
the confidence of the public; and that it 
deems the whole muffin system alike 
prejudicial to the health and morals of 
the people, and subversive of the best in- 
terests of a great commercial and mer- 
cantile community.” 

The honorable gentleman made a 
speech which drew tears from the eyes 
of the ladies, and awakened the liveliest 
emotions in every individual present. He 
had visited the houses of the poor in the 
various districts of London, and had 
found them destitute of the slightest ves- 
tige of a muffin, which there appeared too 
much reason to believe some of these in- 
digent persons did not taste from year’s 
end to year’s end. He had found that 
among muffin sellers there existed drunk- 
enness, debauchery, and profligacy, which 
he attributed to the debasing nature of 
their employment as at present exer- 
cised. He had found the same vices 
among the poorer class of people who 
ought to be muffin consumers, and this he 
attributed to the despair engendered by 
their being placed beyond the reach of 
that nutritious article, which drove them 
to seek a false stimulant in intoxicating 
liquors. 

He would undertake to prove before 
a committee of the House of Commons 
that there existed a combination to keep 
up the price of muffins, and to give the 
bellmen a monopoly; he would prove it 
by bellmen at the bar of that house; and 
he would also prove that these men cor- 
responded with each other by secret 
words and signs, as “Snooks,” “Walker,” 
“Ferguson,” “Is Murphy Right?” and 
many others. It was this melancholy 
state of things that the company pro- 
posed to correct; firstly, by prohibiting, 
under heavy penalties, all private muffin 
trading of every description; secondly, 
by themselves supplying the public gen- 
erally, and the poor at their own homes, 
with muffins of first quality at reduced 
prices. It was with this object that a 
bill had been introduced into Parliament 
by their patriotic chairman, Sir Matthew 
Pupker. It was this bill that they had 
met to support. It was the supporters of 
this bill who could confer undying bright- 
ness and splendor upon England, under 
the name of the United Metropolitan Im- 
proved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking 
and Punctual Delivery Company; he 
would add, with a capital of £5,000,000 
in 500,000 shares of £10 each. 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby seconded the reso- 
lution, and another gentleman having 
moved that it be amended by the inser- 
tion of the words “and crumpet” after 
the word “muffin” whenever it occurred, 
it was carried triumphantly. Only one 
man in the crowd cried “No!” and he 
was promptly taken into custody, and 
straightway borne off. 

The second resolution, which recog- 
nized the expediency of immediately 
abolishing “all muffin (or crumpet) sell- 
ers, all traders in muffins (or crumpets) 
of whatsoever description, whether male 
or female, boys or men, ringing hand 
bells or otherwise,’ was moved by a 
grievous gentleman of semiclerical ap- 
pearance, who went at once into such 
deep pathetics that he knocked the first 
gentleman clean out of tlie course in no 
time. A pinfall could have been heard 
in the room as he described the cruelties 
inflicted on wuffin boys by their masters, 
which he very wisely urged were in them- 
selves a sufficient reason for the estab- 
lishment of that inestimable company. 
It seemed that the unhappy youths were 
nightly turned out into the wet streets 
at the most inclement periods of the year, 
to wander about, in darkness and rain—or 
it might be hail and snow—for hours to- 
gether, without shelter, food or warmth; 
and let the public never forget upon 
the latter point, that while the muffins 
were provided with warm clothing and 
blankets, the boys were wholly unpro- 
vided for, and left to their own resources. 

At this, there were cries of “Shame!” 
The honorable gentleman then related one 





case of a muffin boy who, having been 
exposed to this inhuman and barbarous 
system for no less than five years, at 
length fell a victim to a cold in the head, 
beneath which he gradually sank until he 
fell into a perspiration and recovered ; this 
he could vouch for, on his own authority, 
but he had heard (and he had no reason 
to doubt the fact) of a still more heart- 
rending and appalling circumstance. He 
had heard of the case of an orphan muffin 
boy who, having been run over by a 
hackney carriage, had been removed to 
a hospital, had undergone the amputation 
of his leg below the knee, and was now 
actually pursuing his occupation on 
crutches. Fountain of justice, were these 
things to last! 

This was the department of the sub- 
ject that took the meeting, and this was 
the style of speaking to enlist the crowd’s 
sympathy. The men shouted; the ladies 
wept into their pocket handkerchiefs un- 
til they were moist, and waved them un- 
til they were dry. The excitement was 
tremendous, and Mr. Nickleby whispered 
to Mr. Bonney that the shares were 
thenceforth at a premium of 25 per cent. 

The resolution was, of course, adopted 
with loud acclamations, every man hold- 
ing up two hands in favor of it. This 
done, the draft of the proposed petition 
was read at length. The petition said, as 
all petitions do say, that the petitioners 
were very humble, and the petitioned very 
honorable, and the object very virtuous. 
Therefore, it said, the bill ought to be 
passed into a law at once, to the ever- 
lasting honor and glory of that most 
honorable and glorious commons of Eng- 


-land in Parliament assembled. 


Then, the gentleman who had been at 
Crockford’s all night, and who looked 
something the worse about the eyes in 
consequence, came forward to tell his 
fellow-countrymen what a speech he 
meant to make in favor of that petition 
whenever it should be presented, and how 
desperately he meant to taunt the Par- 
liament if it rejected the bill. He would 
inform it, also, that he regretted his hon- 
orable friends had not inserted a clause 
rendering the purchase of muffins and 
crumpets compulsory upon all classes of 
the community, which he—opposing all 
half measures, and preferring to go the 
extreme animal—pledged himself to pro- 
pose and divide upon, in committee. 
After announcing this determination, the 
honorable gentleman grew jocular, and, 
as patent leather boots, lemon colored 
kid gloves and a fur coat collar assist 
jokes materially, there was immense 
laughter and much cheering and, more- 
over, such a brilliant display of ladies’ 
pocket handkerchiefs as threw the griev- 
ous gentleman quite into the shade. 

And when the petition had been read 
and was about to be adopted, there came 
forward the Irish member, who was a 
young gentleman of ardent temperament. 
He made a speech such as only an Irish 
member can make, breathing the true 
soul and spirit of poetry, and poured 
forth with such fervor that it made one 
warm to look at him. He told them how 
he would demand the extension of that 
great boon to his native country; how he 
would claim for her equal rights in the 
muffin laws as in all other laws; and how 
he yet hoped to see the day when crump- 
ets should be toasted in her lowly cabins, 
and muffin bells should ring out in her 
rich, green valleys. Then he gave way to 
the Scotch member, who made various 
pleasant allusions to the probable amount 
of profits, which increased the good 
humor that the poetry had awakened. 

All the speeches put together did ex- 
actly what they were intended to do. 
They established in the hearers’ minds 
that there was no speculation so promis- 
ing, or at the same time so praiseworthy, 
as the United Metropolitan Improved 
Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and 
Punctual Delivery Company. 

So the petition in favor of the bill was 
agreed upon, and the meeting adjourned 
with acclamations, and Mr. Nickleby and 
the other directors went to the office to 
lunch, as they did every day at 1:30 
o’clock, and to remunerate themselves for 
which (as the company was still in its in- 
fancy) they only charged three guineas 
each man for every such attendance. 
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ET the baker who wishes 
to become popular both 
with the children and 
their food buying parents 

} make a systematic study 

of some one question that relates to 
products of which the youngsters are 
especially fond, and he is likely to find 

business expanding and profits multi- 
plying. It is the exceptional child who does not enjoy 
cake, and the baker who makes it possible, on the one 
hand, for the rank and file of children to indulge this 
taste, and on the other can prove that he is ready to 
safeguard their health, is the one who is most likely to 
increase his business along other lines as well, 

The only equipment needed besides his own tech- 
nical skill is, first, authoritative information as to the 
place of cake in a well-ordered diet, 
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(ake for Children 


BY WINIFRED STUART GIBBS 


The second step of a cake promoting campaign 
brings us to the four-year-old. Such a child may 
have the cookies, and may also include simple sponge 
cake in his cake list and, after still another. year, 
gingerbread. 

Gingerbread, or molasses cake, is a classic favorite, 
and gingerbread men and animals have figured in the 
children’s stories for several generations at least. It 
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is suggested that the baker might do 
well to spend some time designing sim- 
ple gingerbread specialties or “cut- 
outs.” Mothers and_ kindergarten 
teachers, as well as teachers in the 
higher grades, are using foods as one 
means of education, and anything 
which helps to fix certain ideas in tly 
minds of the children is welcomed. 

Before leaving the cooky subject, one should hin 
that the addition of figs, dates and raisins will enhanc. 
both the attractiveness and the food value. If th: 
cookies are for very little children the fruits shoul: 
be steamed, and added in the form of a jam or marm: 
lade. 

This makes it possible to strain the skins ou. 
Older children may have the unstrained fruit, but tin 
toddlers are better for having anythin 
harsh or irritating removed. 





and, second, suggestions on the subject 
of how best to use this information so 





as to give it the widest possible sales 
appeal. 

Once resolved to adopt such a plan, 
the baker must next clear his ground of 
certain prejudices that have grown up 
around this product. 

Children are so accustomed to being 
told that “cake will make little folks ill” 
that it is easy to picture them as feeling 
quite despondent about it, and as view- 
ing cake in the light of a forbidden joy. 
As a matter of fact, like most state- 
ments that are made without qualifica- 
tion, this one is very misleading. 

Simply because trouble is likely to 
follow if very rich cake is eaten to ex- 
cess by very young children,—or by any 
children, for that matter,—there is no 
reason to suppose that cake of the prop- 
er kind, eaten at the right time and in 
reasonable quantities, will cause illness. 


Cakes for All Ages 


UST which cakes are most suitable 

for just which ages? 

Tiny children of, let us say, two 
years of age, are given an occasional 
cracker with their evening milk, but they 
do not graduate into the class of cake 
eaters until the age of three. 

The baker who realizes that his cake 
customers begin with children of three 
years, and who uses this fact as part of 
a systematic sales campaign, has it with- 
in his power to help his customers among 
- the retail merchants “put over” a very 
worth while project. 

Mothers are becoming more and more 
interested in finding out just what foods 
to give these younger children, and if 
they find their bakers able to supply the 
needed products there can be no question 
but that they will respond with their 
patronage. 

In making a sales appeal to mothers 
of three-year-old children, the chief talk- 
ing points should be plain sugar and 
molasses cookies. Health specials fea- 
turing attractive forms of these small 
cakes will be likely to have a ready sale. 
The retailer might include in his sales 
material the information that the baker 
had a special interest in providing cakes 
suitable for children whose digestions 
had not yet grown up enough to take 
care of the more elaborate cakes quite 
suitable for the older brothers and sis- 
ters. He might tell the mothers that 
molasses cookies, for example, are a 
gentle laxative, and therefore helpful in 
warding off constipation. Molasses also 
contains lime, and several other elements 
of real food value. Little honey cookies 
are also a good specialty. Honey is one 
of the easiest forms of sugar to digest, 








he Hifiller’s Christmas 


Present 


By Clarence Dansfield Lindsay 


HERE was once a young miller of Welldon, 
Who’d long loved the mayor’s fair daughter; 
But tho’ she said yea, the mayor said nay! 
Wherefore all in vain had he sought her! 
When came Christmas Eve, he closed up his mill, 
And over the hard road he jolted, 
To the mayor’s fine house, with a brace of fat grouse, 
And some flour he’d ordered, fresh bolted. 


Now the mayor’s fair daughter was standing nigh 
In the yard, when up drove her lover; 

The mischievous minx gave him two warning winks 
Lest her parent unduly discover 

His coming, ere that they’d had one word alone, 
(And perhaps one wee kiss in the gloaming) 

The which if he knew, he’d make the air blue, 
And leave his brown ale, freshly foaming! 


But alas! his gruff voice was instantly heard. 
She, fearing that he would upbraid them, 

And take her to task, crept into a cask, 
One of two, where her sire had laid them. 

“Here’s the flour you wished,” the young miller said, 
“Plus a couple of grouse for your table! 

As it’s Yuletide, you know, it’s right one should show 
Some regard for a patron so stable!” 


“Thanks, thanks!” quoth the mayor. 
right well, 
And at Christmas one must not be hard! 

So to you, as I live, a present I'll give,— 
Choose whatever you wish from this yard!” 
The miller stood musing; then, smiling, he said: 

“T ask that you give unto me, sir, 
That cask—of the two, the one nearest you— 
And whatever in it may be, sir!” 


“You're a fool!” growled the mayor. “With ducks and geese, 


And pedigreed pups for your choosing!” 

Quoth the miller: “That’s kind! 
My fault if it prove I am losing!” 

Then up popped the mayor’s fair daughter from out 
Of the cask; and cried she, half choking: 

“Your promise I heard; and you must keep your word! 
It’s useless to say you were joking!” 


The mayor looked up and the mayor looked down! 
But saw that he’d have to look pleasant! 

*Twas no use to rave; so his daughter he gave, 
With the cask, as a Christmas present !— 

Twice blessed to the miller that Yuletide was, 
That brought him a radiant wife; 

In a house on the hill just back of the mill 
They lived for the rest of their life! 


“You’ve served me 


But I know my mind. 





and very acceptable to children. 


The Price No Object 


[* is a safe prediction that mothers wi!! 

be willing to pay the price necessa: 
to obtain such carefully prepared pro: 
ucts, if they once understand that tlw 
baker has kept in mind the requirements 
of health for little children. 

Oatmeal may also be used in makin 
cookies for these before - school - ag 
youngsters. Deliciously crisp little oa! 
meal jumbles will help many a motlx 
whose children “just hate oatmeal.” 

Now for the school age. 

Here we have far more latitude whe: 
we select cakes, for, although not ye' 
“grown up,” the digestion of a schoo 
child is capable of coping with slight]; 
more complicated foods. 

Cookies, molasses cakes and spong: 
still are in order, but besides these tl 
child of school age may have any plai) 
cake not too generously supplied wit! 
shortening and frosting. There is a vari 
ety from which to choose flavoring:. 
Chocolate will make a nourishing addi 
tion, and so will nuts. 

Nut cakes for children should b 
made either from nut meal, finely groun«. 
or if the nuts are added to the batter 
they should be the softer varieties tha 
are easily masticated. 

Recent experiments carried out at th: 
American Institute of Baking and ii 
Washington show good cake to be a val 
uable and nourishing food. As Mr 
Luckow, of the institute, says: “Cake, as 
it is made with flour, eggs, sugar, an‘! 
butter, is no richer than its componen| 
parts, all of which in other forms con 
stitute an important part of the diet for 
children.” 

To sum up, when the baker embarks 
on a cake selling campaign he should 
take into consideration the following 
points: 

1. Cake is in and of itself a nourish 
ing food, providing energy through its 
flour, sugar and shortening, body build. 
ing food through its milk, flour and 
eggs, and body regulating elements 
through its fruits. 

2. Simply because children’s diges- 
tions do not fully develop until at least 
the high school age, they should have th« 
simpler forms of cake, so that there may 
not be a complicated food mass for the 
organs and digestive juices to work on. 

8. Many persons are only half in- 
formed on these points, and therefore 
forbid all cake to children. The baker 
should show that he has studied the sub- 
ject intelligently, and that he is, conse- 
quently, ready to furnish good cake of 
the variety best suited to the needs of 
the children among his customers. 
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T IS a good thing to observe Christmas Day. The 
mere marking of times and seasons, when men agree to 
stop work and make merry together, is a wise and 
wholesome custom. It helps one to feel the supremacy 
of the common life over the individual life. It re- 
minds a man to set his own little watch, now and then, 
by the great clock of humanity which runs on sun time. 





But there is a better thing than the observance of Christmas Day, 
and that is, keeping Christmas. 


Are you willing to forget what you have done for other people, and 
to remember what other people have done for you; to ignore what the 
world owes you, and to think what you owe the world; to put your rights 
in the background, and your duties in the middle distance, and your 
chance to do a little more than your duty in the foreground; to see that 
your fellow-men are just as real as you are, and try to look behind their 
faces to their hearts, hungry for joy; to own that probably the only good 
reason for your existence is not what you are going to get out of life, 
but what you are going to give to life; to close your book of complaints 
against the management of the universe, and look around you for a place 
where you can sow a few seeds of happiness—are you willing to do 
these things even for a day? Then you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs and the de- 
sires of little children; to remember the weakness and loneliness of peo- 
ple who are growing old; to stop asking .how much your friends love 
you, and ask yourself whether you love them enough; to bear in mind 
the things that other people have to bear on their hearts; to try to un- 
derstand what those who live in the same house with you really want, 
without waiting for them to tell you; to trim your lamp so that it will 
give more light and less smoke, to carry it in front so that your shadow 
will fall behind you; to make a grave for your ugly thoughts and a gar- 
den for your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are you willing to do 
these things for a day. Then you can keep Christmas. 


Are you willing to believe that love is the strongest thing in the 
world—stronger than hate, stronger than evil, stronger than death—and 
that the blessed life which began in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years 
ago is the image and brightness of the Eternal Love? Then you can 
keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not always? But you can never 


keep it alone. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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The Friendly, Kindl 
C rien Vs nN ry CASON 
‘By THOMAS ,f. PM(ALONE 
OT feel the Christmas spirit? ing lepers, raising the dead to life and restoring peace 
It cannot be—cannot be that to sinful folk. “Love your neighbor—love your ene- 
in all the hurry and scramble mies—do good to them that hate you—whosoever is 
you do not feel, down in your angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judg- 
heart, that people are mer- ment”: what difference between the Christmas spirit 
rier, friendlier and kindlier of Judea and Galilee of old and that of the Christian 
at this season than at any world today? 
other; that generosity and Such a jumble of ideas go to make up the spirit: 
good will rise above selfish- joy and humility, forgiveness and _ reconcilement, 
ness and baseness; that the glamor and reminiscence, legend, ghost, goblin, bell, 
miracle of Old Scrooge is being re-enacted in innumer- carol, church, chimney, yule log, druid and mistletoe, 
able hearts; that other Artabans are giving away stocking, fur, whiskers, postman, package, pay check, 
their jewels, will give them as long as the world shall charge account, turkey, goose, pudding, candy, wassail, 
last, and in the giving minister grandly unto the King old people, young people, babies, home—Merry 
whom they shall never have seen. ° Christmas! 
Even those who in the last few weeks have not Home and Christmas? A_ fine combination! 
experienced a quickening of the pulse and a renewing Where should one be, young or old, rich or poor, high 
of youth, have not responded to the appeal of holly or low, but at home on that blessed day? What are 
and evergreen, of eager faces, of cheery greetings, of homes for if not to spend Christmas in? Sad the lot 
clamorous and expectant childhood, must succumb on of the man who has no home in which to spend it or, 
Christmas Eve; it is then the Christmas spirit comes having one, cannot be there; sadder still if that man 
in full intensity, when the day fades and candles go have no friend to ask him into his household circle. 
on. Busy streets and country lanes are deserted, save Transportation has centered these many days on the 
for an occasional wayfarer, belated, hastening to fill stupendous task of getting people home for Christmas. 
a vacant place at some waiting hearth; and those with For that purpose railroads, steamships, motor lines, 
ears and hearts attuned can hear the hoof beats of airplanes, what not, have wrought; to that end the 
the reindeer of Santa Claus, or of the camels of the puffing and creaking and grinding, the tooting and 
Magi moving sturdily forward in the path of the Star. clanging, the sputtering and whirring—smokestacks, 
There is a small town in a far-off land, narrow of bells, horns, whistles, combining in ecstatic shouts of 
street, quaint of shop and dwelling house, called “Home for Christmas, home for Christmas!” 
Beit Lahm. It is old, old. Its eight thousand .souls No need to dwell on those fortunate folk of all 
spend their days much as any other eight thousand in ages who will spend Christmas at home. They can 
any other part of the earth—toiling, rejoicing, sor- be left to themselves; they are equal to the occasion. 
rowing, eating and sleeping and playing, aspiring and But there are distant ones who must remain in lonely 
desponding, contending and fraternizing, seeing the places, and there are others who will miss them at 
sun rise in golden promise, go its inevitable course home— 
and set in prophetic sadness. Little has happened Let not the absent forget to write Christmas let- 
there for nineteen hundred years, but its generations ters, real letters, to her who made the Christmases of 
live in the light of a surpassing glory. To it at this their childhood ever memorable. Oh, those thought- 
season the thoughts of millions turn as the starting less, heedless, hurrying ones who “drop a line” home 
point of Christmas. It is Bethlehem, place of fertile at Christmas, ripping it off as a duty, to be done 
soil, “house of bread,” whose shepherds heard the offhand, got over with! Writing a Christmas letter 
heavenly singing and the promise from the sky, to to the home circle should be an event, an adventure 
which came the Wise Men, travel worn, with gifts for into the past, a searching of memory, an uncovering 
a Baby born in a manger who was to be King, not of the heart’s treasures, a tribute to riches gathered 
over a nation, but over men’s hearts in their better in the home and cherished beyond valuation, that have 
natures. gone with one through life, shaping interest and aspi- 
, ration and, one may hope, conduct. What matter the 
“O little town of Bethlehem! kind of paper at hand—let it be what the laundry 
How still we see thee lie; = 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep came in, backs of report forms, anything that can be 
The silent stars go by; written on. Let the writing be done with a pencil of 
Yet in thy dark streets shineth point however dull, if one writes better so, but the 
nm ene everlasting Light; main thing is to get down to it and write, write, write. 
i The hopes and fears of all the years > : . 
j Are met in thee tonight.” Who at home will care what one writes with or on, “ | 
or about one’s script, spelling, syntax or slang? The 
s And the Baby, grown up, went about teaching and main thing, the big idea, is to get started, to let loose, i= 
: exemplifying the spirit of Christmas—a gentle-man to go to it. Ss 
f who walked in understanding and compassion, bring- How many a Christmas letter, if it contains more be } 
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all,” is replete with drivel about weather and business, 
statistics, ailments, movies? Let the Christmas letter 
go back to home and childhood, to the days when there 
was a Santa Claus, when there was a feel in the air 
unknown of any other time in the round year, when 
the thrall of mystery and miracle was fast upon one, 
when one used trustingly to scan the dotted sky for 
the sign herald of the great day, when one shrewdly 
felt that something was being kept secret but one 
couldn’t guess what. 

“I’ve been thinking of Christmas,” such a letter 
might run, “and when I think of Christmas, I think 
of home, of course. I’m thinking of Christmas Eve 
back in the old home with the house darkened and the 
light in the front window, of how hard it was to go 
to bed, of the care with which we hung our stockings 
and pinned identifications on them to preclude any 
misleading, of how we went to bed firm in the resolve 
to stay awake until the chimney visitant had done his 
work, of how sleep gripped us immediately—happily 
unaware that we never should have seen that visitant, 
however wakeful. But we had no trouble in waking 
in the morning! Oh, no. Long before you and father 
thought it was getting up time, we youngsters would 
be downstairs investigating the full stockings and the 
chairs, placarded with names, on which and under 
which and around which were placed the gifts that 
could not go into stockings. The shouts and squeals 
and exclamations of astoundment and appreciation! 
Yes, and, I fear, bleatings of disappointment, too, 
from selfish little wretches at failure to get a thing 
longed for and perhaps often hinted at! 

“Do I remember the ‘individual dishes’ of candy 
set on the chairs, which the same selfish little wretches 
gauged with hair-balancing judgment lest one should 
contain more than another? I do, I do. And that 
was candy that was candy. Not these latter day 
mushy confections, mere taste in the mouth and gone, 
but good, honest, sound, mouth-filling, tooth-testing, 
stomach-challenging candy; candy in the most beauti- 
ful hues of red, white and blue, of green and orange, 
of pink and amber; candy with body, candy that 
would last. I can see certain choice pieces of that 
candy yet. And walnuts! And niggertoes! 

“Burr-r! wasn’t it cold, too? That was when coal 
heaters flourished in the land, before basement fur- 
naces and piped heat hadtreplaced poetry with com- 
fort. We children spoke of the ‘cold stove, with 
naive and comical accuracy. The fire of an early 
Christmas morning was often low in that stove, but 
how quickly. it revived after father had shaken the 
grates, and went humming and wheezing and crackling 
and thumping until soon every isinglass pane was 
aglow, lighting up the whole room and doing its very 
best to illuminate Christmas! 

“To be sure I remember the Christmas I got my 
first pair of skates; remember, too, how I took them 
to bed with me that night and refused to part with 
them. The books, though, were always the best—yes, 
better, as I now see it, than the coveted little boots 
with the red or blue tops, much worn by young bloods 


lifetime, like the great ‘Carol, and the ‘Cricket,’ and 
‘Lorna Doone,’ and ‘Deerslayer,’ and ‘Ivanhoe’ and 
‘Joan of Arc.’ 

“Then the whole family went to church. I never 
hear the Adeste Fideles without a lump in the throat. 
Noble anthem as it is, stirring hymn of joy, first of 
the ‘comeallye’s’—and it is all that to me—it takes me 
back invariably to those Christmases when we were 
all together, the family a little kingdom sufficient 
within itself for happiness and contentment. Walking 
by a modest house the other night, I heard a phono- 
graph cheerily exhorting the whole neighborhood, 
‘Come all ye faithful’; and I stopped and waited it 
through, the tears chasing themselves down my nose 
as if it were forty below, which it wasn’t. 

“I’ve spoken of the family as a kingdom; I mean 
it so, not a republic. This present age of irresponsible, 
uncontrolled youth confirms my not always held be- 
lief that the home should be a benevolent despotism 
in which children do what they are told by wise, 
kindly but not too indulgent parents. Just take that 
as a compliment, if you care to. And, again—” 

But enough. The only rule for a Christmas letter 
is to lay it on thick, with more of the same. 

So it is Christmas Day. There are those who pro- 
fess a disdain for the physical side of Christmas, who 
would have it a festival only of the things of the 
spirit, who recognize no elevation in that famous line, 
“A little more of the white meat, please.” They fail 
to grasp the certain divine harmony between that 
which feeds the body and that which nourishes the 
soul. What is Christmas but “Christ’s feast,’ and 
what is a feast if not the opposite of a fast? The 
butcher and the baker, along with the candlestick 
maker, these many centuries have held worthy posts 
among the agents contributing to the observance of 
the day. Did not the genial Ghost of Christmas Pres- 
ent sprinkle the benign incense from his torch upon 
the dinners which poor revelers were taking to be 
cooked in the bakers’ ovens? Did he not stand in a 
baker’s doorway to do it, too? 

All over this land, of late, and doubtless in other 
lands, little children in the schools, through colored 
paper cuttings of stars, of men in beards and flowing 
robes and men with shepherds’ crooks, of camels and 
sheep and donkeys, have kept step with the journeying 
Magi and visited the cave-stable of Bethlehem, living 
again the story of the Nativity; and who will say that 
they have not received a strengthening impression 
from those delightful cakes and cookies in like forms 
put up by persons with Christmas in their hearts, 
going often to adorn the tree when in all its splendor 
before being devoured by those possessors of perpetu- 
ally insatiable appetites? 

Surely the Christmas Ghost still visits this old 
earth and bestows a benison upon foods prepared 
especially for the celebration of Christmas if the mak- 
ers put into their work the joy of the season and the 
desire to make others happy. Listen to the spirit of 
Christmas speaking through Charles Dickens on this 
very thing: 








































































































: is not yet in their teens; better than the red knit mittens “And it was a very uncommon kind of torch, for 
+4 fastened together with the yarn string to go over the once or twice, when there were angry words between 
1 | shoulders; better than horns and drums; better than some dinner-carriers who had jostled with each other, 
= i mouth organs, even. The skates and the boots and he shed a few drops on them from it, and their good 
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TY the books yet. Ah, folks should give books for Christ- a shame to quarrel upon Christmas Day. And so it 
= | mas, good books, wisely chosen books, books for a was! God love it, so it was!” 
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«Some Gave Them White Bread;” —A Christmas Story of 1634 


of feudalism, was dull enough to the young Irishman, 
as it would have been for Roger Bird, were he not in 
love with Phebe; as it would have been with Phebe and 
her mother, had they not seen how happy William 
Makepeace was. For him, this life of log sawing, 
and deer shooting, and beaver trapping, and fish weir- 
ing, and lobster catching—even of clam digging—was 
one unceasing course of delight. And the two women 
were happy because he was happy. As for the chil- 
dren younger than Phebe, what more had they to ask 
than checker berries till the snow hid them, then hunt- 
ing for ground nuts, snaring partridges and quails and 
rabbits, and walking on snowshoes furnished by Sas- 
sacus, or coasting on toboggans, as taught by him? 

No, there was no danger that any one at the 
Manor should be homesick for Lincolnshire, excepting 
Katherine and her daughter. They were old enough 
to remember the taste of the fruit of the Tree of 
Good and Evil. 

And they, as we saw, were determined that they 
would not be homesick, because “William,” as Mrs. 
Makepeace called him, was so happy here. 

And Roger Bird was determined that they should 
not be homesick if a peck of wheat could save them. 
So was it that he had devised this voyage to the 
“store.” And this, though he had twenty miles of blue 
salt water between him and the store, with a stiff 
southwester in his teeth every inch of the way. 

Yes, it would be very pretty and very pleasant to 
describe that voyage, as Roger and Jerry, dressed in 
oilskin, and lying under a tarpaulin, let the spray 
sweep over them, as they headed the boat now to the 
“south’ard,” now to the “north’ard,” on long tacks 
of three or four miles each, as they got out of the 
bay. And how pleasant to him who reads his North- 
western Miller by a well-piled fire in North Dakota, to 
wonder at such tales of that ocean which he has never 
seen. And how easy to season the voyage with sailor 
talk, taken in equal measure from Defoe and Captain 
Marryat and Clark Russell. But we and the reader 
are in too much hurry to come to the store. Four 
good hours, in the teeth of the southwester, bring them 
to the river’s mouth. Jerry is left at the wharf to 
make fast to the high piles, and Roger carries his pack 
to the store. 

It is a large, rough warehouse, built, in equal parts, 
of great cobblestones as they came to hand from the 
beach, of logs as they had floated down the river, of 
slabs from the mill, and of the plank which’ had been 
sawed from the same logs which the slabs belonged to. 

Roger pushed open the door, and, from the wet, 
cold air, passed at once into a. hot atmosphere of blue 
tobacco smoke. It was easy enough, however, to 
make out the great fireplace, ten or twelve feet wide, 
the great blaze of the hickory logs, and a dozen 
rough fellows who were sitting or lying around. All 
of them were smoking, from corncob pipes, evidently 
of home manufacture. 

“Roger Bird, as I live!” cried the biggest of the 
gang—the only one whose hair was not covered by 
some sort of hat or cap. “And as wet as Mother 
Carey’s chickens in a gale. Come to the fire, my Bird. 
And what good luck sends thee to so good a fire, my 
boy, in this sou’wester?” 

Roger took the hand as cordially as it was offered. 
He threw off his dripping oilskin. He thanked the 
ready boy who handed him his own pipe, and drew a 
wavering whiff from it as he sat down. He, nodded 
cordially to the hospitable gang; who made room, that 
’ he might have the best place. Some of them he knew, 
and some were strangers. 

“Jerry and I have come across to see that ye are 
not all hungry or thirsty. We can take eight or ten 
of ye back with us, if the deer have shunned ye, or 
the bears be afeard of ye.” 

“Thee was afeard we was hungry, eh?” said the 
master of the store, still in that half banter which 
tinges the first courtesies of the wilderness, to our 
own time. 

“Now, when we see thy sail, just now,” said one 
of the youngsters, “I says, says I, “There’s Roger Bird, 
says I, ‘come over to keep his Christmas with godly 
gospel men,’ says I.” 

There was a general guffaw, because the jest was 
so good and new. These men at the mouth of the 
river had no religion, to speak of. But they knew 
that the elders in the Bay would be hard on them if 
they had any Christmas amusements; and they knew 
that at the Point, at Makepeace’s, nobody would hesi- 
tate to do as he chose at the old-time holiday. As 
for its religious significance, not one of them had a 
thought. It was to them only a day for extra eating, 
and, alas, for extra drinking. 

“No,” said Roger, dropping into their mood, “we 
shall not starve for a week or two yet. There be a 
few groundnuts that I pitched into the bottom of the 
empty beer barrel, and Jerry there, he see five clam- 
holes as he launched*the boat. And I did see fresh 
bear tracks in the snow this morning. The Captain 
will have bear’s meat, if there be no fat oxen.” 

They all laughed at the pleasantry, knowing how 
well, in fact, William Makepeace’s larder would be 
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‘ bushel o’ seed wheat on this river. 
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stored with meat. For, whatever else he was, he was 
a mighty Nimrod. 

In a minute more, Jerry came in, having secured 
the boat. He also parried, with his Irish humor, the 
clumsy thrusts which were made at him, as he was 
welcomed to the good cheer of the blaze. The occa- 
sion was marked by the production of a flagon of 
beer, and to each of the company a mug was given, 
of one or another sort of rough earthenware, supple- 
mented, when the store of mugs gave out, by horns, 
which lay in readiness for such an exigency. 

“So thee has bear’s meat enough, and clams enough, 
and checker berries enough?” said Elkanah Frye, when 
the beer was served. 

“Yes,” said Roger Bird, slowly, “and we have 
turkeys enough, and wild geese enough. The Squire 
killed three of the last that passed over, and we 
hung ’em in the well till the snow came. And we have 
rye enough, and oats enough, and groundnuts enough. 
A wish we had some more of your red apples, Ned— 
but we has enough of them. We have beans enough, 
and corn enough, and squashes enough, and punkins 
enough. Und we has quails enough, and partridges 
enough, and rabbits enough. Und we has cod’n had- 
dock enough, and bass ’n’ holibut. But they’s one 
thing we have not got, and I’ve come for it. A want 
two bushel of wheat, ready for planting.” 

The men had heard his long bill of fare with grins 
or guffaws, as he drawled it out, pretending that he 
was half starving. But at the sudden close there was 
no laugh. On some faces there were scowls. 

“Thee has come for what thee cannot have, then,” 
said the lord of the slab castle. “Does thee not know 
that there’s not twenty bushel of seed wheat on the 
river? Does thee not know that the Governor, yonder, 
sent home to tell them to send him seed wheat, if they 
weighed gold against it, pound for pound?” 

“What I know is this,” said Roger, with somewhat 
of the same fierceness. “If there be twenty bushels 
on the river, I shall have some. I have not sailed yon 
boat on a fool’s errand.” 

“But where is your Squire’s wheat? A was fain 
to send over to you to buy some, or to beg some. 
Sure, he told me he should plant all his riverside 
meadow.” 

“Und sure he did,” said the other, “or we did—he 
and I and Jerry. Twenty good bushel, ez good wheat 
ez the good God ever made, we planted on that low- 
land. Und it come up reasonable well, und the berry 
formed reasonable well—und then every cussed grain 
blasted—every grain!” said Roger, grimly, his anger 
getting the better of his piety. 

His tale of woe was welcomed in grim silence by 
the group. In truth, every man of them could have 
told somewhat the same story. All parties sat silent, 
smoking, or draining their mugs to the bottom. Their 
host showed no sign of refilling them. 

At last, Roger rose and called the host to the other 
side of the store, behind the rough, high counter, as 
we should say now, which separated the shelves from 
the public loafing room. He entered, without reserve, 
and with perfect frankness, on his bargain. 

“John, A will show thee my whole hand. Thee 
is a true man, and so be I. Thee says they is twenty 
A must ha’ a 
peck of it, if A sell myself to the Governor yunder, 
and serve him in the Indies for a blackamoor. Now, 
John, let me show thee what A brought thee for my 
trading.” 

And he beckoned Jerry, and bade him bring the 
packet of skins he had brought up from the boat. 
Jerry withdrew discreetly. Roger cut the sinews 
which bound the package, and unrolled the skins. 

“Beauties, be they not? Measure them thyself. 
Thee has not seen such measure this twelvemonth. 
Now, John, as I be a Christian man, A had meant to 
give thee these three for two bushel wheat seed. A 
ha’ three more in the boat yunder, ’n’ I did not mean 
to tell thee of them. But, John, A will give thee the 
six, A will work plowing for thee ten days come May, 
’n’ thee shall give me a peck of seed wheat to carry 
home in that boat today.” 

John Tainter looked on the young fellow with 
admiration. “Roger, thee’s thy father’s own son. 
Roger, thee shall have the peck o’ seed. Roger, they 
is a bushel and a half of it, all en the bottom of this 
cask. As I live, Roger, I gave twenty shillings for 
each bushel thet was poured into that cask.” And 
John Tainter spoke true. He did not make profit of 
one beaver’s hair in that trade. But he loved Roger 








Bird, as he had loved Roger Bird’s father. Jerry 
brought from the boat the other parcel of skins. John 
Tainter produced a stout linen bag. ‘The precious 
wheat seed was tightly corded, and an oilskin corded 
over the linen. Jerry took it under his arm, and they 
bade their friends good-by. 
IV 
(THESE various adventures, if they deserve that 
name, took place on the first day of Christmas week 
—whether St. Anne’s day or Innocents’ day, let the 
more learned tell. And the eve of Christmas day 
Roger Bird spent with Phebe Makepeace. He made 
her take down from the peg the little lute, if that 
was its name, which once or twice he had heard her 
play upon before. “Thee is not to work always, 
Phebe,” he said. “If there be a holiday, we will use it 
as a holiday, and thee must sing to us.” And she sang: 
“When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 


Then comes in the sweet of the year, 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale."’ 


And then she sang again: 


“Get you hence, for I must go, 
Where it fits you not to know, 
Whither? O whither? Whither? 
It becomes thy oath full well, 
Then to me thy secrets tell, 
Me too, let me go thither.”’ 


And then the bold boy took the lute, and sang: 


“It was a lover and his lass, 


With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
Yhat over the green cornfield did pass 

In the springtime, the only pretty ringtime, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding, 


Sweet lovers love the spring.”’ 


And then she asked him, her mother not forbidding, 
whether he had ever heard these songs sung upon the 
stage. And to the country girl he described the won- 
ders of London, and what it was to see a play. 
Neither of them knew how we should treasure any 
one word that he could have said of the wizard who 
had written these songs; and, as it happened, no such 
word was spoken. 

And so the pleasant hours went by, only too fast, 
till Roger knew that he must bid good-night. And 
Mrs. Makepeace gave the formal invitation, which he 
had known would come, that he, and Jerry, too, should 
come to the Christmas dinner on the next day. 

“It will be close on noon,” she said, “but you had 
better come up early, for my husband will read the 
Scriptures, and we will say our prayers.” 


i 

O, at early eleven o’clock, Roger Bird came up, 

dressed in his very best. Little sign was there of 
the stout seaman in his wet oilcloth, as we saw him 
at the warehouse on the river. No, these were clothes 
which had been hidden away, for just some such event, 
at the bottom of the chest. They had been well 
brushed, and the perfume of the lavender in’ which 
the boy’s English mother had packed them made them 
fragrant as he came in. And our pretty Phebe was 
prettier than ever, and her mother never more gra- 
cious, and William Makepeace never more hospitable. 
And there was Gideon Jones and his wife and three 
shy children, who had come over from the North Har- 
bor. And here were strangers to Roger, Phurah 
Stevens and his wife and children, whom he had seen 
in the morning, as they put into the Bay from York 
Harbor. With the shyness which belongs to the peo- 
ple of the island from which they had so lately come, 
they saluted each other. Roger made stumbling apolo- 
gies for Jerry’s absence, with a flush, as if he were 
telling something of which he was ashamed. But this 
flush was not unusual with any of those men when 
they had to travel outside the conversation of their 
daily lives, nor did Phebe suspect, for a moment, what 
it portended. 

“Jerry says that no man must wait for him,” said 
Roger. And William Makepeace answered, with a 
loud haw-haw, “Well, it is better to be late at a feast 
than first at a fray.” 

And then, really because his wife had driven him 
to it, William produced a Bible, and read some pas- 
sages where she had put her mark as fit for the day. 
And, without kneeling, they stood and faced the wall, 
and, with a good deal of real feeling, William asked 
God’s blessing upon each and all of them, and upon 
all that were left at home, upon all who were around 
them, and even upon the savages at their doors. And, 
with genuine feeling, they joined him in the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

As they sat down, for an instant everybody was 
uneasy. But then one of the youngest children ran 
across the room and cried to a big boy, “When will the 
turkey come?” And then everybody laughed, and 
was at ease again. 

Phebe and her mother and Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Stevens—indeed, all the women and girls over twelve 
years old—disappeared. The men looked out of the 
windows and speculated about the chances of snow 
before morning, until the door which separated the 
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large room in which they were from the 
large kitchen where the women were was 
flung open, and Mrs. Makepeace bade 
them all come in. 

The long table was set transversely, 
from one corner of the kitchen to the 
other, because they would not break it 
into two, and because the room was not 
long enough for it unless it was thus 
extended. At one end was a majestic 
turkey, of such a size as these degenerate 
days never see; and at the other end the 
drollest little pig’s head, surrounded by 
an immense collar, partly of paper and 
partly of feathers, which had been de- 
vised by the cunning of the women, as a 
parody on the boar’s head which would 
have been served at home. 

It is not for this writer to say what 
was the wealth between, of various 
dishes, store enough for ten times the 
number of guests who were assembled 
together, steaming, each with its own 
flavor, and each, in turn, extorting the 
praise of the other housewives, as they 
assembled in their places at the board. 
Here were Phebe’s squash and pumpkin 
pies, with her nice rye crusts. Here were 
her mother’s apple pies, and what she 
would have called an apple tart—the pie 
being covered and the tart uncovered— 
but with rye pastry also, which was 
something that neither Phebe nor her 
mother had ever seen at home. Here 
were side dishes of roasted quail and 
partridges, but even these did not look 
like the birds which bore the same name 
in Lincolnshire. And “the treasures of 
the sea” were not forgotten. The kitch- 
ens of New England were then more ad- 
vanced in handling what the Yankees 
still call “sea food” than they were in 
the arts of land cookery. Here were 
clam fritters, escalloped oysters, oysters 
on the shell, planked bass, of the tautog 
and of other brands, Spanish mackerel 
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and lobsters served in devices not to be 
counted, 

“But,” said William Makepeace, brave- 
ly, “we have the same God over us. It 
is the same Savior who was born this 
day, and we can wish as good a ‘Merry 
Christmas’ as we could yonder. There 
is enough for all; we can thank God for 
that. And there is no poor man at the 
gate, or there would be enough for him. 
Roger, my boy, I did not hear thee sing- 
ing any Christmas carols last night, after 
thee had gone. I thought thee would 
be here at the door, passing round thy 
hat for a sixpence.” And then there 
was a loud guffaw, which went around 
the table, at a joke so admirable. 

“Only one seat still empty,” said the 
hospitable master of the feast. “Is it a 
fast day in Jerry’s church?” And then 
there was another burst of laughter. 

At this moment Jerry appeared. He 
thrust the inner door half open, looked 
in, and nodded to his master. Roger left 
his seat, without apology, and joined 
Jerry, to reappear in a moment. He 
bore in his hands a great trencher of 
wood, in the middle of which was the old 
English plum pudding, just as they had 
seen it, year upon year, as long as they 
could remember, with a blaze of burning 
brandy giving cheer as he marched along. 
Without apology and without a word, he 
set his blazing offering in front of his 
pretty Phebe. 

And Jerry followed behind, with the 
two halves of a great loaf of white bread 
and the great knife with which the slices 
were to be cut. And this he placed in 
front of Mrs. Makepeace. 

Roger bowed, with some ceremony, to 
the company, and said: “Jerry and I 
were not willing that you should have 
your Christmas feast without the wheat 
bread and plum pudding of Old Eng- 
land.” 








Is the Little Baker in Any Danger? 
By I. K. Russell 


Former Editor of Baking Technology, Now Editor of Public Relations 


WOMAN’S club, the members of 

which had the heebie-jeebies for 

fear a newly formed bread combine 
was going to jack the price of bread 
away up, sent for an American Institute 
speaker, that he might be picarooned by 
many questions. 

It fell to my lot to fare forth to be 
heckled, and on my way to the club rooms 
I counted the retail bakeries to the left 
and to the right. There were 15 of them, 
and the street was a subbusiness street 
in an outlying section of a large city. 

It was fun to notice what they dis- 
played in the windows. In the first place 
all these shops were attractive. They 
were evidently prosperous. And not a 
single shop displayed a loaf of bread; 
they had all gone over to sweet goods and 
cake. The bread stood on a rack in the 
back of the shop, and displayed itself in 
a “take it or leave it” fashion. 

Can the small baker be run out by the 
big combines? If these 15 shops were a 
sample of the community as a whole, the 
little baker surely showed no signs of 
decay or disintegration, but he did show 
signs of alteration and change. 

You all remember the little baker of 15 
years ago. He was a little bread baker 
then, not a sweet goods baker. He left 
the cake business to the home, and stern- 
ly believed women would not pay over, 
say eight cents a pound for cake. So 
it was no use building good cakes and 
seeking quality trade. 

That kind of a little baker is gone. His 
shop was dirty. He rejected the machine 
era. William Korn was apprenticed in 
such a shop in Chicago, and when he had 
become president of the American Bak- 
ers Association he went to visit it. It 
was just as it was when he learned the 
trade there—not a change. I went back 
a few months later to show a newspaper 
writer this shop as a basis for contrast 
with a modern machine shop. I wanted 
to show how far the industry had pro- 
gressed in bread making within a decade. 
But the shop was gone. The one change 
possible had occurred. The sheriff had 
come in, and had placarded his doors 
with his “forced sale” notices. 

If we look at all back along the bak- 


ing story we know there never has been 
a single year when business was done as 
it was the year before, with success. A 
past president of the Associate Bakers 
of America, Eugene Lipp, recalls when 
an 18-hour workday “was so short we 
called it a holiday.” He recalls sleep- 
ing above the oven and doing back- 
breaking work over the dough troughs. 
Yet he retired a few months ago from a 
model retail shop that featured sweet 
goods and rolls, and utilized machines 
in every possible way where he could. 

There is an enormous difference be- 
tween making bread and making cake, 
and any one who will stop to consider it 
will see that the little baker who is a 
good artisan at sweet goods manufac- 
ture will never feel, in the present situa- 
tion, any shove toward oblivion. 

Cake making is mechanical, and it 
doesn’t depend on the fermentive action 
of a living organism as bread does. Peo- 
ple buy it if it is offered for sale in a 
clean store, by clean appearing clerks 
or proprietor, and seems to bespeak a 
clean bakery behind the sales counter. 

A graduate student of the American 
Institute of Baking, who went out to sell 
a bread ingredient, declared he could sell 
almost any small baker salt at $1 pound, 
if only allowed to demonstrate the salt in 
his bakery. 

“He hasn’t mastered the delicate sci- 
ence of handling yeast,” said this stu- 
dent. “He takes his doughs on a guess- 
so basis, of necessity. He gets them one 
time too young, another time too old; at 
one time too cold, another time too warm; 
and he puts them in an oven that may or 
may not be right. I can come in, watch 
the temperature of the dough, make sure 
I have fresh, properly refrigerated yeast, 
check his oven temperatures carefully, 
and make bread which surprises him. 
Result? He will believe my offered in- 
gredient did it, and all I need to do is to 
tell him I put my secret ingredient in, in 
place of salt. And what I have done is 
to use the same common salt he did. 
Fermentation control did the business.” 

Now we have got to say that the com- 
ing of the big plants, with their cork in- 
sulated fermentation rooms, their mois- 


ture control, their ovens with thermo- 
static control, their baking scientists in 
charge of the formula, presented a big 
problem to the hand baker in the uncon- 
trolled shop. We can almost say that it 
was this new control over bread’s former 
“wild flavors” that brought the baking 
business out of the home in its present 
great volume. Bakers’ bread, under such 
influence, ceased to be a calamity on the 
table, with failures certain every few 
days at the best. It became standardized 
in flavor, every day in every way the 
same. 

But none of these changes and none of 
this growth affected the one sure strong- 
hold of the little baker,—his variegated 
specialty loaves, his rolls, and his cake 
and sweet goods business. There are many 
small bakers who still insist the hand- 
made loaf is the premier product of the 
baker’s oven, and that no machine made 
loaf can match it. They even assert that 
the “wild” flavors that mass production 
bread gets away from are the real secret 
of the former charm of home made bread, 
and that they serve as sauce for the din- 
er’s appetite. These are matters of fun- 
damentalism on which such eminent 
authorities as John M. Hartley and Jack 
Hines might be matched any day for a 
regular Bryan and Darrow go. 

Consider the case of one sweet woman, 
whom I know. Let her give a little party 
—and off she drives in the family bus. 
The speedometer registers 34 miles when 
she returns. And where has she been? 
Two or three cake boxes and a pie box 
or two tell the story. She has driven 17 
miles to the particular little bakery that 
has won her confidence as a sweet goods 
supply source. 

She buys bakers’ bread according to 
the recommendation of the grocer or what 
she is offered. But for sweet goods she 
goes hunting—with only one thought— 
quality. 

I dropped in at this particular bakery, 
anxious to solve the question of its lure. 
I found it was not mental deception of 
the sweet woman in the case. In the 
back of the shop was a baker working 
with his hands as they did in ancient 
Egypt. And he loved the work. He 
was making cakes and lady fingers and 
Vienna rolls. He was a master crafts- 
man working at that phase of baking 
which is still thoroughly a craft and an 
art. 

“The little baker doomed?” he smiled. 
“Why, he is just beginning to come into 
his own. He hasn’t started yet. He’s 
just got to get away from the dirty shop 
and the cheap ingredients, and put out 
goods he can take pride in. That’s what 
always brings my customers back. 

“The bread baker left the cakes to the 
home baker. But now the wife has got a 
job. She doesn’t want to bake cakes at 
home any more than she does bread. 
And the best forms of cake will not 
stand transportation. That’s the little 
baker’s one sure anchor and guaranty of 
trade. He’s only got to produce the 
quality that appeals. In our plant we 
never use substitutes,—we want every 
cake to deliver satisfaction. Take the 
dry, hard cakes that are packaged in the 
big bakeries. The people do not want 
those for table desserts. They want the 
kind that won’t stand travel. So they 
come to neighborhood shops.” 

And this baker seemed to have a sound 
idea. He advised young men to go into 
the business. He said he was making 
much more than he ever did in his youth, 
before the working woman had become a 
buyer of sweet goods for her home. All 
he was worried about, he said, was get- 
ting the high grade workers essential 
to carrying on. The combines? O, 
tommyrot!. They were not worth a care 
in his young mind. 

Now it will pay us all to lay aside in- 
stincts of fear and instincts of hatred 
long enough to look at certain facts rath- 
er coldly and in a detached manner. To 
the Illinois-Chicago football game 80,- 
000 people rushed by auto and train. 
George A. Huff, athletic director of IIli- 
nois University, said he used to be well 
pleased when 300 people turned out to 
such a game. He recalled to me that he 
had been praised as having a “fine grand 
stand” when it seated less than 400 people. 
And that was only a few short years ago, 
—within his own career at Illinois. 

How are these 80,000 people who swarm 
down here today, who rush somewhere 
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else to a convention tomorrow, who pile 
up in Madison for the Madison game, 
and rush to Palo Alto for the Stanford- 
California game, to be accommodated for 
breadstuffs if not from the mass produc- 
tion bakeries? 

Man masses more than he ever did in 
these days of easy transportation. But 
each night, or when he can, he seeks his 
home. At his conventions, in the dining 
cars, in the downtown restaurants where 
thousands eat at noontime, he gets mass 
production bread. Syndicate bakers fig)t 
wholesalers for that trade. His children 
in their home, meanwhile, are getting 
bread from the neighborhood bakeries, 
and in addition sweet goods in a volume 
the neighborhood baker never was trusted 
to supply before. 

How long, therefore, will the little bak- 
er survive? Discounting all the big res- 
taurant business, all the dining car busi- 
ness, all the institutional business, and 
conceding that to big bakers,—the little 
baker will still survive as long as thie 
American home survives. His novelty 
loaves appeal, his fresh, hot rolls appe:|, 
his cakes and pies appeal. All he his 
got to do is make quality his slogan — 
and abandon all fear of every kind. Have 
you ever noticed one thing about the hor- 
rible and dire things predicted for to- 
morrow? They never happen. I remei- 
ber when Standard Oil was going to ext 
us all alive tomorrow, and John D. wis 
supposed to be the wickedest man on 
earth. That was when we were 20 years 
old. We have managed to live along, 1s 
John D. has also, and neither of us his 
run the other off the earth. Yet few of 
our parents of 1900 would have believed 
that could ever be. 

Some independent bakers tell me tht 
any five-oven plant can match the be.t 
mass production plant of the syndica‘e 
bakers in overhead and sales costs. if 
that is so,—then don’t leave any synii- 
cate bakers’ stock to your children. Ani 
they will soon run their course. 











with his thorough knowledge of thie 

baking industry, were the main re:- 
sons why Royal H. Holbrook was elec'- 
ed chairman of the newly created Baker~’ 
Associations’ Secretarial Conference. T)\c 
conference was formed during the course 
of the annual convention of the Americ 
Bakers Association held at Buffalo, Sep'. 
14-19. 

Officially Mr. Holbrook is combusti«: 
engineer for the engineering extensi 
department of Iowa State College 
Ames. In this capacity he visits factori: 
throughout the state, studying their 0} - 
eration from a power standpoint and i 
teresting them in short courses conduct: 
by the extension division. 

Mr. Holbrook comes into frequent co: 
tact with bakers, distributing to the 
data about the industry. He is know! 
as the educational secretary of the Io. 
Association of the Baking Industry, and 
is an honorary member of various indus- 
trial associations in the state. 
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George E Arevey— 





“Ma Mengert was dressed as Mother Goose, and Pa Mengert as Old King Cole.” 











SMa sengert’s ‘Bakery 


RS. Mengert sighed, and 

looked at the throngs of 

merry high school boys and 

girls who were rushing past 

the store so as to get to 

school before the last gong 
sounded. She turned from the door and looked at 
the neat row of pies laid out on the counter and the 
shelves filled with delicious cakes of all sizes and de- 
scriptions. “I shouldn’t have baked so many things,” 
she muttered to herself, as she wrapped up a loaf of 
bread for a dirty little urchin and absent-mindedly 
accepted six cents for the bread instead of the cus- 
tomary eight cents. Which only goes to prove that 
Mrs. Mengert was very troubled indeed. 

Ten years ago Ma and Pa Mengert had started a 
little bakery and restaurant combined. Business was 
good, and little by little they managed to save a tiny 
sum of money. Life has its ups and downs, but some- 
times the downs seemed to come with far greater 
precision than the ups. So it was with the Mengerts. 
Everything was going fine, with Jim Mengert, Junior, 
in college and Sally Mengert a promising sixth grade 
scholar, who came home to lunch fairly bristling with 
papering and plastering examples. 

Then Pa Mengert came down with inflammatory 
rheumatism. For a long time he lay between life and 
death, then slowly began to mend. When he was sit- 
ting up for the first time, the doctor threw the final 
bombshell. “You must move to a higher and drier 
country,” he firmly announced, “or he will have the 
same trouble again.” Ma looked at Pa’s face, still 
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drawn with pain, and immediately made plans for 
moving. But moving, and starting among new people 
who had never heard of the famous Mengert pies and 
cakes, and who evinced not the slightest desire to do 
so, had made a deep hole in the tidy sum in the sav- 
ings bank. There wasn’t enough money left for Jim 
to finish college. That was why Mrs. Mengert looked 
with longing eyes at the school children. She had 
banked on their patronage, but evidently they were 
well satisfied with the bakery around the corner. At 
two o’clock, when Sally came in from school, Mrs. 
Mengert was sitting at the table, pencil in hand, trying 
to figure out how to manage. “What’s the matter, 
mother?” cried Sally, seeing the absorbed expression 
on her mother’s face. “Is it problems? Do let me 
help. I love problems.” Ma Mengert looked at the 
eager, young face, and suddenly she found herself 
telling Sally all about it. “Don’t worry, mother, I’m 
sure everything will turn out all right,” advised Sally. 
“Maybe I can think up something.’ Ma Mengert 
sighed. What could a 10-year-old child possibly do 
to help a situation like hers? There was nothing for 
it but that Jim must leave college at the end of that 
term. 

Nearly a week had passed without any trade 
improvement, when Sally burst into the shop, wild 
excitement in her eyes. “Oh, mother, mother! I’ve 
got a wonderful idea!” she gasped, shoving her mother 
into a chair and flinging herself into another. “We 
are going to have a Mother Goose entertainment at 
the school. Now I thought it would be great if we—” 
her voice dwindled down to an excited whisper. For 


a solid hour they talked. Then they rushed upstairs 
to the attic and spent another hour opening trunks and 
boxes. Occasionally a faint giggle and a merry laugh 
made Pa Mengert smile to himself. It had been a 
long time since Ma had laughed like that. 

The next day found Mengert’s bakery shop securely 
locked and screened from all prying eyes. A huge 
sign in the window proclaimed: 





CLOSED 
WILL OPEN NEXT MONDAY UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 
Ye Old Mother Goose Bakery. 
Come in and try.some of Mother Goose’s 
Doughnuts. 











Twice that week, on Wednesday and Friday, Sally 
and her girl friend dressed as old-fashioned maidens 
and, carrying deep beribboned wicker baskets, handed 
out little bags, samples of Ma Mengert’s delicious 
baking. Tied to the bag was a little card bearing the 
following message: 

Old Mother Goose baked this morning. In 
fact, she bakes every morning. Round twelve 
o'clock, if you should be near the old cross roads 
of Pine and Eighth streets, you might drop in 
on Mother Goose. She would give you a cup o’ 
tea and a cooky right out of the oven. Then 
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if you liked the cooky you could buy 
a dozen if you wanted to, and if she 
had any left after feeding all the 
children belonging to the Old Woman 
who lives in a Shoe, Tom, the Piper’s 
Son, and Old Mother Hubbard’s poor 
old dog. 


The boys and girls were very, vely 
hungry, and Ma Mengert’s samples tast- 
ed mighty good, so you can’t blame them 
if they looked for the Olde Shoppe at 
the cross roads the next day at twelve 
o’clock. They found the place all shut 
up, but tantalizing odors seemed to hang 
around the place. They didn’t know, of 
course, that Ma Mengert purposely left 
her kitchen door and window wide open 
so that the delicious gingerbread and 
doughnut smell would make their mouths 
water. All that long afternoon the school 
children wished ,for the closing bell. 
When they finally rushed down the school 
steps they met with disappointment. No 
little, old-fashioned girls were to be seen. 
The next day they rushed from the school 
again, hoping against hope for a bag of 
the dainty samples. Evidently their pa- 
tience was to be rewarded, for there stood 
the same quaint children, their mittened 
hands doling out bags as quickly as ten 
fingers could. This time the card read: 


“The Mother Goose Shoppe 
opens Monday. Don’t forget.” 


In the meantime Pa Mengert had been 
very busy with paint brush and carpen- 
ter’s tools, so that when the boys and 
girls passed down Pine Street Monday 
morning they found a something new in 
the way of bakery shops. The store front 
had been painted light green, with very 
pale pink trimmings. The old-fashioned 
bay window was curtained in bright flow- 
ered cretonne. The floor of the window 
was covered with lace paper. Dainty 
pies, cakes and dishes filled to overflow- 
ing with doughnuts and cookies were 
placed here and there on the window 


floor. Here and there a daintily painted 
card bore a glorified Mother Goose 
Poem. Here are a few of them: 


“Sing a song of pennies 
A window full of cake. 
They were baked by Mother Mengert, 
How many will you take? 


“Sing a song of harvest, a pocket full of rye, 
Four hundred and four raisins 
Were baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened, the 
to sing, 
A Mengert’s pie of raisins is fit for a king.” 


boys began 


“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 

Eating a Mengert’s cake. 

He put in his thumb and pulled out a 
plum, 

And said, “Oh! 
make!” 


What good cake you 


“The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts, 
All on a summer's day. 


But they weren't as good as Mengert’s 
tarts, 
So no one stole them away.” 


The back of the store had been made 
over into a glorified lunchroom. High- 
backed pews, like those used in a small 
breakfast room, were placed facing each 
other, two on each side of the room. In 
between the pews was a narrow green 
table, painted to match the pews. A 
bud vase holding one flower and a bit 
of fern decorated the table, which was 
covered with an unbleached muslin table 
runner, appliqued with Mother Goose 
characters. Ma Mengert was dressed as 
Mother Goose, and Pa Mengert as Old 
Old King Cole. The walls were painted a 
pale cream, and pictures of Mother Goose 
characters were placed here and there. 

The front of the store was not changed 
much, with the exception of the many 
cupboards that Pa Mengert had built in. 
Strung along the top of the green paint- 
ed cupboards was this message: “Old 
Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard,” and along 
the bottom “Bare of Bones but Not of 
Cakes.” Through the glass doors could 
be seen dishes filled with cakes and 
doughnuts. At the very back of the shop 
some steps led to a small room upstairs, 
formerly used as a store room, but Ma 
Mengert cleaned it, painted the floor, 
and with the help of a rag rug, dainty 
curtains, a comfy couch and chairs, and a 
long mirror, made it into a comfortable 
rest room. Many a girl with the tooth- 
ache or headache would lie on that couch 
while Ma Mengert stole a few minutes 
upstairs and administered some soothing 
medicine. Mothers got in the habit of 
saying, “Well, Mary, if you don’t feel 
any better by noon, you had better lie 
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down a while at Ma Mengert’s,” and 
Mary would dutifully promise that she 
would. 

The old-fashioned swinging sign, a 
smiling Mother Goose carrying a platter 
full of goodies, attracted a lot of trade. 
The girls and boys, after raving about 
the delicious cakes and pies to be had at 
Mengert’s, were instructed to stop on the 
way home and buy a cake or pie for 
dinner. In this way people in far-off 
neighborhoods began to send orders to 
the shop, and business increased rapidly. 

Now everything was serene in the Men- 
gert household. Not only could Jim re- 
main at college, but there was a nest egg 
in the bank for Sally’s education as well. 
During the Christmas holidays, when Ma 
was telling Jim about it, she said: “Sally 
is the one to get the credit. It was her 
idea.” “Of course, the idea counts a lot,” 
answered Jim, “but it was the original 
form of advertising that really took the 
cake. And speaking of cake, Mother, 
how about a piece of that hot ginger- 
bread?” 


INSTITUTE PUBLISHES 
BREAD PAMPHLETS 


Three pamphlets concerning bread, 
written by two leading authorities of the 
medical and nutritional world, have re- 
cently been published by the department 
of nutritional education of the American 
Institute of Baking. The bulletins in- 
clude “The Bread of Life,” being a re- 
print of an address delivered before the 
convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation at French Lick Springs, Ind., 
Sept. 13, 1923, by E. V. McCollum, of the 
department of chemical hygiene of Johns 
Hopkins University; “Bread,” also by 
Dr, McCollum; and “Bread as the Phy- 
sician Sees It,” a reprint of an address 
delivered at the convention of the 
American Bakers Association at Buffalo, 
Sept. 17, 1925, by Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

Copies of the pamphlets are available 
at the office of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, for distribution to bak- 
ers and millers. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
president of that organization, has sug- 
gested that the bulletins be sent to a se- 
lected list of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and school teachers to promulgate the 
doctrine of the value of bread in the 
diet. 

The booklet by Dr. Fishbein is priced 
at $15 per 1,000 and each of the two by 
Dr. ‘McCollum at $10 per 500 copies. 
Names of bakers and millers may be in- 
serted on the cover pages at a cost not 
to exceed $1 per 1,000. 








BAKERS HEAR ADDRESSES 
ABOUT MOTOR MAINTENANCE 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—An interesting talk 
on “Motor Truck Maintenance” was the 
feature of the monthly meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held here on Dec. 12. The speaker 
was A. D. Tiel, service manager of the 
Auto-car Sales & Service Co., Pittsburgh. 
A number of bakers brought with them 
their garage managers and superintend- 
ents. Mr. Tiel, at the close of his talk, 
answered questions. He doubted the 
wisdom of placing a man in charge of a 
$3,000 or $4,000 truck who had had little 
or no experience in operating a car. He 
said that men would be very slow to in- 
trust a stranger with $3,000 or $4,000 
and yet it is doné every day when un- 
qualified men are engaged as truck driv- 
ers. 

Following the talk of Mr. Tiel, H. L. 
Kennedy, of the Vacuum Oil Co., gave an 
illustrated talk on “Lubrication,” using 
a stereopticon to show the right and 
wrong methods. 

Horace W. Crider, president of the as- 
sociation, stated that the resolutions 
adopted by the association relative to the 
death of Julius Fleischmann, and ordered 
engrossed, had been formally presented. 
He extended to the members, on behalf 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., an invitation to 
inspect the plant of the company in 
Homestead. 

Arrangements were made to send a 
large delegation of western Pennsylvania 
bakers and allied tradesmen to the mid- 
year meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, at Harrisburg, Jan. 11-12. 
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PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, midwest 
distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, will spend the Christmas 
holidays in the East. He reports unusual 
interest in his company’s machines, and 
among numerous installations made re- 
cently are the Trausch Baking Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, large size machine; Mc- 
Keag Bros., Manchester, Iowa, Lincoln 
type machine; the Federal Bakery, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, one large size ma- 
chine in each plant; the Grennan Bak- 
eries, St. Louis, two large size machines; 
the Mills Baking Co., Detroit, two large 
size machines; the Star Baking Co., 
Cleveland, two large size machines; the 
National Tea Co., Minneapolis, one large 
size machine. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, reports among re- 
cent installations the following: Atlantic 
Hotel, Chicago, one double chamber Mid- 
dleby oven; T. Armbruster, 6823 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, one of the old- 
time master bakers of this city, a No. 3 
Middleby furnace oven; Runchey Bakery, 
Madison, S. D., large size Marshall heavy 
duty oven; Sioux City (S. D.) Bakery, 
largest size Middleby chamber oven. 


L. ELLINGWOOD, of the J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago, manufacturer of 
dusting and special flours, has returned 
from a two weeks’ business trip through 
the eastern and central states. 


R. M. ALLEN, for several years man- 
ager of the Arkady department of the 
Ward Baking Co., recently was injured 
by a taxicab, and is in the Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York. 


THE THOMSON MACHINE CO.,, 
Belleville, N. J., announces that W. L. 
Brown, its representative in Texas and 
Oklahoma, will now cover New England, 
and will make his headquarters at Bos- 
ton. A. L. Pearson, Dallas, will succeed 
Mr. Brown as representative in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 


H. N. WEINSTEIN, Chicago, western 
manager of the Malt-Diastase Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ business 
trip through the South. 


ELLIS C. BAUM, sales manager for 
the Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, and presi- 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, has lost his father after a short 
illness from pneumonia. 


BEN TITMAN, “the big egg man” of 
New York, was one of the first to hand 
in an application for membership in the 
American Institute of Baking under the 
reorganized constitution. He has prof- 
fered his own research facilities for the 
purpose of co-operation with the in- 
stitute. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. held a 
meeting of approximately 80 agents and 
solicitors from the Texas, Birmingham 
and St. Louis districts in St. Louis, Dec. 
17-18, when the company’s policy for 
1926 was explained. Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, vice president, Edward Shields, 
manager of the bakery service depart- 
ment, Traver Smith, manager of sales 
promotion, and Russell Vanny, in charge 
of window decorations, addressed the 
meeting. A practical baking demonstra- 
tion of the basic sweet dough formula 
was given by Joe Hawk, at Beckman’s 
Bakery. 


MISS MARGARET J. GIBBONS, of 
The Fleischmann Co., recently conducted 
a class for bakery sales girls in St. Louis 
on four evenings, during which she talked 
on various aspects of sales work. On 
the last night diplomas were awarded to 
those girls who had attended three of the 
four lectures, and this was followed by 
a dance. 


THE FORMAL OPENING of the 
Debus Mfg. Co., 101 South Colorado 
Avenue, Hastings, Neb., is scheduled for 
Jan. 15. The firm for a time will spe- 
cialize in the manufacture of returnable 
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steel bread shipping boxes, but it 


planned eventually to manufacture abv 


a dozen accessories for baking and lau 
dry interests. 


OSCAR P. DOERR, in charge of: t'\\c 


bakers’ malt department of Anheus 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, was recently 
the East on a business trip. 
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MEN HOLD MEETING 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian As. _- 


ciation of Allied Trades of the Bak 
and Confectionery Industries held 

annual meeting in the Fleischmann Bui 
ing, Toronto, in November. 
ing president, F. H. Whitcombe, oc 
pied the chair. Those in attendance 

cluded: R. C. Brown, E. J. McLaugh! 
W. K. Linn, J. J. Quittenton, T. G. P. 
drith, J. G. Pendrith, J. L. Bowes, W. 
Finkle, M. Wilbie, R. H. D. Sim, A. 
Barthol, O. H. Hutchinson, H. E. Gr 
H. E. Trent, J. D. Power, F. C. Bow 


The ret r- 


J. A. Scott, N. Tolton, S. Trimby, E. 3. 


Fletcher, A. W. MacKenzie. 


In his address the president referred |: 


the progress made by the associa 
since its inception. Thirty new mem) 
were enrolled at the Winnipeg con 
tion, and during the past year eight 
ecutive meetings had been held. 

Arrangements were completed fo: 
banquet to be held at the Toronto Ca: 
Club on Dec. 29 at 8 o’clock, at which 
members and executive of the Bread : 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
to be the guests of honor. A commit 
was placed in charge of the entert: ) 
ment, which promises to be a great s 
cess. 
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The following members were elec'.d 
to the executive for a term of three yea”s: 
R. C. Brown, T. G. Pendrith, F. ‘1. 


Whitcombe, A. G. Parker and W. 


Finkle; auditors, A. W. MacKenzie : d 


M. Wilber 


The election of officers for the ensu ig 


year resulted as follows: president, R. ©. 
Brown; vice president, T. G. Pendri:.; 


treasurer, R. H. D. Sim; secretary, W 
Floody. 
NOTES 
The Hubbard Portable Oven Co. 
moving into new premises at 1100 Qu: 
Street, West, Toronto. 
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The bakery of John Sultzberg, Toron » 


was partly burned on Dec. 2. The da 
age done totaled $1,500. 

The building that is to house the Ca: 
dian school for bakers in conyection w 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guel) 
is nearing completion. 

Arnold Rowntree, of the English co: 
and candy firm bearing his name, was 
Toronto recently with a view to est: 
lishing a company to try out the Canadi 
market for his wares. 

Bakers of Toronto and vicinity hel« 


meeting lately to discuss the new pro »- 


lems created by truck deliveries from | 


e 


big city bakeries to consumers in count 


towns and rural districts. The matter 
prices and price changing was dealt wi 


\, 


and a working arrangement is hoped f° °. 


Moirs, Ltd., manufacturer of conf: 
tionery, Halifax, N. S., has been re: 
ganized. Under the new arrangem: 
Halifax and Montreal capital to | 
amount of $1,500,000 and $1,000,000, 


t 


spectively, is invested in the busine ; 


O. E. Smith, Halifax, is the new pre i 
dent. 
At a recent meeting of the Toronto | 


tail Cake Bakers’ Association the follo -- 


ing officers were elected: p 


resident, \. 


Miles; first vice president, J. A. H ° 


tocks; second vice president, C. Wils: 


secretary-treasurer, H. E. Trent; exe: '- 


tive committee, L. Orlando, W. Woott: 
G. C. Fernie, J. W. Henry, L. Park 


advertising committee, W. Wootton, C. ‘ 


Masey, G. C. Fernie, L. Bourne, J. 


Horsey. It was decided to hold the » \- 


nual banquet at the Carls-Rite Hotel 
Jan. 19. 
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ANY troubles that affect the baker 
appear mysterious, because one 
part of a batch of bread may be 

affected while the remainder is quite nor- 
mal. I had such a case submitted to me 

a few days ago. The 
A ROPE sample loaf I examined 
PROBLEM was certainly tainted 

with rope, but, according 
to the information supplied with the loaf, 
there had been complaints from only a 
few customers, although the disease per- 
sisted for some time. As all the bread 
was out of the same mixture, and baked 
all at one time, it seemed difficult to ex- 
plain why one loaf should be bad while 
all the others were sound. 

There are two quite simple explana- 
tions. It has been proven by experiment 
that the germ causing rope is capable of 
withstanding the temperature of boiling 
water for some time, but that the con- 
tinued application of heat to 212 degrees 
destroys it. The fact that when a loaf is 
affected by rope it always starts at the 
center is evidence in the same direction. 
The center of the loaf is subjected to bak- 
ing, or boiling, temperature for a shorter 
time than any other part of the crumb, 
and while the rope germ may be de- 
stroyed in those other parts, and at the 
crust, it retains enough vitality at the 
center of the loaf to start operating on 
the starch some 12 or more hours after 
the loaf is baked. 

Also, in a batch of bread in which some 
of the loaves are packed close together, 
while others are exposed to the full oven 
heat all over their crust, the latter loaves 
are better baked at the center than those 
set so as to protect each other. Condi- 
tions in the least baked are therefore 
those most suitable for the development 
and work of the rope bacteria. 

There is a further cause for the differ- 
ence in complaints, in that after the 
bread is delivered to customers some keep 
it in one way and some in another. In 
those cases in which it is kept in a close, 
unventilated and warm place, rope is 
much more likely to appear. 


ESIDES having a research scheme un- 

der government egis, and with about 
one half government financial support, 
our millers are hammering out, if that 
is the proper phrase, a 
scheme for the training 
of young millers. The 
National Association of 
British and Irish Millers is not arrang- 
ing this on its own responsibility, but 
through its industrial council, a body 
equally composed of representatives of 
employers and of employees. The gen- 
eral work of this council is concerned 
principally with matters relating to 
wages and conditions of labor. 

Dr. Humphries is the chairman on the 
employers’ side, while Mr. Bevan, a 
prominent leader of dockers and trans- 
port workers, is the chairman on the op- 
eratives’ side. Dr. Humphries knows all 
there is to know about milling. Mr. 
Bevan has no direct connection with the 
technical side of the business, but 
seem to be co-operating enthusiastically 
with the board of education in produc- 
ing an ideal system of training for opera- 
tive millers. 

The millers, like the bakers, have hith- 
erto depended on the examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute as 
supplying a spur to the young men in the 
trade to study at all. In the meantime 
the influence of the millers with the board 
of education is greater than that of the 
bakers. In both trades the board had 
discontinued the first grade examination, 
but the millers had theirs re-established, 
ostensibly because they have an advisory 
board dealing with education, while the 
bakers, who also have had a similar 
board and for a longer period, are hardly 
considered. For some 25 years the bak- 
ers have been actually 
of their own, yet they are treated almost 


EDUCATING 
MILLERS 


as unworthy of notice. The National As- 





sociation of Master Bakers & Confec- 
tioners also desires to have the first 
grade of the city and guilds examination 
restored, and has approached the board 
of education on the subject. 


THE law of libel here is so complicated 

that it is easy unwittingly to break it. 
When bakers were recently held up to 
derision by the newspapers, a baker in 
the north had an idea. 
He thought that if he 
could show the people in 
his neighborhood some of the cheap bread 
made in London, that the food council 
was extolling as being made at the prop- 
er price, and, beside it, a sample of his 
own bread at a higher price, the local 
people might stop grumbling, and con- 
tentedly choose the best article. The 
baker therefore had sent from London 
six loaves made by the Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society, and showed them in 
his window. The exhibition, from his 
point of view, was entirely successful, 
as all his customers stated that they 
would rather pay the higher price for 
the better bread. 

The sequel followed quickly. It ap- 
pears that some co-operators in this north- 
ern district had duly informed the Lon- 
don society of this baker’s exhibition, and 
it forthwith consulted its solicitor on 
the matter. The latter sent a letter, re- 
quiring an apology from the baker and 
an undertaking that he would not con- 
tinue or repeat this offense, for it seems 
it was an offense, and actionable as libel. 
A man may not use another trader’s 
goods or make reference to them specifi- 
cally, for the purpose of selling his own. 
The leading case was a famous action by 
one soap manufacturing firm against an- 
other. The first, which we may call A, is- 
sued an advertisement: “Good morning! 
have you used A’s soap?” The second firm, 
which may be called B, simply repeated 
A’s advertisement, and added, “Yes! but 
I like B’s better.” The A firm obtained 
very substantial damages against B. 

The bread incident did not go further 
than the remonstrance, as the baker gave 
the assurances required. 


LIBEL 


[IX London the bread made at factories 
has just been raised to 914d per 4 lbs. 
This is the third change within two 
months, and because the changes coin- 
+ cide with the activities 
of the food council, the 
first two, which were 
downward, from 10d to 
91d and then to 9d, were credited by the 
newspapers to the council. The last 
change, upward, has quite bewildered 
the press. Bakers, of course, know that 
bread prices have followed flour prices 
in the usual course. The family bakers 
who deliver to customers follow in the 
wake of the factory bakers as far.as they 
are able, but in many districts the com- 
petition is too keen, and 81d or even 8d 
is the selling price. In provincial centers 
9d is still the ruling price, with the hope 
that, if flour keeps steady for a little, a 
rise to 912d may be possible. 

There seems to be a new sort of com- 
petition arising, not only among individ- 
ual bakers, but among the federations in- 
to which local associations have been 
formed. Local pride is visibly expand- 
ing, and some of these societies are ex- 
tremely anxious to obtain what they evi- 
dently consider the honor of government 
regulation. They are desirous of influ- 
encing officials, not only with regard to 
their local concerns, but in making rules 
for the whole kingdom. Their efforts are 
really making for the disruption of the 
whole trade organization, and are helping 
to strengthen the hold of the bureau- 
cracies. 

Everywhere one hears complaints of 
dullness in the bread trade, but great ac- 
tivity in confectionery. The trend in this 
way, which really began in the war pe- 
riod, seems to be acquiring a permanent 
character. It is showing also in the 
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wages paid for the respective sorts of 
labor. Although confectioners have no 
active organization, and every workman 
has to make his own bargain, the opera- 
tives in that branch are paid higher 
wages than bread bakers, who have 
quite a strong union behind them. 


BAKERS have a standing grievance 

against home millers, that they change 
the price of flour much too often, and for 
no good reason, so far as the baker can 
see. Time was when even 
bakers studied harvest 
reports and crop esti- 
mates, and arranged their 
purchases on considered judgment built 
on such information. Factors of that 
sort need hardly be considered now. The 
baker cannot understand how it is that, 
with reports of crops favorable in nearly 
all the wheat growing areas of the world, 
flour prices should recede about 8s in 
two months, and increase some 6s in the 
next two months, when the supply can- 
not be materially altered. A good many 
bakers were rather badly caught on the 
last falling market, when the food coun- 
cil was in its rampant state, and have 
now only faint hopes of getting a higher 
price for bread. 

The baker’s trouble is much intensified 
by the action of the National Association 
ot British and Irish Millers in sending 
out a stream of paragraphs to the news 
agencies, intimating rises and falls, near- 
ly every week, of Is or so. The public 
mind is thereby kept in a constant state 
of unrest, and it is the baker to whom 
complaints are made. He is unable to 
keep pace with these small changes. 
What good these public announcements 
bring to millers the baker cannot divine. 
They certainly complicate the bread 
price question, and are the main cause 
of the bad repute in which the baking 
trade is held. 


CHANGING 
FACTORS 


FREQUENT reference has been made 
to the food council set up by our gov- 
ernment. It began its operations by 
giving what the newspapers termed a 
knock out blow to the 


THE FOOD bakers. But when its 
COUNCIL final report appeared, the 

honors were all to the 
bakers. Nothing more interesting and 


amusing could be conceived than the 
efforts the daily papers made to look 
dignified and contented, and to try and 
reconcile their former abusive perform- 
ance with the new situation. 

The food council’s report strained sev- 
eral of its clauses to try and justify all 
that it had hitherto done. Bakers are 
quite willing to turn a blind eye on that 
part, in the light of the remainder. The 
council conceded the whole of the baker’s 
case, and more; justified the baker's 
actions in the matter of price, and hand- 
ed him an authorized copy of price rules 
for future conduct, on lines much the 
same as he had always followed. 


[N the relative scale of prices of flour 
and bread as issued by the food coun- 
cil and referred to above, there is an im- 
portant principle involved which has not 
hitherto been clearly re- 


AN OPPOR- alized even by _ bakers. 
TUNITY This principle may be 
TAKEN thus stated: “That the 


baker is not economical- 
ly justified in reducing the price of his 
bread before flour falls in price 4s per 
280 Ibs, but he is justified in raising his 
price as soon as flour is increased 1s per 
sack.” It should be explained that our 
smallest current coin here is a farthing, 
equal to half a cent, and that a farthing 
on a 2-lb loaf (the weight of bread usual- 
ly sold) is roughly the equivalent of 4s 
per sack of flour. 

As thus stated, the principle may ap- 
pear one-sided, but a little consideration 
will show that it is perfectly sound. It 
is one of the consequences of the regula- 
tion which fixes the weight of loaves by 
law. If he does not increase the price 
of his 2-lb loaf by a farthing when flour 
rises Is per sack, he loses that 1s on his 
net profit on every sack of flour he bakes. 
In the converse case, the baker cannot 
drop the price of his bread without los- 
ing 3s if flour is down only Is per sack. 

Thus the fixed weight regulation puts 
the baker in a peculiar dilemma. The 
public must pay him more than enough 
in a changing market, whatever the di- 
rection, or he has to excise a legitimate 
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part of his profits. Monopoly or strong 
organization would insure that the public 
paid all the time; competition in the past, 
and probably in the future, forces this 
repeating loss on the baker. Whether 
done deliberately, or for the want of dis- 
crimination, the food council concedes 
the whole case for the baker. 


NE may not try to explain why it is, 
but the Scotch way of doing public 
work is always different from the English. 
Incidentally, Scots seems to be less har- 
ried, and are left more 
THE SCOTCH liberty than the English. 
WAY The attitude adopted by 
the bakers’ associations in 
the two countries to the food council 
supplies another example of this differ- 
ence. There is quite evident, in the Eng- 
lish associations, a desire to show humil- 
ity, as if it were some sort of poor rela- 
tions of the council “with expectations,” 
or like some one conscious of a weak po- 
sition, fearful lest worse things betide. 
The Scottish association’s attitude has, 
from the first, been one of dignified de- 
finance. It informed the food council 
that it would not be bullied, and that the 
council was overstepping its functions 
and its powers. On the weight of bread 
question, it has now presented another 
memorandum, in which it says that the 
Scottish system needs no amending, but is 
satisfactory to everybody, because the 
plain batch bread is sold in 2-lb loaves, 
while all other sorts, which Scottish bak- 
ers consider fancy bread, are sold at 
any weight the baker thinks fit, and his 
customers will accept. After thus claim- 
ing immunity from interference for 
themselves, the Scottish bakers go out of 
their way, rather wantonly, to give their 
blessing to the present regulation for the 
sale of bread, which is a war measure. 
The illogical nature of this attitude be- 
comes apparent when it is noted that, 
while this regulation is rigidly applied 
in England, and legally applies to Scot- 
land, officials do not prosecute Scottish 
bakers who are flaunting the law. All 
sorts of loaves which the Scots call fancy 
bread are identical with the varieties 
constituting plain bread in England, and 
are subject to the regulations there. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS PLAN 
TO HOLD MIDYEAR MEETING 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Plans for the mid- 
year meeting of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, at Harrisburg, Jan. 11-12, 
have been completed by S. S. Watters, 
president of the association, and the ex- 
ecutive committee. The program is a 
most constructive one, special efforts hav- 
ing been made to secure practical speak- 
ers to talk on subjects of real interest to 
bakers. Ellis C. Baum, sales manager for 
the Joe Lowe Co., New York, has been 
assigned the topic of “Cake Merchandis- 
ing,” while Edward D. Kaulback, presi- 
dent of the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, will speak on “Bread Mer- 
chandising.” This is a subject on which 
Mr. Kaulback is an authority, and it is 
said that he will have more than an or- 
dinary message to give to the bakers who 
attend the meeting. 

Mrs. C: M. Johnson, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the home economics department 
of the Congress of Women’s Clubs of 
Western Pennsylvania, will speak on 
“Bread from the Housewife’s Stand- 
point.” F.C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and Peter G. Pirrie, associate 
editor of Bakers Weekly, will deliver spe- 
cial talks from a technical standpoint, 
which will be followed by an open forum. 
L. J. Schumaker, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, will bring a mes- 
sage of importance, while H. N. Tolles, 
of the Sheldon School, will deliver a 
unique business address. Colonel Ashby 
Miller, of the Washburn Crosby Co., is 
to talk on “Miller-Baker, Inc.” William 
Smedley, secretary of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Pennsylvania, has 
been assigned the topic “Bread, from our 
Distributors’ Viewpoint.” 








In the course of the past year more 
than $100,000,000 has been added to the 
value of Canada’s total trade, while an 
increase in export and decline in import 
trade have resulted in adding approxi- 
mately $60,000.000 to the dominion’s fa- 
vorable trade balance. 
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Fleischmann Sales Effort to Center on 
Wider Variety in Baked Goods 


™ IVE people variety in a food and 

they eat more of it” is a theory 

upon which The Fleischmann Co. 
will base a major portion of its sales 
efforts in behalf of the baking industry in 
1926. That the demand for a variety of 
foods is an actual fact, and not merely 
fancy, is a conclusion drawn from the 
successes of a number of other food in- 
dustries. 

Among the examples of industries 
which have profited by meeting this de- 
mand for variety are mentioned the soup 
manufacturers who, through offering a 
number of flavors, are eminently success- 
ful; the cereal companies have prospered 
largely in proportion to the variety of 
prepared-for-serving cereals offered the 
housewife; prepared desserts and salad 
dressings are two more examples of food 
industries achieving success through va- 
riety and quality. 

Although remarkable progress has been 
made in the baking industry, as evi- 
denced in the fact that in 1919 only 65 
per cent of the housewives in the large 
centers of population bought bakers’ 
bread, while a recent investigation shows 
that 94 per cent of the housewives in the 
same centers are now using bakers’ bread, 
The Fleischmann Co. believes that even 
further gain may be made for bakery 
products by showing the housewife that 
she can obtain a wider variety of baked 
goods from the commercial bakery. In 
its own words, “The Fleischmann Co. 
believes that it can continue to render a 
real service to all bakers through a na- 
tional advertising campaign to convince 
housewives that variety in bakery prod- 
ucts is just as important as variety in 
meats, vegetables, salads and desserts.” 

To gain this end the company will of- 
fer to the baking industry during the 
coming year what is known as the Basic 
Sweet Dough formula, the purpose of 
which will be to increase the variety of 
baked goods made by the industry. But 
the campaign does not end with the pres- 
entation of this formula. Throughout 
1926 The Fleischmann Co. will carry ad- 
vertisements, ranging from double-page 
spreads in four colors to full-page adver- 
tisements, in Good Housekeeping, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Woman’s 
Home Companion, bringing to the atten- 
tion of more than 5,300,000 families the 
Fleischmann advertising of bakery prod- 
ucts. 

The bakers’ part in this program, as 
outlined by the company, is to bake the 
variety the housewife wants, bake qual- 
ity products and present them attrac- 
tively in the store, and advertise them 
through modern methods. It is believed 
that this campaign will convince the 
housewife that she can buy a complete 
line of bakery products instead of bak- 
ing part of them at home, that it will 
create a new market for the baking in- 
dustry by educating the public to the 
wholesomeness, economy and delicious- 
ness of all bakery products, and that it 
will expand this market by pointing out 
the necessity for variety in bakery prod- 
ucts. 


HOTEL MEN HOLD 
BREAD COMPETITION 


New York, N. Y.—The display of 
bread and rolls entered for the Société 
Culinaire Philanthropique prizes was the 
center of interest at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Hotel Associa- 
tion recently held in conjunction with 
the National Hotel Exposition at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. First 
honors for the hotel bakers’ class went to 
Paul Ailland, Hotel McAlpin, and second 
prize to Lucien Alaime, Hotel Plaza. In 
the commercial bakeries class, L’Etoile 
French Bakery, 505 West Forty-second 
Street, took first place, and the Univer- 
sity Bakery, 42 East Eleventh Street, 
second place. 

Charles Champion, president of the 
Société Culinaire Philanthropique, said: 
“Some of the elaborate confections pro- 
duced every year by the culinary art 
salon should be placed on permanent 
display at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It would put culinary art on the 
same footing here as in France.” 





Among the representative companies 
manufacturing for the baking industry 
and displaying at the exposition were: 
the Dayton Scale Co., the Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation, the Corn Products 
Refining Co., all of New York; the Cen- 
trury Machine Co. and the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati; the Hubbard 
Oven Co. and the Reynolds Electric Co., 
Chicago; the Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh. 





CHICAGO BAKERS AND FLOUR 


DEALERS TO CO-OPERATE 


Curcaco, Inu.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Association, held on Nov. 28, a committee 
was appointed to co-operate with similar 
committees from other bakers’ associa- 
tions of this city and with the Chicago 
Flour Club. This action was the result 
of a recent conference, when it was de- 
cided that a standing committee from all 
the organizations would be of great bene- 
fit. The master bakers’ committee con- 
sists of Marshall O. Densby, B. E. Nehls 
and George Chussler, Jr. The committee 
from the Chicago Flour Club is com- 
posed of John W. Eckhart, C. C. An- 
thon, Walter Kunz and John F. Benes. 
It was also announced that a committee 
will be appointed by the South Side Bak- 
ers’ Association in the near future. 

This month’s meeting was one of the 
best attended for some time. Ten appli- 
cations for membership were accepted, 
and George Peterson, of the Bartholo- 
may-Darling Insurance Co., spoke on 
compensation insurance. 


The nomination of officers for the en- 
suing year resulted in practically all of 
the present officers being asked to serve 
next year. The election will take place at 
the January meeting. John M. Hartley 
was made an honorary member of the as- 
sociation at this meeting in recognition of 
his services to the bakery trade. 





THE BAKER AS A TENANT 

A decision lately handed down by the 
Washington Sees court in the case 
of Jurek vs. Walton (236 Pac. 805) rec- 
ognizes the right of a tenant to reasonably 
adapt premises to the business purposes 
for which they have been rented. It fol- 
lows from this decision that, except as 
there is some specific provision in a lease 
to the contrary, a baker may make such 
installations on leased premises as are 
consistent with good and general practice 
among bakers. The court observes in its 
opinion: 

“A lease of premises for a particular 
use constitutes a license to carry on the 
stipulated business by the ordinary meth- 
ods and with the usual appliances.” 

It was decided that where it was cus- 
tomary in a certain line of business to 
use light power plants, tenants were en- 
titled to install such a plant, as against 
objections on the part of the landlords 
that the operation of the plant caused vi- 
brations which annoyed other tenants in 
the building. On this point the court 
said: 

“It may be that, owing to the manner 
in which the building of the appellants 
[the lessors] was constructed, the opera- 
tion of the plant caused more annoyance 
to other tenants of the building than was 
contemplated when the lease was entered 
into, but this was not the fault of the 
lessees, and if a loss to the lessors arises 
therefrom they must alone bear it.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Ale,” follows: 





“Bring Gs in Good Ale” 


fit for the Christmas season. The saving fact in the 
| song, however, is that it also deprecates all of the 
other victuals that we consider proper for the holi- 
28a It pleads only for good ale. Why 
such a -plea should have been made in Henry VI’s time is a bit 
puzzling. If it had been today, when, as Mr. Dooley says: “I’ve 
had flasks iv whisky give me, an’, whin I opined thim, blue an’ 
yellow flames come out an’ some iv th’ stuff r-run over on th’ 
flure, an’ set fire to th’ buildin’,” such a song could be better 
understood. The carol, which was called “Bring Us in Good 


Bring us in good ale, and bring us in good ale; 
For our Blessed Lady’s sake, bring us in good ale. 
Bring us in no brown bread, for that is made of bran, 
Nor bring us in no white bread, for therein is no game; 
But bring us in good ale. 


Bring us in no beef, for there are many bones, 
But bring us in good ale, for that goes down at once; 
And bring us in good ale. 


Bring us in no bacon, for that is passing fat, 
But bring us in good ale, and give us enough of that; 
And bring us in good ale. 


Bring us in no mutton, for that is often lean, 
Nor bring us in no tripes, for they be seldom clean; 
But bring us in good ale. 


Bring us in no eggs, for there are many shells, 
But bring us in good ale, and give us nothing else; 
And bring us in good ale. 


Bring us in no butter, for therein are many hairs; 
Nor bring us in no pig’s flesh, for that will make us boars; 
But bring us in good ale. 


Bring us in no capon’s flesh, for that is often dear; _ 
Nor bring us in no duck’s flesh, for they slobber in the mere; 
Just bring us in good ale. 
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PORTLAND BAKERY HAS 
DOUBLED CAPACITY 


Porttanp, OrEcon.—The completion of 
two additional units to the Dixie Bakery 
here was celebrated on Dec. 15-17, when 
the company held open house each eve- 
ning from 8 to 10. 

The additions have cost, together with 
equipment, more than $100,000, and give 
the establishment a plant two stories high 
which covers half a block. The capacity 
of the bakery has been doubled by the im- 
provements, and it now stands at 32,000 
loaves every eight hours. More than 10 
persons are employed in the plant. 

Equipment added in connection with 
the expansion of the plant includes a ()- 
foot traveling electric oven. An au'o- 
matic refrigeration plant with five larg 
rooms which can be kept at different te 
peratures is another feature. 

The investment in the local plant rep: e- 
sents a total of $300,000, it was announcd 
by H. H. Haynes, president of the coi- 
pany. In addition the bakery opera's 
plants at Salem, Astoria, Corvallis, M'!- 
waukie and Longview, the total inve:'- 
ment, with the Portland unit, amounti ig 
to $428,000. 


EDDY BAKERIES GIVE 
FREE COOKING LESSO?. 


Great Fats, Mont.—A feature no « 
to the baking industry of Montana \ s 
recently introduced by the home serv 
department of the Eddy Bakeries. 11 
was a free cooking school, held at | 
Capitol Theater here, Dec. 8-11, and 
tended by hundreds of local housewi\ 
The school was conducted by Miss H« 
T. Jones, director of the home service 
partment of the Eddy Bakeries, and \ 
similar to a cooking school held h 
= in the fall by the Royal Mill 





—- nm 


Romina” 1 @n 
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Women attending these schools w 
instructed in the easiest and most « ‘i- 
cient methods of baking and the corr: 
use of flour in the making of cakes, p.'s 
tries, breads and puddings. 

Miss Jones was home economics instriic- 
tor in the Helena high school last ye :r. 
Having in mind the service which could 
be given to the women of the communi ‘es 
where the Eddy company has establi !i- 
ments, J. E. O’Connell, manager of ‘ie 
company, engaged her last August to 
conduct classes and to be available ‘or 
the solution of any home economics pr«)- 
lems which might be presented. 

The first class was held in Helena {or 
three days, and the interest shown ¢x- 
ceeded expectations. Then a school wis 
conducted at Missoula, with the same °- 
sults. The third was held here, and ‘t's 
success was as great as the two previ! 
ones. Holiday dinners were one of 
most attractive features. No produ:'ts 
were advertised at the schools. Ms 
Jones not only demonstrated the 
nary art, but anxiously received the s\-- 
gestions offered by those in attendanc: 


BRYCE B. SMITH IN POLITICS 

Bryce B. Smith, for many years pre 
dent of the Consumers’ Bread Co., Ka 
sas City, and now first vice president 
the General Baking Corporation, N: 
York, is again being mentioned in conn: 
tion with local politics. This time it is 
city manager, a system of government r 
cently adopted by Kansas City. M 
Smith was formerly head of the upp: 
house of the city council, and was sever 
times mentioned for mayor, the nomin 
tion for which he refused. He said tha 
he had been approached on the city mar 
agership, but he felt that private busine: 
would prevent him from considering it. 


os 








OHIO BAKERS PLAN MEETING 
The Ohio Association of the Bakin 
Industry will hold its annual conventi: 
at the Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ja: 
26-28, 1926. Fred D. Pfening, secretar 
has sent out to the membership an artic 
written by H. N. Casson on “Price Cu 
ting.’ Mr. Casson states that the pri 
cutter is worse than a criminal; he is 
fool. He not only pulls down the stan 
ing of his goods but he pulls down him 
self and his whole trade. “Who gets th 
benefit of price cutting?” Mr. Casso 
asks in this article, and his reply is “No 
body.” The man who sells makes no ne 
profit, and the man who buys soon find 
himself getting an inferior article. 
A. S. Purves. 
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Reconstitution of the American Institute of Baking 


Y action of the board of governors of the A 
B American Bakers Association in February, 

1922, when the American Institute of Bak- 
ing was established as a separate corporation 
organized under the laws of the state of Illi- 
nois, and the American Bakers Foundation was 
at the same time organized, it was provided 
that the directors of the institute and the trus- 
tees of the foundation should at all times be 
the same individuals who held office as mem- 
bers of the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, thereby establishing 
complete identity of control. 

The most significant action taken at the 
last meeting of the board of governors, held 
in Chicago, Nov. 12-14, was the rescinding: of 
this previous action to the extent of requiring 


only majority control instead of complete con- ers. 


trol of the activities of the institute and foun- 
dation. Rian 

In consequence of this action new constitutions 
were adopted providing for additional memberships 
and minority representation upon the respective boards 
of the institute and the foundation. In adopting new 
constitutions, first meetings were held under the new 
plan of organization, programs for greater educa- 
tional work were outlined, and officers were elected to 


carry out the new policies. 


Institute Membership Opened to Nonbakers 


Most significant about the constitution of the in- 
stitute are the provisions for membership. In 
accordance with the wishes of many outside the bak- 
ing business who take great interest in the institute 
and desire an active part in its work, membership has 
been opened to nonbakers. The membership provi- 
sions are substantially as follows: 

1. Memberships are provided especially for non- 
bakers, under the terms of which any individual, firm 
or corporation may become a member of the institute 
upon making application acceptable to the membership 
committee, and paying to the institute, in the case of 
individuals $10, and in the case of firms and corpora- 
tions $100, a year. 

2. For those engaged in the baking business there 
is a particular membership known as association mem- 
bership. Any individual, firm or corporation now or 
hereafter a member in good standing of the American 
Bakers Association becomes by that fact an associa- 
tion member of the institute. 

3. There are three unlimited memberships open to 
any individual, firm or corporation making applica- 
tions acceptable to the membership committee. These 
are: 

(a) Contributing Membership—Open to those con- 
tributing to the institute more than $100 but less than 
$1,000 a year. 

(b) Sustaining Membership—Open to those con- 
tributing to the institute more than $1,000 but less 
than $5,000 a year. 

(c) Founder Membership—Open to those contrib- 
uting or having contributed directly or through the 
American Bakers Foundation $5,000 or more to estab- 
lish the institute. 

4. For individuals a life membership has been pro- 
vided. Any individual, upon ap- 


new offices. 


business. 


allied trades. 


CTION of the board of governors of the American Bakers 
Association, in reconstituting the American Institute of Baking, 
has already been outlined in these columns. This rearrangement is 
explained in detail in the article published herewith, compiled under 
the direction of Dr. L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the association. 
The constitutions of the association, the institute and the American 
Bakers Foundation are reviewed, and there is a complete listing of 
“The opportunities now before the three organizations 
to serve the baking industry in every possible field or phase of its dent. 
requirements,” writes Dr. Rumsey, “are almost without limit. 
not believe there is a single baker among the 30,000 in this country 
but who can now find in a great national association the help, 
service, counsel or advice he most needs for the improvement of his 
This is true especially because of the constant active sup- 
port and co-operation in this work by the trade papers and by the 
I do not know how best you can translate the mean- 
ing of the reorganized association and institute work to your read- 
Certainly no single story can do it all.” 


nors of the American Bakers Association acting for 
and in behalf of all association members of the 
institute, and the president of the American Bakers 
Association is to be one of the directors so elected. 
Those members who are not engaged in the bak- 
ing business are always assured a minority repre- 
sentation on the board. One directorship each is 
to be held at all times by a representative chosen 
by the members of the following organizations, re- 
spectively, who are members of the institute: Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion and National Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses. The remaining directors are to be elected at 
all times by members of the institute other than asso- 
ciation members and other than those who are mem- 
bers of the above named organizations. 

The executive officers of the institute are a chair- 
man of the board, a vice chairman of the board, presi- 
dent, vice president, treasurer, secretary, dean of the 
School of Baking, and comptroller. 


New Directors Chosen 
T the first election held under its new constitution 
the following directors of the institute were chosen: 
FOR TERMS OF THREE YEARS 


J. M. Livingston, 
Lewis F. Bolser, 
A. H. Hathaway. 


FOR TERMS OF TWO YEARS 
M. Lee Marshall, 
H. A. Lockwood (representing Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry), 


George E. Dean (representing Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association), 


Walter Stern (representing Millers’ National 
Federation). 


FOR TERMS OF ONE YEAR 
L. J. Schumaker, 
L. A. Schillinger, 
Gordon Smith, 
S. S. Watters, 


B. B. Grenell (representing National Associa- 
tion of Bakers’ Supply Houses). 


Dr. Barnard to Head the Institute 
of Baking 


R. H. E. Barnard, who for a number of 
years has been managing director of the 
institute, has been unanimously elected presi- 


I do The choice of Dr. Barnard for this post is 


particularly fortunate. Through his faithful 
and tireless efforts the institute has built for 
itself a record for thorough study and efficient 
education which gives it a permanent and 
prominent place in the educational world. 
Greater and finer service to the cause of edu- 
cation is assured with Dr. Barnard at the head 
of the institute. 

The other officers of the institute are: 
J. M. Livingston, chairman of the board. 
Lewis F. Bolser, vice chairman of the board. 
M. Lee Marshall, treasurer. 
George E. Dean, secretary. 
F. L. Greenhill, comptroller. 


Constitution of Foundation Provides a 
Participation Plan 


HE constitution of the American Bakers Founda- 

tion, while not increasing the membership as in the 
case of the institute, provides a plan for participation 
by those who desire to take part in the work of the 
foundation. Participation certificates will be issued to 
contributors, and the holders of such certificates are 
entitled at all times to elect a minority of the trustees 
of the foundation. In the event of the failure of the 
purposes for which the foundation is established, the 
fund held by the foundation reverts to the holders of 
participation certificates pro rata according to the 
face amount of such certificates. 


Purpose of Foundation Broadened 


HE most important phase, however, of the consti- 

tution of the foundation is the change made in its 
purposes. The foundation was originally incorpo- 
rated as the recipient and administrator of a perma- 
nent fund established for the benefit of the American 
Institute of Baking. The objects of the foundation 
have now been broadened, so that it may receive and 
hold any fund or funds established for any purpose 
tending to promote the cause of education in nutrition, 
in the science and art of baking, and in the theory 
and practice of any other branch of the baking in- 
dustry, and it may administer such fund or funds in 
accordance with the terms of the deed of trust or 
other instrument under which it is given. 


Details of Foundation’s Organization 


HE principal details of the organization of the 

foundation under its constitution are as follows: 

The members of the foundation are those members 
of the American Bakers Association whose representa- 
tives from time to time constitute the board of gov- 
ernors of that association. 

The management of the business and affairs of the 
foundation is vested in a board of nine trustees. A 
majority of the trustees are to be 
elected at all times by the board 





plication acceptable to the mem- 
bership committee and payment of 
$1,000 to the institute, may become 
a life member. 


Purposes of the Institute 
Formulated 


[HE purposes of the institute 

have been carefully formulated, 
and article 2 of the constitution 
states them to be: 


“Section 1—To promote the 
cause of education, in nutrition 
and in-the science and art of bak- 
ing, for the advancement of the 
baking industry and the welfare 
of mankind, -and, to this end, to 
establish, maintain and conduct 
schools and departments for theo- 
retical and manual instruction, 
laboratories for chemical analysis 
and scientific research, and publi- 
cations, 

“Sec. 2—To receive contribu- 
tions, gifts, devises and bequests, 
and to hold, invest, administer and 
use the funds and property so re- 
ceived, for the purposes specified 
in section 1 of this article.” 


Management of the Institute 


T° carry out its purposes, the 

management of the business and 
affairs of the institute is vested in | 
a board of not less than 15 nor 
more than 30 directors. The ma- 
jority of the directors is to be 





A Street Bread Seller in Cairo, Egypt 
Photo from Ewing Galloway, New York. 


of governors of the American Bak- 
ers Association; and, as previously 
stated, the remaining trustees are 
to be elected at all times by the 
holders of participation certifi- 
cates. 

The officers of the foundation 
are a chairman, a vice chairman, a 
treasurer, a secretary and a comp- 
troller. 


New Officers of the American 
Bakers Foundation 
The following trustees have 
been elected by the members of 
the foundation: 
Lewis F. Bolser (three years), 
M. Lee Marshall (two years), 
William Deininger (two years), 
Henry Stude (two years), 
L. J. Schumaker (one year). 


Officers of the foundation for 
the ensuing year: 
Lewis F. Bolser, 
Chairman. 
William Deininger, 
Vice Chairman.: 


M. Lee Marshall, 
Treasurer. 

Henry Stude, 
Secretary. 


F. L. Greenhill, 
Comptroller. 














elected at all times by the gover- 
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ALABAMA 

Harry Shulman has installed a di- 
vider, rounder and wrapping machine in 
his bakery at Dothan. 

Harry E. Worsham has purchased the 
Barker Bakery, 28 South Court Street, 
Montgomery, from W. L. Dowling. The 
management will remain as heretofore. 

Emil Rahm has opened a bakery at 
Piedmont. 

ARIZONA 

Ray Pilcher is opening a bakery at 
Douglas. 

A dough mixer, cake machine, etc., are 
being installed by Fields’ Café and Bak- 
ery, Nogales. 


ARKANSAS 
T. A. Tennyson has repurchased the 
American Bakery, Arkadelphia, from 


Mrs. J. G. Walls. 

Frank May has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Homer Horton, in the 
City Bakery, Delight. 

The B. B. Grigsby Co., Fort Smith, 
will open in its new location, Tenth 
Street and Garrison Avenue, Jan. 1. 

The Helena (Ark.) Baking Co. has 
moved to Elm and Walnut streets, and 
installed $12,000- worth of new equip- 
ment. 

William Chappell has purchased the 
Hoxie (Ark.) Bakery from C. V. Hils- 
beck. 

Will Drilling and Henry Thines, Mor- 
rilton, in business as the Will and Henry 
Bakery, have added an electrically op- 
erated dough mixer. 

W. E. Christian, Newark, has sold his 
restaurant and bakery to Charles Eaves. 

The Paragould (Ark.) Bakery, 119 
West Court Street, has been sold by E. 
W. La Voy to Amos Hyde. 

The Waldron (Ark.) Bakery has dis- 
continued business. 

Frank Shipley and G. W. Morgan have 
purchased the Model Bakery, Warren, 
from Paul Tiebel. 

Pike’s Peak is the name of a new choco- 
late dipped cooky that is being turned 
out by the Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


C. N. Gregory has opened a bakery 
and delicatessen at 217 Olive Avenue, 
Burbank. 

W. A. Anderson has sold the Ceres 
(Cal.) Bakery to W. J. Marchand. 

H. H. Houdyshell is celebrating the 
fiftieth year in business of the Hanford 
(Cal.) Bakery by the completion of an 
addition and the installation of an oil 
burning oven, a large size molder and 
other modern equipment. 

John H. Eader has opened his new 
$50,000 bakery in Huntington Beach. 
The plant was built in two sections on 
the site of the old bakery, and operations 
were not interrupted. 

A bakery department has been opened 
in connection with the new San Pasqual 
Market, Lamanda Park, operated by Mr. 
McCane. 

E. R. Berberet has sold the Barker 
Bakery, 901 East Fifth Street, Long 
Beach, to H. Q. Haskins. Five trucks 
are used in serving the wholesale trade. 

The Carson-Baruch Baking Co., 3545 
Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, is now 
known as the Baruch Baking Co. 

Charles Hess has closed his bakery at 
400 East Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Harry R. Gale, Maywood (Cal.) Na- 
tional Bakery, 165 East Slauson Avenue, 
is erecting a new plant. 

Peter Allbright has opened the Hol- 
land-American Bakery, 1645 Highland 
Avenue, Oakland. 

F. J. Kelteref, proprietor of the Kel- 
terer Bakery, Redondo Beach, has com- 
pleted his building at Camino Real and 
Second Street, Redondo Beach, which is 
of brick construction. The oven has a 
capacity of 4,000 loaves daily. 

The National Biscuit Co. will erect a 
warehouse and distributing station at 
Sacramento. 

The Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego, 
has filed articles of incorporation. 

F. Gruetter has purchased the Model 
Bakery, 2650 Twenty-first Street, San 
Francisco, from E. Hoerschner. 

The. opening of the new California 
Baking Co. plant, Twelfth and Howard 
streets, San Francisco, has caused the 
closing down of four San Francisco 
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bread factories, viz: the old California 
plant, the A. B. C. Baking Co., Young 
& Swain Baking Co. and the Golden 
State Baking Co. 

Arthur F. Judisch has assumed the 
general management of the Buttertop 
Baking Co., San Pedro. 

Anton Doll, Santa Clara, has complet- 
ed the installation of new equipment in 
his bakery. 

The Dutil Bakery, Sonoma, suffered 
slight fire loss, caused by an overheated 
doughnut kettle. 

C. B. Baird is reported to have aban- 
doned the Terra Bella (Cal.) Bakery 
and Restaurant, which was opened two 
months ago. 

The New Vallejo Bakery has opened 
at 318 Santa Clara Street, Vallejo. 

Joseph Kern has acquired the bakery 
at 4020 East First Street, Los Angeles, 
formerly owned by N. Michiel. 

Charles Frase, formerly of Chicago, 
has opened a bakery at 1720 Central 
Avenue, Glendale. 

A bakery has been opened in the Eco- 
nomic Market, Watts, by C. R. Wilson. 

Walter C. Howard has opened a bakery 
at Welmar. 

A doughnut shop has been opened by 
Charles M. Wheeler, formerly of Belling- 
ham, Wash., at 218 West Eighth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

The Butterfly Bakery, Whittier, has 
been purchased by Joseph Butler, who 
will conduct a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. 

The new cake department of the Van 
de Camp Holland Dutch Bakery, Los An- 
geles, has been opened on the second floor 
of its building at 252 South Main Street. 

The California Bakery, Santa Barbara, 
is installing a complete set of new ma- 
chinery. 

A. Sanchez, proprietor of the French 
Bakery, Santa Barbara, is installing a 
loaf molder to panel French bread ex- 
clusively. This small wholesale bakery is 
planning extensive improvements. 

A new type of Battle Creek wrapping 
machine is being installed by the Suy- 
dam Baking Co., Long Beach. 


COLORADO 


Edward Murphy, who purchased 
Stocker’s Bakery, 2830 East Colfax Av- 
enue, Denver, is offering a cash prize to 
the public for the best name suggested 
for the bakery. 

W. C. Smith and C. W. Coston have 
sold the City Bakery, Florence, to Thom- 
as Dresser. Mr. Coston will devote his 
time to his bakery in Canon City. 

The Manzanola (Colo.) Bakery has 
been reopened as a branch of the Aplin 
Bakery, Rocky Ford. Mr. Aplin re- 
ports that, when business warrants, an 
oven will be installed and baking done 
at Manzanola. 

Glaviano Bros. have purchased the 
Quality Bakery Co., Trinidad. 


CONNECTICUT 


Frank Jojoe and John Porczak are 
the new owners of Johnson’s Bakery, 266 
Main Street, Danbury. 

William C. Reisch, Plantsville Center, 
has opened a bakery. 


FLORIDA 


A $40,000 addition is being built to 
the plant of the American Bakeries Co., 
2345 Market Street, Jacksonville. 


IDAHO 


Fred Block, American Falls, will move 
his Block’s Home Bakery to Fort Hall 
Avenue and Roosevelt Street. 


ILLINOIS 


Bert Freeberg has purchased the Fed- 
eral Bake Shop, Main Street, Ottawa, 
from George T. Koenig, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for B. Hawley. 

John Kress, Bluffs, has discontinued 
his bakery. 

The Smith & Kello Bakery, Carmi, 
suffered fire damage. 

H. Marks has purchased the bakery of 
O. F. Thalau, 5540 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago. 

H. A. Ruh has opened a bakery at 
1307 West Seventy-ninth Street, Chicago. 

Howard Fewell has opened a bakery 
at Marseilles. 

The plant of the Purity Baking Co., 
Pana, has added new equipment. 


Otto Braucker has opened a bakery at 
819-21 Twentieth Street, Rock Island. 

W. L. Harris has enlarged his Com- 
munity Bakery, 1149 West Governor 
Street, Springfield. 

Mrs. John Murphy has succeeded J. 
F. Stiehrs in the Whole Wheat Bakery, 
Taylorville. 


INDIANA 


The Tasty Bake Shop, West Washing- 
ton Street, Alexandria, has been opened. 

The Meyer Bakery, South Third 
Street, Clinton, has been placed under 
the management of Milton Marks, who 
has changed the name to the Indiana 
Baking Co., remodeled the plant and in- 
creased facilities for production, and 
moved the office to Blackman Street, 
near Elm. 

J. A. Dodge has opened the Dodge 
Bakery, Decatur. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, has 
installed an automatic doughnut ma- 
chine. 

Clarence Campbell has opened Camp- 
bell’s Pastry Shop, Frankfort. 

Logan Sibrel has opened a bakery at 
Grandview. 

Cline Draker, Indianapolis, has opened 
a bakery at 2611 Annette Avenue. 

The West Baking Co., Indianapolis, is 
building a one-story addition to its plant 
at 10 Oriental Street, to cost $16,000. 

Buren and Max Helfer, Kempton, are 
building an addition to their bakery. A 
new oven will be installed. 

J. H. Hicks and son, Ray, have pur- 
chased a bakery in Ladoga. 

The O’Neill Bakery, Logansport, has 
moved to 418 East Market Street, and 
installed a Middleby-Marshall oven. 

Walter Bros. have repurchased the 
bakery on East Third Street, Mount 
Vernon, sold by them some months ago 
to Walter Rueger. 

Albert Dietzen, of Anderson, has pur- 
chased the Castle Bakery, 1503 South 
Eighteenth Street, New Castle, of W. 
W. Weakley. The wholesale business 
will be continued. 

Parker Bros., Petersburg, have in- 
stalled a new oven. 

Mrs. Edward Doyle has opened a bak- 
ery in her home, 109 North Race Street, 
South Bend. 

The bakery of Jones & Lee, South 
Whitley, has been purchased by Frank 
Fox. 


IOWA 


J. P. Walton sold the Algona (Iowa) 
Bakery to Lewis Wilson. 

The stores of Council Oak have united 
in purchasing the Riverside Bakery, 5206 
Military Avenue. The former manager 
of the bakery will continue in charge. 

John Calsbeek, Inwood, has closed his 
bakery. 

R. Sherman has opened a bakery at 
Lake City. 

E. H. Starmont, New London, has 
moved his bakery to a new location. 

Russell Taylor has bought the interest 
of his partner, Cecil Prather, in the 
Sanitary Bakery and Cafe, Thurman. 

The H. & A. Baking Co., Washington, 
has opened for business. 


KANSAS 


Frank Hoppe has sold the Agra (Kan- 
sas) Bakery to Walter Faulkender. 

Hagen Bros., Atchison, have installed 
modern equipment. 

John Pool has closed the Bon Ton 
Bakery, Clay Center. 

Jay Koerner, proprietor’ of the City 
Bakery, Coffeyville, and Tracey Phillips 
have purchased the Home ee 
Caney. Mr. Phillips will be in char 

C. E. Miner has a urchased the ba ery 
of Ray Larzelere, Delphos. 

The bakery business of Tendall & Son, 
Hoisington, has been succeeded by War- 
ren Tendall. 

I. A. Mitchell has moved the Mitchell 
Bakery, Independence, to its new build- 
ing on Sycamore Street. The plant has 
an oven capacity of 550 loaves per hour. 

Earl Wigfield, Jewell, has sold his 
bakery to Thomas Wilson, and will open 
one at Lebanon. 

The Harold Bakery, Sebetha, has 
moved to a new location. 

The Wichita sb pomene Home Baking 
Co. has purchased perty adjacent to 
its plant ter the b ding of an eddition 
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which will double its present daily ca 
pacity of 12,000 loaves. The business ha: 
been in operation three years, and show 
steady progress. 


KENTUCKY 


W. F. Geyer has sold the Model Bak 
ery, Arbourville, to H. D. Forman, wh 
will continue under the same name. 

The Flaherty Baking Co., 1134 Gree: 
up, Covington, has remodeled its plan 

Mrs. Tandy-Carter has opened a }) 
and cake bakery at 709 Washingt 
Street, Paducah. 


LOUISIANA 


Edward Rabensberg has repurcha: 
the bakery in Bastrop which he sold \ 
A. B. Harvey three years ago. 

E. H. House has reopened the R 
erside Bakery, Columbia. 

H. C. Holton has purchased the ba <- 
ery of Charles F. Grimmer, 400 Jeff: -- 
son Street, Lafayette, and opened it u - 
der the name of Purity Baking Co. 


MAINE 


Charles Holz is building a bakery 
Ellsworth, replacing the one damag 
by fire. 

Taylor & Duplisse have taken over | 
plant of the Electric Bakery Co., 
North Main, Old Town, and are rem: 
eling it. 


MARYLAND 


P. J. Hauswold, Hauswold’s Bak 
Baltimore, will build a new plant. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A two-story addition will be ere 
for the New England Bakery Co.. 
Joy Street, Somerville. 

The Lampron Bakery Co., 83-89 \\ 
wick Avenue, Springfield, will build 
addition to serve as a garage for 20 
ditional trucks. 

George Massor, 90 Main Str 
Springfield, suffered fire loss of $10, 

Arthur L. Brunen, 824 Main Str: 
Worcester, has opened a branch at 
Highland Street. 


MICHIGAN 


The Gauss Bakery, Ann Arbor, 
erecting a new plant. 

Matthew Hoffman, operating the Pu 
tan Bakery, Appleton, has purchased | 
equipment of the defunct Albright B: 
ery, Ogden Avenue, Menominee, and \ |! 
open a modern plant there after 
modeling. 

Avery & Rickert, Nashville, have s: 
their bakery to Sommers Bros., \ 0 
also operate a plant at-Cassopolis. 

The Owosso (Mich.) Baking Co. 
fered a loss of $5,000 by fire. 

Katter Bros., Saginaw, have mo ( 
into their new plant at 1210 Court St: 


MINNESOTA 


N. Case has purchased the Ekl: 
Restaurant and Bakery, Cambridge. 

The Leaman Baking Co., 1014 Og 
Avenue, Superior, Wis., is building 
plant in Duluth. 

Rasmussen & Son have opened 
Crystal Bakery, Hutchinson. 

Peter Ehlers and E. G. Quade h. 
bought the Model Bakery, Lake Ci 
from Thorn & Son. 

The Quality Bakery, New Ulm, | 
opened. 

The following new shops have be: 
opened within the last month: Ja: 
Butler, New Prague; Keehn & Brisk 
Rochester; C. E. Evry, 97 Viola Stre 
St. Paul; Dawn Donut Co., Twelf 
Street and Western Avenue, Minnea) 
olis; Profit Sharing Bakery, A. Altag: 
proprietor, 1805 Plymouth Aven 
North, Minneapolis. 

The following changes in owners! 
have taken place during December: | 
Rafert Baking Co., Carl Rafert, p: 
prietor, has succeeded the Arrow Ba: 
ing Co., Twenty-second and Washingt 
Avenue, Minneapolis; the Stiebner Ba 
ery, 2128 Crystal Lake Avenue, Min: 
apolis, successor to the Tasche Baker 
F. Kuehls, Mapleton, has sold out ‘ 
Carroll & Nelson; P. Lick has sold t! 
Oakdale Bakery, 726 Oakdale Street, 5 
Paul, to B. Nellis. 


MISSISSIPPI 


B. J. Pollman, Pollman’s Bakery, M 
ridian, will build a $10,000 addition. 
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The Philadelphia (Miss.) Bakery has 
been opened by Mrs. Hays. 

Pp. E. Kepler plans to open a bakery 
in Starkville. 

Mozart Kaufman has opened the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bakery, Vicksburg. 


MISSOURI 


George A. Blazak has purchased the 
Bon Ton Bakery, Anderson, owned by 
Mrs. Alice Choate, of Neosho. Mrs. 
Choate will center her attention on the 
Neosho bakery. Mr. Blazak will operate 
his business as the Anderson Baking Co. 

O. F. Crookshank, Chillicothe, has 
opened another bakery at Carrollton. 

The Zink Bakery, Eureka, is erecting 
a new building. 

Mark Dalrymple has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, L. C. Woolen, in 
the City Bakery, Grant City, and will 
continue in sole ownership. 

Frank A. Pearl’s Bakery, South Jef- 
ferson Street, Mexico, was damaged by 
explosion and fire. 

A new oven and other machinery have 
been installed in the Sheppard Bakery, 
Monett. , : 

Thomas Clark and A. Ranum_ have 
leased the John Shultz Bakery, Pleas- 
ant Hill. 

The Rhodes Bakery, Rich Hill, suf- 
fered a slight fire loss. 

Wilson’s Home Quality Bakery, St. 
James, has installed a bread mixer and 
molder in an addition just completed. 

A. J. Cripe will build a $125,000 whole- 
sale bakery at Twenty-third Street and 
Frederick Avenue, St. Joseph. A ca- 
pacity of 20,000 loaves per day is 
planned. 

August C. Frichs, 321 Victor Street, 
St. Louis, is building a plant at 318 Vic- 
tor Street. 

MeNichol’s Bakery, 2106 Market 
Street, St. Louis, has been closed. 

K. Illinger, St. Louis, has moved his 
bakery to 4600 Easton Avenue. 

Amos Hyde recently sold his bakery 
at 1214 Wright Street, St. Louis, to Leo 
Kirstner. 

H. Hotchmann has again taken over the 
bakeshop at 1448 East Prairie Avenue, 
St. Louis, formerly operated by Mr. 
Brickey. 

F. C. Malik, 2024 O’Fallon Street, St. 
Louis, has gone out of business. 

Ike Bros. have discontinued their bak- 
ing business at Valley Park. 

The Haas Bakery, Herculaneum, has 
been closed. 

A. Paintner has bought the F.- Telo- 
witz Bakery, Fifteenth and Clinton 
streets, St. Louis. 

P. Feidler has sold his bakery, 2123 
North Thirteenth Street, St. Louis, to 
Marcus Lang. 

A. Reckling recently bought the Wil- 
liam Nestle bakeshop, 3728 Fairview 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

E. Loesche has sold his bakery, 1062 
Hodiamont Avenue, St. Louis, to Fred 
Hoeltge. 

.A. Gukeisen recently bought the M, 
Saltsman Bakery, 3313 Watson Road, 
St. Louis. 

J. H. Mueller has sold his bakery, 1444 
Blackstone Avenue, St. Louis, to Victor 
Riehart. 

James Frazee has bought the bakery 
formerly owned by William Frautner, 
located at 1006 Bates Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. Batteiger, 3701 Lucky Street, St. 
Louis, has opened a bakery at 3803 Lee 
Avenue, operated by J. Batteiger, Jr. 

The Shellbacher Bakery, 3458 Miami 
Street, St. Louis, has gone out of busi- 
ness. 

J. F. Koob has purchased the F. Sipple 
Bakery, 6501 Hobart Street, St. Louis. 

K. Grupp has sold his bakery, 4171 
Newstead Avenue, St. Louis, to E. 
Loesche 


A. Cantalin has sold his bakery, 6949 
Manchester Road, St. Louis, to Rother 
Bros. 

William Hehman has purchased the 
Guentzler Bakery, Grand and Meramac 
avenues, St. Louis. 

J. E. Lantz has sold his bakery, 3036 
Rutger Street, St. Louis, to E. Kromat. 

Louis Burkin has opened a bakeshop 
at 1051 Hodiamont Avenue, St. Louis. 

F. Nemmich recently sold his bakery, 
6401 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, to F. 
Wickart. 

The Star Bakery, 1426 Market Street, 
formerly groan | J. Fidd, has closed. 

Carter & Co., ers, Kansas City, will 
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install a refrigerating system and another 
pie oven, which will give the plant a 
capacity of over 3,000 pies and 1,000 
dozen rolls and doughnuts daily. 

B. W. Scholobohm has opened a bak- 
ery at 6711 Scanlon Avenue, St. Louis. 

A bakery has been opened at 2908 
Euclid Avenue, St. Louis, by W. F. Wil- 
fenberg. 

MONTANA 

Fire damaged the William Flannigan 

Bakery, 2202 Harrison Avenue, Ana- 


conda, 
Eugene Graf, proprietor the Bon Ton 


Bakery, Bozeman, has remodeled his. 


plant and increased its baking capacity. 
NEBRASKA 


P. A. Harrington has opened a bakery 
in Beaver City. 

J. J. Eshelman, Bloomington, has sold 
his bakery to Salesbury & Marlan. 

Harley Cruse has opened a bakery at 
Chester. 

A high-speed mixer has been installed 
in the bakery of Wesley Kindle, Crete. 

The Princess Pat Bakery Products, 
Inc., Lincoln, has been incorporated for 
$5,000. Officers are A. E. Haith, presi- 
dent, and J. H. Hersey, secretary-treas- 
urer. Its new plant at Twenty-fifth and 
Sumner streets has been opened. The 
baked goods will be marketed through 
the Piggly Wiggly Stores of Lincoln. 

The Black and White Bakery, Nebras- 
ka City, has been sold by George San- 
ford to Mrs. Grace C. Wilson. 

H. B. Wilson, of the White and Black 
Bakery, Nebraska City, purchased the 
stock of the Lucas Bakery there and has 
closed the business. 

Ownership of the Butter-Nut Bakery, 
North Platte, is now entirely local, 
George A. Johnson, manager, having 
purchased the interest of Robert Teviot- 
dale. 

Clay Cook bought the Quality Bakery, 
Table Rock, from H. A. Schmitt. 

The bakery operated for the past year 
by C. W. Bullock, Jr., Scottsbluff, has 
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been merged with the Consolidated Bak- 
eries there. , 

Whalen Bros., Stanton, bought the E. 
A. Marshall Bake Shop and Confection- 
ery Store. 

A. E. Haith has purchased the Home 
Bakery, University Place, from Mr. Min- 
nix. 

NEVADA 


The interest of James Zampatti in the 
Progress Bakery, Tonopah, has_ been 
purchased by John Du Pratt. Peter 
Fabbi continues as half owner. 


NEW JERSEY 


The following have been incorporated: 
City Lane Bakery, Newark; White Eagle 
Bakery, South Amboy; G. & D. Bakery 
Co., Newark; United Baking Co., Atlan- 
tic City; P. & B. Bakery, Inc., Elizabeth. 

Zeidserig Bros., who operate a bakery 
at Kirkwood Place, Caldwell, are moving 
to 405 Bloomfield Avenue. 

Costandino Cuciniollo will erect a bak- 
ery at 154 Barrow Street, Orange. 

Johnson’s Pastry Shop, 112 Market 
Street, Newark, has discontinued. 

William R. McCloud has sold the Effie 
Reed Bakery Shoppe, 120 Chestnut 
Street, Elizabeth, to E. N. Walter. 

B. Kuzlic, 407 Bergenline Avenue, West 
New York, is back in the baking business 
again, as is also Joseph Eger, 29 West 
Blackwell Street, Dover. 

Joseph Hodwicki will erect a one-story 
bakery at 155-57 Warsaw Street, Cam- 
den. 

The Elite Pastry Shoppe, Ridgewood, 
has been opened by Mrs. Schiller. 

Miller Bros. have succeeded Abraham 
Wiener, baker, at 257 Franklin Avenue, 
Bloomfield. 

L. Weisse has bought the bakery of Ed- 
ward R. Hall on Main Street, Chatham. 


NEW YORK 
Elmer McLean has sold the Home 
Dairy Bakery, Albion, to Joseph Dona- 


hue. 
Thomas f.auder, proprietor of a bak- 


T a recent exhibition in El Paso, Texas, Charles H. Lawrence, Jr., 
proprietor of the Panaderia Nacional Mexicana, or National Mexican 
Bakery, presented the above attractive display. El Paso is situated 

on the border line of Mexico and the United States, and the goods of the 
bakeshop are made to appeal largely to Mexican trade. Mr. Lawrence has 
successfully followed the theory that cleanliness and good taste are appre- 
ciated as much by the Mexican as by his northern neighbors. 
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ery for many years at Broadway and 
Avon Place, Amityville, is dead, aged 63. 

Mrs. Henry P. Johnston has opened a 
home made cake and pie shop on Main 
Street, Beacon. 

A one-story bakery building to cost 
$40,000 will be erected by Salvatore Mel- 
edantri, 440 Lefferts Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Thomas J. O'Hagan, proprietor O’Ha- 
gan’s Bakery, Nyack, suffered fire loss 
of $7,000. 

Mrs. George Decker, Philmont, has 
opened a bakery. 

The bakery business of Henry O. 
Bowker, 201 West Castle Street, Syra- 
cuse, has been incorporated as H. O. 
Bowker & Son, for $10,000. 

Mrs. Katherine Dicranian has opened 
the Better Bake Shop at 221 South Ave- 
nue, Syracuse. 

William M. Briggs has moved his bak- 
ery to 501 Chenango Street, Binghamton. 

The partnership of Lane & Constan- 
tine, operating a bakery and grocery at 
Franklinville, has been dissolved. Lee 
Lane will operate the business under the 
name of the Lane Store. 

Paul Schreiber will open a bakery at 
1952 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

Gelb & Gelb have sold their bakery 
and lunchroom business at 5603 Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, to Mollie Lenner. 

The Robertson Home Bakery has been 
established at 25 Columbia Avenue, 
Jamestown, by Deforrest and Nillie Rob- 
ertson. 

Work on the three-story and basement 
additional plant of the R. Z. Spaulding 
Baking Co., Binghamton, has begun. 

Sister Christina, a nun at Graymoor 
Convent, Peekskill, was crushed to death 
early this month in a bread mixing ma- 
chine in the convent bakery. Her robes 
became entangled in one of the arms of 
the mixer, and she was dragged into the 
machine before it could be stopped. 

Alfred Hoffman has leased a store at 
1777 First Avenue, New York, and will 
open a bakery. 

George Kleinfelder, who has operated 
a bakery and lunchroom at 71 Main 
Street, Hamburg, will discontinue the 
lunchroom and enlarge the bakery. 

Charles Green, baker, 165 Academy 
Street, Watertown, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 

A. G. Boettger, baker, 1305 Conkling 
Avenue, Utica, will remodel the building 
he occupies. 

Waldemar Malmstrom has taken over 
the bakery at 13107 Jamaica Avenue, 
Richmond Hill. 

Waldemar Breitenfeld, 2545 Myrtle 
Avenue, Glendale, has sold his bakery to 
Henry Spangenberg. 

A. D. Merrill, proprietor of Merrill’s 
Bakery, 60 West Market Street, Corning, 
has retired from business. The bakery 
will be operated by Lawrence Johnson 
& Son. 

A bakery has been established at 4411 
Eighth Avenue, New York, by W. Kyro- 
nen. 

The Sutphin Bakery and Lunchroom 
has been opened on Jamaica Avenue, 
near Sutphin Boulevard, Jamaica. 

David Nelson, owner of the Thistle 
Bakery, Yonkers, has moved to 137 Lock- 
wood Avenue. 

Babcock & Andrews, who operated a 
bakery in the Market Building, James- 
town, have dissolved partnership. The 
bakery will be continued by M. Babcock. 

Martin C. Trier, South Dayton, has sold 
his bakery to M. H. Cross. 

The Kingston Bakery, 425 Kingston 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has entered into part- 
nership with Clara Weisberger, of the 
same address. 

The Spaulding Bakery Co., Elmira, will 
erect a one-story bakery and garage at 
Madison Avenue and East Clinton Street. 

Trachtenberg Bros., who conduct a 
bakery in Monticello, have opened a 
branch in the Arcade Building, Liberty. 

Alterations and additions will be made 
to the bakery at 1425 Butternut Street, 
Syracuse, owned by Hugo Gerst. 

Raymond K. Morris will open a bakery 
at Pleasantville. P 

Louis I. Levine will engage in the bak- 
ing and grocery business at Port Jervis. 

C. F. Dolan will open a bakery in the 
Willey Block, Dansville. 

Among concerns which recently have 
been incorporated are: the M. & P. Ja- 
cobs Bakery Co., the Lexington Avenue 
Bakery, the Arnheiter Bakeries, Yellen’s 
Bakery, Brooklyn; the Pearl Baking Co., 
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the Guild Bakery and Restaurant, the 
Fifth Avenue Pastry Co., the Barbar 
Bakery and Lunchroom Co., the Kings- 
way Bakery Co., Cutleesky’s Pastry Shop, 
the Bedford Baking Co., and the S. & B. 
Bakery and Dairy Restaurant, Inc., New 
York City; Okade Bakery, Syracuse; 
Chautauqua Bakeries, Jamestown; Oak- 
wood Bakeries, Mount Vernon; Electric 
Baking & Coffee Corporation, Lockport; 
Dansville (N. Y.) Baking Co., Ltd; Car- 
dinale Macaroni Mfg. Co., Inc., Queens; 
Fairmont Baking Co., Jamestown. 

The following are reported as being 
voluntary bankrupts: Simon Schylasky, 
2030 Walton Avenue, Guiseppe Occhi- 
pinti, Traymore Bakery, Inc., New York; 
H. & A. Soucy, Lake Placid; Hugo Dit- 
rich, Brooklyn. 

Frank Hyzy will enlarge his bakery at 
1974 Clinton Street, Buffalo. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


C. W. Atkinson and son Harold have 
purchased the Beach (N. D.) Bakery 
from John Brown. 

John Mack and Frank H. Collins have 
bought the Home Bakery, Cooperstown, 
from P. K. Moe. 

N. S. Diehl, Ellendale, is building an 
addition to his bakery. 

Sam and Isadore Papermaster have 
bought the Schuyler Bakery, Grand 
Forks. 


OHIO 


The Hughes Pie Bakery, Akron, was 
burned. Loss, $4,000. ; 

The Alexandria (Ohio) Bakery has 
opened for business. : 

J. A. Dodge has moved the equipment 
of the Dodge Bakery, Ansonia, to Dun- 
kirk, where he has opened for business. 

Thomas Howells, Canton, will move his 
Pastry Shop to a location on Cleveland 
Avenue N.W. 

Rubel Brothers, 653 George Street, 
Cincinnati, are erecting a $25,000 addi- 
tion to their bakery. 

The bakery of Louis Knerr, 1751 East 
Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Standard Baking Co., 4711 Sco- 
ville, Cleveland, will move to the Dun- 
hauzer Bakery location. , 

Leland Blackwell, operating the City 
Bakery and Restaurant, Greenville, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

Fire originating in the Atwood Bak- 
ery, Hebron, did considerable damage. 

Nick Litzler, Mansfield, is erecting a 
bakery at 407 Fourth Avenue. ‘ 

Robert H. McBurney and W. A. Lind- 
sey have established the Middletown 
(Ohio) Baking Co. : 

The Thomas Pie Co., Toledo, is build- 
ing a bakery, to cost $50,000, at 8192 
Monroe Street. 

The bakery of Harold E. Stoehr, 
Woodsfield, has been reopened. 


OKLAHOMA 


H. B. Maddox has opened the Beaver 
Bakery at Beaver City, Okla. 

Among the firms entering displays 
during the Chickasha Industrial Display 
Week, the following bakeries prepared 
downtown show windows: the Bake-Rite, 
Lacey’s and Hubbard’s. 

Fred Carter has installed a molder in 
his Home Bakery, Madill. 

A. G. Mooreland, of the Maud (Okla.) 
Bakery, has purchased the bakery busi- 
ness of Coleman Robinson. 

A. E. Van and A. Zilar have pur- 
chased the Perfection Bakery, Miami, 
from Harry Leffler. 

The Schmidt Bros. Baking Co., 208 
West Frisco Street, Oklahoma City, has 
added a bread wrapping machine. 

R. R. Platte, Wagoner, has installed 
a dough mixer. 

Thomas Hutchinson, of the Capitol 
Hill Bakery, Oklahoma City, has installed 
a cake baking machine. 

The Moreland Bakery, Maud, has pur- 
chased a new cake baking machine. 

An Artofex dough maker has been in- 
stalled by the Estes Bakery at Ardmore. 

J. H. Lewis has sold the Butternut 
Bakery, Hugo, to Lee Roberts who con- 
templates enlarging its capacity. 


OREGON 
Holman & Jackson, Albany, conduct 
a combined bakery and grocery. The 
bakery does a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Kruse, of the Bend (Oregon) 
Bakery, purchased the bakery and res- 
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taurant of Mrs. A. H. Beebee, Redmond, 
which he will-operate as a bakery and con- 
fectionery. 

O. M. Franklin, Ashland, plans the en- 
largement of his bakery and installation 
of modern equipment. 

Theodore Reichardt is now a partner 
with John Roadman in the Eugene (Ore- 
gon) Bakery. 

Mrs. Edith Bryan has opened the Gold 
Hill (Oregon) Pastry Bakery. 

E. J. Baker has closed the Milwaukie 
(Oregon) Bakery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

P. J. Scheck, 514 East Penn Street, 
Bedford, has sold his bakery to William 
and James Henderson. 

Letterman’s Bakery, Bloomsburg, is 
erecting an addition. 

The Mort Wagner Bakery, Elk Lick, 
was burned in November. 

The Firch Baking Co., Erie, is erect- 
ing an addition. 

The Harris-Boyer Co., Inc., 147 Fair- 
field Avenue, Johnstown, has a private 
alley next its bakery to speed up loading. 

Winfield Brown has purchased the 
Henery Bakery, Lykens. 

The National Biscuit Co. is erecting 
an addition to its plant at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Lambert Street, Pittsburgh. 

The West End Bakery, Ridgway, con- 
ducted by Gillespie & Norton, is now 
owned solely by Homer B. Norton, and 
is known as the Norton Baking Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
A one-story addition will be built to 
the plant of the Purity Bakery, Inc., 
742 Broad Street,: Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


T. D. Taylor, 1713 Taylor Street, Co- 
lumbia, has completed the installation of 
new ovens and machinery. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. N. E. Kohler has bought the 
Touey Bakery, De Smet, from James 
Touey. 

Truman Smith has opened a bakery 
at Elkton. 


TENNESSEE 


Skelton’s Bakery, 1301 State Street, 
Bristol, until last September the Bristol 
Baking Co. plant, has been remedeled. 
The company operates other bakeries at 
Morristown and Johnson City. 

The Erskine Baking Co., Chattanooga, 
maintains a stall in the Central Market 
for the sale of its products and the tak- 
ing of orders, 

The wholesale business of the Modern 
Bakery, Twenty-second Street and El- 
liston Place, Nashville, now requires the 
use of eight trucks for delivery. 


TEXAS 


James Currie, of the Home Bakery, 
Big Spring, has purchased the machinery 
and supplies of the City Bakery, re- 
cently damaged by fire, from S. D. Ford 
and Ben Hogue. Some of the machinery 
will be used in the Home Bakery, and 
the remainder sold. The City Bakery 
will not be reopened. 

A. G. McInnis, of the Perfection Bak- 
ery, Brownsville, finds it necessary to 
add a night force to care for increasing 
business. 

The Texas Bakery, Brownwood, re- 
cently completed the installation of a 
revolving oven and made other improve- 
ments to increase production. 

Naud Burnett, Greenville, will open a 
bakery in Commerce. 

The Collin Street Bakery, Corsicana, 
has opened a new retail display room 
equipped with latest type fixtures. 

The Bon Ton Bakery, Crowell, owned 
by W. E. Grigsby & Son, is in charge 
of Claude Estes. 

W. J. Strickland has sold the Home 
Bakery, Crowell, to Hill & Cregg, own- 
ers of the Vernon City (Texas) Bak- 
ery. Mr. Cregg is in charge of the plant 
at Crowell. 

The Ewing Avenue Bakery, 726 North 
Ewing Avenue, Dallas, was recently 
opened, 

Grube Brothers’ Bakery, Denton, has 
moved to 406 North Locust Street. 

Reagan and Emery Long, Grapeland, 
have opened the P. Q. S. Store, which 
includes a bakery department. An oven 
has been installed. 

The Kerrville (Texas) Bakery has in- 
stalled a high-speed bread mixer. 

The Moss Rose Bakery, 212 West Er- 


win Street, Lindale, of which W. T. 
Harkleroad is proprietor, conducts a 
wholesale business. 

Frank Harcrow sold the bakery part 
of his Club Café and Bakery to D. E. 
Gilbert, and the café to a Mr. Grimes. 

The Federal Bakery, San Antonio, has 
moved into a new building at 411 North 
St. Mary’s. An electric oven and mixing 
machinery were installed. 

Richter’s Bakery, San Antonio, has re- 
modeled part of its plant as a cake 
bakery, known as the Colonial Cake 
Shop. Branch shops in Austin, Houston 
and Galveston will be furnished with 
cake requirements. 

The Steffler Baking Co., San Antonio, 
has completed the new building for its 
baking plant at 1029 Garden Street, and 
is installing new equipment. The plant 
stands in front of the old bakery, and 
has 4,200 square feet of floor space. 
Early in 1926 the old bakery will be torn 
away and the new building extended to 
provide an additional 3,000 feet of floor 
space. 

A. Slocovich is rebuilding the struc- 
ture on First Street and Avenue A, 
Temple, formerly occupied by the Eagle 
Bakery. He will open the Slocovich 
Bakery there. 

H. Y. Medford has reopened his bak- 
ery at 1817 Texas Avenue, Texarkana, 
which has been restored following the 
recent fire. A. D. McBurnett has been 
admitted as a partner. 

W. H. Milam has opened the Blue Rib- 
bon Bakery, Wheeler. 

Oscar and Ella Kiser have bought the 
City Bakery, Sinton, from August Schaf- 
er, and announce that the plant will be 
enlarged. 

A. F. McDonald, who established the 
City Bakery, Wellington, 15 years ago, 
recently came again in possession of the 
plant, he and L. C. Jones buying it from 
John Fuller. McDonald sold the plant 
last year to Roger Collins, and Collins 
in turn sold it to Fuller. 

Batton & Shankles are soon to estab- 
lish a bakery at Panhandle. 


UTAH 


The Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. is in- 
stalling a high-speed bread mixer and a 
wrapping machine with a capacity of 
3,500 loaves per hour. 

Niederkon Felix, operating a bakery at 
346 East Eighth South Street, Salt Lake 
City, was enjoined by the city building 
inspector from continuing in business in 
a district zoned for residential purposes. 


VERMONT 
A bakery has been opened in Plain- 
field by Mrs. D. A. Robinson. 
WASHINGTON 


W. F. Fry has installed a bread wrap- 
ping machine in his bakery at Anacortes. 
R. Roach and W. Smith have opened 
the Mount Baker Bakery, 117 West 
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Holly Street, Bellingham, for retail 
business. 

The City Bakery, Chehalis, also known 
as the Foster Bakery, was sold by Schoe- 
bel & Poeschman to W. F. Usher and 
N. Raquer. : 

R. E. Voigt, of the Cheney (Wash.) 
Supply Co., has sold the various depart 
ments of the store with the exception o} 
the bakery and hardware sections. Thx 
latter will be closed out, and he wil 
devote his entire time to the baker; 
renaming it the Best Home Bakery. 

A refrigerator has been installed ; 
the Elma (Wash.) Bakery. Edwa: 
Meyers is proprietor. 

E. F. Taylor has purchased the ba 
ery of Mrs. Bertha Waite, Kettle Fa! 

The Neff Better Bakery, Port Ange! 
has installed a dough mixing machine 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Mason City (W. Va.) Bakery } .s 
been opened. Bread is sold by tru k 
to neighboring towns. 


WISCONSIN 


The Crystal Bakery Co., Glidden, h ; 
discontinued. 

Rein Moldenhauer has purchased | 
Beilke Bakery, Iron Ridge. 

H. M. Peters, of the City Bakery, P: 
Washington, will erect a_ three-sto 
building to which he will move his ba 
ery when completed. 

The bakery of M. C. Winter, Raci 
will open at 1509 Washington Aven 





PURITY COMPANY PLANS 
NEW PLANT IN DULU’1 


Dututnu, Minn.— Announcement | 
just been made that the construction 
a new modern plant for the local brai 
of the Purity Baking Co. will be star! 
early next year. 

Plans are being prepared by a firm 
St. Paul architects, and it is hoped tl! 
the structure may be completed late 
the spring. The approximate cost \ 
be in the neighborhood of $175,000, a 
the bakery, which will be equipped 
produce a full line of goods, will be | 
cated at Twenty-fourth Avenue We 
and Superior Street. The company pu 
chased the ground several years ago ai 
put in a foundation, with the understan 
ing that, when the time was opportu: 
a plant would be erected. 

The company is now located at 1'> 
East First Street, having taken over t 
plant of the old Crescent Bakery, f: 
merly operated by James Gray. 1 
present quarters probably will be vacat 
upon the completion of the new str: 
ture. 





Shipments of flour to Europe fr 
over-sea countries during the five ye 
1920-24 averaged 17,286,000 bbls a y 
against 8,750,000 bbls pre-war. 








Value of Bakers’ Associations Outlined 
By St. Louis Banker 


HAT trade associations are of al- 
most equal value to both producers 
and consumers, and must be encour- 

aged, was declared by Dr. W. F. Gephart, 
vice president of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, in an address before the St. 
Louis Bakers’ Club at a banquet at the 
Coronado Hotel on Dec. 3. 

“While the attitude of the public in the 
past toward trade associations has been 
one of opposition, because it considered 
the formation of such organizations as 
only one stage in the organization of a 
monopoly,” declared Dr. Gephart, “the 
development of industry has advanced so 
rapidly that the collection and dissemina- 
tion of facts regarding costs, supplies on 
hand or capable of being produced, 
should be a matter of information to the 
producer as well as the consumer, and it 
can only be had through sound trade or- 
ganizations. 

“In the old days, when the manufac- 
turer served a limited market, he knew in 
a personal way the conditions surround- 
ing that market, but as his goods began 
to move to distant markets and distant 
competitors came into his own market, 
he had little knowledge as to current or 
future conditions of production. At pres- 
ent he doubtless has more general infor- 


mation than in the earlier day, but it 
less exact information. 

“It is important from the standpoi! 
of public welfare that no industry | 
overequipped to put its product on t! 
market any more so than to oversupp! 
a particular market at any one time. | 
either event there are violent fluctuation 
in prices, and the desirable end to b 
achieved is a greater uniformity or lev: 
of prices, rather than violent change 
And it is also important in these day 
to have accurate cost figures, if for 1 
other reason than the fact that the ign 
rant producer, who is continually ruinii 
the market by placing articles on it at 
price lower than their cost, brings, in t! 
end, disaster to the consuming public. 

“With accurate figures regarding cost 
it is also possible to gauge the relati 
efficiency of different industries as w« 
as the size of the unit that is most efficie 
It is often assumed, without any know 
edge of the real facts, that the larger t! 
business the greater the efficiency. I: 
dustry, as well as consumers, needs t 
have accurate figures of the actu 
amount of goods being produced, the cu: 
rent demand for such goods, the curren 
supplies actually on hand and the poten 
tial producing capacity.” 
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SEATTLE 

Neither the advances nor the declines 
of last week’s wheat prices stimulated 
flour buying in Pacific northwestern 
markets nor, as far as coast mills are 
concerned, in outside territory. Bakers 
in this section have continued to buy 
largely for near-by requirements. On 
contracts made some time ago flour has 
been moving out satisfactorily. The 
family flour trade has been fairly good, 
but principally confined to mills which 
are in a position to deliver small parcels 
from local stocks. 

Domestic Flour Prices—Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, Dec. 18: 
family patent, $8.80@9.20 bbl, basis 48-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $7.40@7.70, 98's; 
standard patent, $7.80@8.10, 98's; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.70@9.35, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Dec. 18: Da- 
kota, $9.50@9.95; Montana, $8.85@9.10. 

Export Trade—The foreign flour 
trade was extremely limited last week. 
South America bought moderately, and 
the Philippines took their regular quota, 
which varies little from month to month. 
The Orient and transatlantic countries 
were far out of line. Dairen and Shang- 
hai would have been in the market at a 
price, but their offer was 50c bbl too low 
even for Canadian flour, which was quot- 
ed about 70c bbl below American. Hong- 
kong flour stocks were down to 250,000 
49-lb sacks on Dec. 15. Australian mills 
have been filling most of the oriental 
demand. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Dec. 18: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.70 bbl, c.if., less 2 per 
cent, or $7, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents $8.75, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or 
$8.05, net, f.a.s. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 46s and hard 
wheat straights 48s, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, 
jutes. 

WHEAT 


There was fair export but little mill- 
ing demand last week. Farmers sold less 
freely than on previous advances. The 
trade estimates that farm wheat hold- 
ings vary from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
crop in most sections, but not over 25 
per cent in a few districts. Prompt 
wheat quotations, sacked, coast, Dec. 18: 


soft and western white, $1.56 bu; hard: 


winter, $1.54; western red and northern 
spring, $1.53; Big Bend blue-stem and 
Baart, $1.56. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Omens Pet. of 


bis activit 
on ORE SO ee 32,026 “ "él 


Previous week ........... 28,658 54 
[. 2 SR eee 24,131 46 
Two years ago ........... 42,206 80 
Three years ago .......... 34,443 65 
Four years ago ........... 30,467 58 
Five years ago ........... 17,949 34 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 


Be: SOD weiss hs OR ax 60,10 

Previous week ........... 34,796 61 
;.  & 2 ieee, 25,143 44 
Two years ago ........... 50,975 89 
Three years ago .......... 34,443 65 
Four years ago ........... 34,919 61 
Five years ago ........... 7,289 13 

NOTES 


_The North Pacific and South Pacific 
districts of the Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation will be merged 
Jan. 1, with Frank W. Relyea as Pacific 
208 director, Robert M. Watkins re- 
tiring-as North Pacific Coast director. 


A representative gathering of the 


grain trade and millers gave a farewell. 











dinner last Friday for M. E. Crossnay, 
Seattle, vice president and secretary 
Bunge-Western Grain Corporation, who 
will be stationed at New York after 
Jan. 1, 

The Yours Truly Biscuit Co., Seattle, 
has been sold to the Tru Blu Biscuit 
Co., Spokane. E. H. Hatch, president- 
manager of the Yours Truly company, 
will continue as manager of the Seattle 
factory. The Tru Blu Biscuit Co. now 
has factories at Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle. 

R. T. Osborne, Vancouver, B. C., man- 
ager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was 
in Seattle last week. The Canadian mills 
did a large business with Dairen in No- 
vember, he said, but oriental demand has 
now dried up. Canadian clears are quot- 
ed to the Orient about 70c bbl lower 
than American straights. 

Twenty-one interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, as re- 
ported to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation, for November, with an aggre- 
gate capacity for that period, operating 
24 hours a day, six days a week, of 286,- 
275 bbls flour, made 177,572 bbls, or 62 
per cent of their capacity. 

Relief is in sight from the policy of 
the United States in taxing American 


concerns engaged in promoting trade in. 


foreign countries upon the income so 
earned. The United States is the only 
trading nation in the world which has 
imposed this handicap on its foreign 
trade. The House ways and means com- 
mittee has included such a provision in 
its tax revision bill. 

The Wholesale Bakers’ Association, 
Seattle, has elected the following officers: 
president, Charles E. Johnson, of the 
Superior Hardtack & Toast Co; vice 
president, Paul Blanchard, of the Mod- 
ern French Bakery; secretary-treasurer, 
J. L. Hansen, of the Hansen Bread Co; 
trustees: E. M. Johnson, of the Occident 
Bakery Co., F. A. Berens, of the Berens 
Bakery, Harry Lippman, of Lippman’s 
Bakery, and T. Blanchard. 


GREAT FALLS 


Patent flovr prices remained unchanged 
here last week, being $9.50 bbl. 


NOTES 


Since July 1, Scobey, county seat of 
Daniels County, has shipped 748 cars 
wheat, or about 1,122,000 bus, to eastern 
markets. The six elevators at that place 
now hold an additional 125,000 bus. 


A. B. Searle, sales manager for the 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, has just 
returned from California. He spent three 
weeks with his company’s representatives 
there, and found business conditions sat- 
isfactory. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 


« There was less flour buying in south- 
ern California last week, though the av- 
erage volume of sales ran slightly higher 
than in the same period last year. Be- 
lief that the wheat market would break in 
January led to the cessation of buying. 
A number of large concerns, however, are 
reported to be booking orders for Janu- 
ary delivery, which leads jobbers to be- 
lieve that sales next month will be above 
the average. There was no change in 
quotations. 

Demand for northern and middle 
western flours also eased off in sympathy 
with the general downward trend of 
wholesale lines during the holiday period. 
Many of the principal consumers are re- 
ported to have supplied the bulk of their 
requirements up to March 1. Jobbers re- 
port, however, that the volume of buyin 
is better than was generally expected. 
Receipts are normal. 


Carload quotations, Dec. 18: California 
family patents $9.40 bbl, basis %4’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat second patents, $8.80, 
basis ¥’s; California blended second pat- 
ents, $8.60; California pastry, $8; Kan- 
sas standard patents $9, Montana $9.20, 
Dakota $9.80; Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem patents, $8.50; Washington pastry, 
$8. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market was steady last week, 
in spite of numerous wheat price fluctua- 
tions. Buying was of moderate volume, 
and mainly for early requirements. The 
best family patents were quoted on Dec. 
19 at $9.05 bbl, hard wheat second patents 
at $9.65, and blue-stem second patents at 
$8.65 

There were no new developments in the 
export flour situation. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 


ie  PPPeee Terres 27,709 44 
Previous week ........... 29,246 46 
WEAR GHD ceesescceevccees 41,537 66 
Two years @fO ........+5. 59,264 95 
Three years ago .......... 32,558 56 
Four years ago ...:....... 34,611 60 
Dive FEATS GHO .cccevccses 9,055 18 


The irregularity of prices last week had 
the effect of checking wheat sales. Only 
moderate amounts were offered by the 
country, and most of these found their 
way to exporters. Closing prices on Dec. 
19: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.55 bu; hard 
white, soft white and western white, 
$1.54; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.50; western red, $1.49. 


NOTES 

According to estimates made by trade 
authorities here, the farmers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest are still holding about 
40 per cent of the crop. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has adopted 
a rule requiring that receivers of wheat 
at terminals and mills make remittances 
within 15 days after unloading, and giv- 
ing dealers and successive handlers four 
days in which to make payment. 

J. M. LownsDAte. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Lower flour prices brought no great 
alteration in sales last week. While stocks 
are very low both in San Francisco and 
northern California cities, there has been 
no indication that the tendency to buy 
frequent small quantities is being 
changed. Arrivals continue about nor- 
mal, both by water and by rail, the cus- 
tomary quota being absorbed by the trade. 

California mills did not change their 
prices last week. Family patent was 
quoted on Dec. 19 at $9.50 bbl, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and common milling 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Montana 
standard patents were quoted at $9.35@ 
9.75, Kansas standard patents $9.25@ 
9.50, Dakota standard patents $9.60@ 
9.95, Montana first clears $7.50, and 
Washington and Oregon straight grades 
$7.50@7.75. 

Wheat prices showed slight declines, 
the drop not being as extended as in 
eastern markets, as milling grades were 
quoted on Dec. 19 at $2.65@2.75 per 100 
Ibs, or 20c under the peak price of the 
winter. 

NOTES 

William H. Crocker, a director of the 
Sperry Flour Co., is expected back about 
Jan. 1 from Europe. ‘ 

Utah’s alfalfa seed production of 192 
is estimated at 417,000 bus, an increase 
of 28 per cent over the 1924 crop. 

R. H. Whele, president of the Ham- 
mond Bakeries, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has 
been in San Francisco on business. 

Extensive rains the latter part of last 
week improved farming conditions 
throughout California, assuring growth 
of grain already planted and better 
plowing. 

Calcutta grain bags are quoted on the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange at 13%c 
for immediate delivery and 14%4@15c for 
June and July. San Quentin bags are 
quoted at 13c. 

San Francisco opened its second larg- 
est food market, the Fillmore Food Pal- 
ace, on Dec. 19. The former plant of 
the California Baking Co. was entirely re- 
constructed to make this large store. 

L. C. Mitchell, who was the principal 


1201 





owner of the Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. 
prior to its absorption by the Continental 
Baking Corporation, will make a tour 
of the world, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. 

Carroll H. Post, former head of an in- 
ternationally famous cereal company, is 
head of a syndicate which has purchased 
640 acres of land in Oakland and has 
announced his plans for the subdivision 
of the property. The tract will include 
3,000 homesites and a country club. 

Members of the San Francisco Grain 
Trade Association celebrated, with San 
Francisco orphans as~ their guests, on 
Dec. 22, F. M. Bailey was chosen as the 
representative of Santa Claus. The 
Christmas tree in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building bore 6,000 varicolored 
lights. W. E. Zuprann. 





OFFICERS ARE ELECTED BY 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


S. H. Thompson, Quincy, IIl., was elect- 
ed president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at its annual meeting 
held at Chicago recently. E. A. O’Neill 
was re-elected vice president, and the 
following members were elected as direc- 
tors: E. P. Cohill, Hancock, Md., two 
years; W. T. Harris, Morganfield, Ky., 
and J. F. Porter, Columbia, Tenn., one 
year each; A. C. Hardison, Santa Paula, 
Cal., two years; C. S. Brown, Mesa, Ariz., 
Ephraim Bergeson, Cornish, Utah, one 
year; Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights, N. 
Y., George M. Putnam, Concord, N. H., 
two years; J. C. Brubaker, Lititz, Pa., 
one year; Charles Hearst, Des Moines, 
Iowa, M. L. Noon, Jackson, Mich, L. B. 
Palmer, Columbus, Ohio, two years; F. L. 
Kelso, Ardmore, S. D., W. H. Settle, Pe- 
troleum, Ind., one year. 

Mr. Thompson succeeds O. E. Brad- 
fute, who has served as president for 
three year. He has been president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
and was an ardent supporter of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. Mr. Thompson hopes 
to have a federal law passed by Congress 
during the present session embodying the 
principal features of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. It was upon this issue that he was 
elected and defeated O. E. Bradfute, 
who has been an opponent of that bill. 





KANSAS BAKERS WILL MEET 
IN TOPEKA MARCH 22-24 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Bakers’ Association 
will be held March 22-24, 1926, in Topeka. 
The last three meetings have been held in 
Wichita., The following attended a re- 
cent executive meeting: G. L. Jordan, 
president, Topeka; J. M. Blair, secre- 
tary, Topeka; E. R. Jones, Fort Scott; 
A. N. Dilley, Herington; Oscar Sutorius, 
Salina; Byron Betts, Hutchinson; J. E. 
Murray, Wichita; E. B. Stanley, Kansas 
City; Henry Brinkman, and Lawrence 
and Edwin Schaumburg, St. Louis. The 
latter three are allied tradesmen. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
ciation, midwinter meeting, at 
Harrisburg, Jan. 11-12. 

Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Columbus, Jan, 26-28. 

Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual midwinter meeting, 
at Baltimore, Feb. 2-3. 

Indiana Bakers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis, Feb. 17-18. 

American Society Bakery En- 
gineers, at Chicago, March 15-18. 

Associated Bakers of Illinois, at 
Chicago, April 19-21. Bis ce 

Associate Bakers of America, 
convention and exhibit, at St. 
Louis, May 3-8. 

Southern Bakers’ Association, at 
Knoxville, May 17-20. 

American Bakers Association, 
at Atlantic City, September. 
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ANSWERING CORRESPONDENCE 


Canadian trade commissioners abroad 
are again directing attention to the ne- 
cessity on the part of all who engage in 
the business of exporting Canadian prod- 
ucts of attending promptly and courte- 
ously to communications from prospec- 
tive buyers of their goods. Even if the 
inquiry amounts only to a request for 
information and prices, it should have 
prompt and intelligent answer. Good 
will may be purchased cheaply in this 
way, and such good will is lasting. 

This advice applies as much to the 
milling business as to any other. Indeed, 
millers are likely to get more inquiries 
from foreign countries than any other 
class of manufacturers. Canadian flour 
is known and esteemed the world around, 
and it is inevitable that much foreign 
correspondence should arise from this 
fact. All the larger milling companies 
of Canada are very careful to see that 
letters and cables from abroad get 
prompt reply, but some smaller concerns 
are not so particular. This is unfortu- 
nate, as every neglected letter or cable 
from people in the foreign trade means 
a bad mark against the mill concerned 
and, what is worse, against Canada itself. 

There is no excuse for neglect of cor- 
respondence by any business concern. 
Whether the communication is from a 
regular customer or not makes no differ- 
ence. It should be promptly replied to 
by mail or wire, as the occasion demands. 
If every miller, large or small, would 
make this an invariable rule, the rate 
of growth of the’ export flour trade 
would be accelerated to a surprising ex- 
tent. 


TORONTO 


Domestic demand for flour has fallen 
off. This is usual, and millers are not 
concerned. The Christmas holidays are 
generally the slackest period of the year. 
Most mills are operating 12 hours or 
better on old orders. Prices have not 
changed since Dec. 12. Quotations, Dec. 
19, with comparisons: 


Dec. 19 Dec. 12 
ee. rT $9.30 $9.30 
RPP TTT TT er eee 9.05 9.05 
EL, vn 09'4 08 600 seas desis 8.80 8.80 
TOUR ced ve vccesccwveetens 8.60 8.60 
ED Sc ice va sacscew ms’ 7.70 7.70 
SL eee 6.15 6.15 
gO Serer rr ry ey 4.75 4.75 

All prices are per barrel in 98-Ilb jute 


bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—The market for this 
flour has declined 15@25c bbl. There is 
less demand, and wheat is more plenti- 
ful. Sales are confined to odd car lots. 
Quotations, Dec. 19: good quality 90 per 
cent patents $6.60 bbl, in secondhand 
jutes, Montreal basis. 

Export Trade.—Spring wheat mills re- 
port a modest volume of buying by Brit- 
ish importers, and little or none by con- 
tinental Europe. There is also a fair 
amount of trading with lesser markets 
such as Newfoundland, the British West 
Indies and other more distant places. 
New York exporters are sending consid- 
erable trade to Canadian mills. Prices 
for export are 15c bbl higher than a 
week ago. Quotations, Dec. 19: export 
spring patent, per 280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 
47s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, December, 
January, February and March shipment. 

Winters for export declined, and were 
quoted on Dec. 19 at 43s per 280 Ibs, 
jute, cif., Glasgow, seaboard loading 
basis. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is coming to 
market a little more freely. Farmers’ 
deliveries are more than sufficient for the 
demand, There are reports that some 


SEES RELI OE 
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Prompt Service Appreciated 


Toronto, Ont.—The news of the Argentine crops put on the wires on 
Dec. 16 by the bureau of statistics, Ottawa, had a most salutary effect on the 
crowds of speculators in wheat who have been hanging around the trading 


rooms of Canada during the past few weeks. 


This communication came to 


the bureau from the Canadian trade commissioner in Buenos Aires in the 
form of a cabled summary of the official estimate of the authorities in Argen- 


tina who deal with such matters. 


It showed a shrinkage of not more than 


21,000,000 bus wheat, compared with earlier estimates, and effectually disposed 
of the wild stories of a crop disaster that have been doing duty in all Cana- 
dian trading circles. The bureau of statistics is to be commended for the 
promptness and impartiality with which it is supplying the trade and the 
public with reliable information concerning business matters of this kind. 


Canadian Flour Exports Larger 


Canadian mills made a substantial increase in their shipments of flour 
for export in November. The total was 1,210,341 bbls, a gain of more than 


800,000 over last year. 


It is not many years since 300,000 bbls was a good 


month’s total. Of the increase noted, British importers took 80,000 bbls, which 
is another gratifying feature. Europe contributed most of the new business, 
although shipments to the Orient were important. 








of this wheat has been sold for export, 
but these are not confirmed. Exporters 
have been offering $1.45@1.48 bu for 
No. 2 mixed red and white. Quotations, 
Dec. 19: No. 2 red or white, in cars, 
country shipping points, $1.48@1.52 bu. 

‘Western spring wheat advanced 4%c 
last week. On Dec. 19 No. 1 northern 
was quoted at $1.68% bu, track, Bay 
ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 

United States corn is being favored 
for feeding purposes, as it is about the 
cheapest grain on the market. There is 
a fair demand for oats, barley and rye 
at country points. Quotations, Dec. 19: 
Ontario oats 42@46c bu, in car lots, 
f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 65c; rye, 85@92c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 89c,—de- 
livered, Toronto; No. 1 western feed oats 
48%,c bu, ¢c.i.f., Bay ports; standard re- 
cleaned screenings $24 ton, c.if., Bay 
ports. 

NOTES 

C. H. Burnell, president of the Mani- 
toba Wheat Pool, Winnipeg, spent last 
week in Toronto. 

The grain elevator of John Douglas, 
Fraserville, Ont., was burned with its 
contents on Dec. 12. It contained a con- 
siderable quantity of wheat and other 
grains, 


At the close of navigation on the up- 
per lakes, stocks of western wheat in 
store at eastern lake ports were about 
the same as last year and considerably 
larger than in previous years. 


The close of navigation on the upper 
lakes witnessed the arrival at all Lake 
Huron and Georgian Bay ports of a 
large fleet of vessels loaded with grain 
for winter storage in their. own holds. 
The elevators at all these ports were 
already well filled, and there is now an 
abundance of grain in all these eastern 
terminals ready for winter and spring 
shipment to eastern mills or for export 
as demand may require. 


WINNIPEG 


There is very little change in the flour 
situation in the western Canadian prov- 
inces. Domestic business is keeping the 
mills grinding steadily, although not to 





full capacity. Local buying is still good, 
but there are indications that buyers at 
country points have taken about all they 
require for the present. The holiday spir- 
it is abroad throughout the trade, and it 
is unlikely that there will be any new de- 
velopments until after New Year’s. 

Some of the large mills have a small 
volume of export orders on their books, 
but the aggregate for over-sea account 
is not great. Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Dec. 19, at $9.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.65, and first clears at $7.05, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices of No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


-——Futures—, 

Cash Dec. May 

Wee. BS cic cvivens $1.48% $1.48 $1.52 
WO. BD co cccp cue 1.54 1.53% 1.57% 
ae sversaeos 1.55% 1.55% 1.58% 
a ae 1.53% 1.53 1.55% 
i . wanceese 1.53% 1.51% 1.53% 
BP resceccse 1.48% 1.48% 1.49%" 
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Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Dec. 17 averaged 
1,706 cars per day, compared with 1,693 
for the preceding seven days, and 712 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

Crop news from Argentina had a 
strong influence on the wheat market, 
as was evidenced by an advance of more 
than 5c on Dec. 15, when reports of re- 
duced estimates came to hand. Heavy 
export buying was recorded, and a good 
business was done in all grades of future 
wheat. It was also reported that con- 
Siderable sales have been made from 
stocks that are across the lakes. The De- 
cember future has been particularly ac- 
tive. The approach of the holiday season, 
produced a general weakening in local 
trade toward the end of last week, when 
export business was light and domestic 
buying dull. Offerings of cash wheat 
have not been liberal, and this depart- 
ment has lacked any feature. Odd cars 
have changed hands, but these mostly 
were bought to square up old commit- 
ments. With the flour milling industry 
slackening, Canadian millers have been 
more or less out of the market. 

Coarse grains have been quiet, and only 
a fair volume has changed hands. The 
low grades of cash oats brought out a 
little demand, but even these were a car 
lot proposition. The higher grades were 
almost entirely neglected. h barley 
was not wanted at all, so far as the con- 
tract grades were concerned, and very 
large quantities went through the clear- 
ing house. The low grades sold fairly 


well. Rye was without feature. Quoi - 
tions, Dec. 19: No. 2 western Canadi 
oats, 46%4c bu; barley, 614%4c; rye, 94' 


NOTES 


The average price of No. 1 north 
wheat, basis Fort William, from Au; 
to Dec. 15, was $1.45% bu. 

G. A. Coslett, manager of the Ogil i 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Fort Willi: :n, 
Ont., has retired, and Victor MacL« in 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

W. A. Black, vice president of i 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montre | 
who spent last week in western Cana 
left Winnipeg for the East on Dec. 18 

Announcement was recently made h: 
of the retirement of C. S. McKenzie, r: 
resentative of the Lake of the Wo 
Milling Co., Ltd., Portage la Prair 
Man. He had been in the compan 
service for 36 years. 

Leslie A. Boyd, Fort William, 0: 
chairman, and James Robinson and F. 
Rathbone, of the board of grain comm 
sioners, are in Winnipeg, to confer w 
the railway companies and represent 
tives of the grain trade with regard to 
method for handling the large volume 
damp grain from the prairies. Elevato 
in the West, and particularly at Va 
couver, have large stocks of damp gr: 
in storage, and the board is anxious 
devise some plan for relieving the situ 
tion. 


_ 


® 


~e 


G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Millers advanced their spring wh« 
flour a further 20c bbl at the beginnii 
of last week, after which prices remain 
steady, with comparatively little busin: 
passing. Demand is equally light { 
both export and domestic business. Cl: 
ing prices, Dec. 19: first patents $9 
bbl, seconds $8.80, bakers $8.60, jute, « «- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Trading in winter wheat flour was a 
light. Prices held steady, and closed 
Dec. 19 at $7.50 bbl for car lots and $7 
for smaller quantities, secondhand jut: 


Si 3» aR = 


NOTES 


The Canadian National Railways :- 
port having handled over 135,000,000 |; 
grain this season. 


Shipments of grain on the Lachi« 
Canal this season have exceeded those 
last year by over 9,000,000 bus, the to! :! 
so far being 132,279,136 bus. 


W. A. Black, general manager of t 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has r - 
turned from his trip of inspection of t!° 
western branches of the company. 


The members of the Montreal Trad 
& Labor Council are holding meetin; ; 
with officers of all Montreal trades union, 
with a view to organizing a co-operati\* 
bakery here. 

J. O. Morn, Quebec representative « ° 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lt« . 
was in Montreal last week visiting J. ‘. 
Gauvreau, the company’s sales manag: © 
for the province of Quebec. 

It is stated in stock exchange circ! ; 
that the earnings of the Woods Mfg. C: , 
maker of bags, have considerably ir - 
proved this year. Interests close to t 
company state that they should earn be 
ter than 7 per cent this year on the cor - 
mon stock. 

J. Hatton, general transportation s' 
perintendent of the Canadian Paci' 
Railway, declares that only 75,000,000 bu 
remained to be loaded, out of the 400. 
000,000-bu crop. From Aug. 1 to De 
11, this road loaded 112,463 cars grail 
with an approximate weight of 164,000, 
000 bus 


W. L. Harvey, of the International 
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Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Montreal 
last week on a visit to Charles Ritz, east- 
ern manager of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd. While here he visited several of 
the leading millers, as well as the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association. 

The directorate of the new company 
that has been formed to take over Moir’s, 
Ltd., baker and confectioner, Halifax, 
N. S., includes J. W. Moir, chairman; 
O. E. Smith, president; I. W. Killam, 
Montreal; G. MacG. Mitchell, Halifax; 
J. C. McKeen; W. A. Moir; C. V. Monag- 
han, manager; W. C. Pitfield, Montreal; 
H. P. Robinson, St. John; J. H. Win- 
field, Halifax. 

A. E. Perxs. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour prices remain un- 
changed, and business is slow. The trade 
for the most part is carrying good stocks 
purchased at lower levels and, not being 
any too sure of the market, is not disposed 
to add to the load. Bids from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the Continent are much 
nearer to business than they have been 
before this season, and if parcel space 
could be obtained at a reasonable rate, 
business would doubtless be worked. 

Oriental buyers are not interested, due 
to the high prices, and unless there are 
substantial setbacks, no resumption of 
business can be expected. Reports are 
being circulated that over 750,000 bbls 
have been sold to the Orient by Canadian 
mills, but it is thought here that this 
figure could be halved and be much closer 
to the actual volume of business trans- 
acted. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver remain 
firm on wheat actually in store, but de- 
ferred or immediate shipment quotations 
are considerably easier. Spot No. 1 
northern was quoted on Dec. 19 at 5%c 
over Winnipeg December, No. 2 northern 
8c over, No. 3 northern Ic under, No. 4 
wheat 6c under, and No. 5 wheat 17c un- 
der. There is a fair demand for spot 
wheat, but buyers are not anxious bidders 
for deferred shipment, feeling that pre- 
miums will be considerably easier later. 

Bids from the United Kingdom are 
about 6c bu out of line with present 
values in Vancouver, and practically no 
business has been done excepting by ex- 
porters who ride the market unhedged 
and are able to sell whenever it makes a 
good advance. Legitimate dealers have 
been unable to do any business for the 
past two weeks. Oriental buyers feel the 
same about wheat as they do about flour, 
and unless lower levels are reached very 
little business will be done for the balance 
of this crop. They have been able to buy 
considerable quantities of Indian and 
Australian wheat at attractive prices, 
and while they could use more high pro- 
tein wheat from Canada, they can get 
along without it. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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_ The fluctuations in wheat were par- 
tially reflected in the corn market last 
week. There was mild firmness at the 
beginning of the week, but a slump oc- 
curred when wheat weakened, prices from 
Saturday to Saturday showing a net loss 
of 8% @4c. Receipts last week were 
liberal. Futures are stubborn and cash 
demand is slow. 

Fairly large deliveries on December 
contracts and a heavy country move- 
ment, considering the rather unfavorable 
weather conditions prevailing, continue 
to exercise a depressing influence. Chi- 
cago deliveries on December contracts 
have exceeded expectations. About 4,- 
000,000 bus have been tendered on con- 
tracts to date. 

Demand for corn meal is moderate. 
Jobbers are taking inventories, and are 
disinclined to load up on corn products 
for future requirements. Prices on corn 
meal are readjusting themselves to the 
new crop. Hominy is easier. A total 
of 4,630 bus corn meal was exported to 
Latin America from New Orleans last 
week. 

According to a report of the statistical 
department of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank, Chicago, not over 20 per 
cent of the corn crop is actually mar- 
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keted as corn. It is the price of hogs 
which determines how much profit will be 
realized by the growers, and hogs weak- 
ened last week. The feeding situation 
appears strong, barring an open winter. 

Mryneapouis.—Holiday dullness char- 
acterizes the corn market, and indications 
are that the quietness will continue until 
after Jan. 1. The country trade is buying 
lightly to keep inventories down. Some 
demand for kiln-dried corn is coming 
from poultry food manufacturers. There 
is little natural No. 3 coming into the 
market. Shippers are taking some No. 4 
yellow, which is quoted at Chicago De- 
cember to 3c under. Outside feeders are 
paying 8@1lc under Chicago December 
for good No. 5 yellow. No. 6 yellow at 
12@16c under December is going to 
driers. Mixed corn is slow. There is 
practically no No. 3 mixed to be had. 
Shippers are taking No. 5 and No. 6, 
quoted at 15@17c and 18@20~ under De- 
cember, respectively, for shi »ment to 
other markets. No. 4 mixed is quoted at 
10@138¢c under December. 

Sr. Lovis.—The future corn market 
took a decided backward step, being in- 
fluenced adversely by reports from the 
country of increased sales and deliveries 
of corn, with prospects of a continued 
large movement for the remainder of this 
month. Receipts last week were 576 cars, 
against 648 in the previous one. Cash 
prices, Dec. 19: No. 4 corn, 68@68¥2c bu; 
No. 3 yellow 71c, No. 5 yellow 64c, No. 6 
yellow 62c; No. 3 white 70c, No. 4 white 
6814c, No. 5 white 65c. 

New Orveans.—Demand for corn im- 
proved somewhat last week. Exports 
took a spurt, as well as domestic busi- 
ness. Hamburg was the largest foreign 
buyer, taking 42,857 bus. A total of 
4,630 bus corn meal was exported, all to 
Latin America. Prices, Dec. 17: No. 2 
yellow corn, $1.02 bu, No. 3 $1.01; No. 
2 white $1.01, No. 3 $1.01; hominy feed, 
$1.75 per 100 Ibs; grits, $2.15 in 98's; 
standard meal, $2.05 in 98’s; cream meal, 
$2.15 in 98’s; yellow chops, $1.95 per 
100 Ibs. 

Nasuvitte.—Increased receipts are the 
feature of the corn trade, with offerings 
arriving freely from Ohio River points. 
Drying plants have done a brisk busi- 
ness on account of the moist condition 
of corn. Demand has been light from 
the South, with a narrow price range. 
Quotations, Dec. 19: No. 2 white 86c, 
No. 3 white 84c; No. 2 yellow 87c, No. 
3 yellow 86c. 

Demand is fairly satisfactory for corn 
meal, with prices readjusting to the new 
crop. Quotations: bolted, paper bags, 
$1.05 bu; bulk, 97c. 

Mempuis.—Dullness in corn continues. 
Receipts are fairly large and the quality 
is better, but feeders are taking only 
pressing requirements. Quotations, Dec. 
17: No. 3 white, 8lc bu; No. 3 mixed, 
80c; No. 8 yellow, 82@83c. Cream meal 
is quiet, jobbers being uninterested, ex- 
pecting lower prices after Jan. 1. Stocks 
are small, but some contracts up to 
March have been made. Quotations, Dec. 
17, per bbl, basis 24’s, f.o.b., Memphis, 
$3.80@4.25; corn bran, $29@29.50. 

Kansas Crry.—Limited demand con- 
tinues for corn and corn products. Prices 
are considerably lower. Cash prices, 
Dec. 19: white corn, No. 2 7342@74c bu, 
No. 3 70@70%4c, No. 4 67@69c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 734%2@74c, No. 3 704%,@72c, 
No. 4 6612@68%c; mixed corn, No. 2 72 
@72%c, No. 3 691%2@70%2, No. 4 6612@ 
68c; cream meal, $3.85 bbl,—basis car 
lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; 
hominy feed, $27.50 ton; corn bran, 
$27.50. 

Cuicaco.—Only a scattered demand 
prevails locally for corn goods. Many 
buyers are waiting until after the holi- 
days to cover their requirements, and the 
fact that a few mills are quoting some 
very cheap prices is also influencing the 
trade. Business in corn goods the past 
few months has been exceptionally good 
in Chicago territory, and the use of prod- 
ucts made from corn by the bakery trade 
has greatly increased. One local broker 
makes the statement that during the past 
six weeks he has disposed of more corn 

to bakery buyers than in any simi- 
lar period since he has handled this com- 
modity. Corn flour was quoted, Dec. 19, 
at $2.10@2.25 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2 
@2.10, cream meal $2@2.10, and hominy 
$2@2.10. ~ 





Cash corn was easier, and discounts 
on the lower grades widened consider- 
ably. A good demand prevailed last 
week for the better grades, and the poor- 
er stuff was also picked up at lower levels. 
Receipts totaled 2,324 cars, against 2,493 
a year ago. No. 2 mixed was quoted on 
Dec. 19 at 77%4c bu, No. 4 mixed 714%@ 
72c, No. 5 mixed 68@69'4c; No. 3 yellow 
744c, No. 4 yellow 71@73%c, No. 5 yel- 
low 68@69'%4c; No. 3 white 74c, No. 4 
white 71@72%c, No. 5 white 68@70c. 

PurapeLpH1a.—The corn supply is in- 
creasing, and the market last week 
dropped 5c under a slow demand. Re- 
ceipts, 68,894 bus; stock, 205,864. New 
No. 3 yellow kiln-dried on Dec. 19 was 
quoted at 8442@85'%2c bu. Corn goods 
are in small supply, but demand is light 
and the market is easier, influenced by 
the downward trend of the raw material. 
Quotations, Dec. 19, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.60@2.80; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.60@2.80; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.60@2.80. 

Battrmore.— Sales of southern corn 
last week included 6,534 bus at 80@95c 
bu, according to quality, location and con- 
dition. Closing prices, Dec. 19: No. 2 
spot, 82%4c; No. 3 spot, 79%c; domestic 


No. 2 yellow, track, 90c, nominal. The 
big movement of corn is now on. Corn 


meal and hominy are easier and in better 
demand at $2.25@2.35 per 100 Ibs for 
established quality. 


Burrato.—Early last week a fair de- 
mand developed for corn showing low 
moisture test, but receipts of top grades 
were too light to satisfy buyers. Driers 
are working to capacity. Demand 
dropped off entirely at the end of last 
week when several cars remained unsold. 
No. 3 yellow sold at 835%c bu on Dec. 
18, and No. 5 yellow brought 75%%c. 
Cracked corn was offered at $36.50 ton, 
sacked, and corn feed meal at $33. De- 
mand is rather slack for all corn prod- 
ucts; jobbers are taking inventory and 
are not willing to load up for future 
requirements. 


Boston.—A moderate demand for corn 
meal prevails, with the market held 
steady. Quotations, Dec. 19: granulated 
yellow $2.50, bolted yellow $2.45, feeding 
meal and cracked corn $2, all in 100-lb 
sacks. Hominy feed is lower, with a 
quiet demand at $37 ton, in sacks; gluten 
feed and meal have been advanced $1 ton, 
feed being quoted on Dec. 19 at $46.05 
and meal at $55.80. The demand is good. 


Liverpoor, Eno., Dec. 2—A good trade 
has been done in corn, full prices being 
obtained for River Plate parcels on pas- 
sage and for shipment. The tone is now 
much quieter, values slowly declining on 
continued free offers by Plate shippers 
and resellers, while the competition from 
America is steadily increasing. As No. 2 
mixed American corn is obtainable at 
Is 8d@1s 6d qr under similar positions 
of Plate, traders in this country are pay- 
ing more attention to the former. Stocks 
of corn in this country are gradually be- 
ing worked down, owing to a fair con- 
sumptive demand and moderate arrivals, 
but the quantity on passage is liberal, in- 
suring good receipts in the near future. 


i THe BuckwHeaT 
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Curcaco.—There is no material change 
in buckwheat flour. Demand continues 
spotted and of a replacement~character, 
buyers taking on only small amounts. 
White was quoted, Dec. 19, at $3.40 per 
100 Ibs. 


Muwavxee.—Receipts of buckwheat 
still run very light, and there is no im- 
provement in demand. Prices are un- 
changed. In the interior, mills are buy- 
ing rather freely, having a good outlet for 
flour. The Wisconsin crop has been an 
unusually good one, both in quantity and 
quality. Nominal quotations, Dec. 19, 
per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.70@1.80; Jap- 
anese, $1.85@1.90. 

PuiapetpHia. — Buckwheat flour is 
steady under light offerings, but trade is 
quiet. Quotations, Dec. 19, $3.75@4 per 
98-lb sack. 

Toronto.—Ontario buckwheat is a lit- 
tle easier at 73@77c bu, in car lots, on 
track, country points. 









IXED FEEDS 
Sr. Louts—The mixed feed market is 
very quiet, about the only business re- 
ported being sales to meet immediate re- 
quirements. An improvement is antici- 
pated after Jan. 1, when depleted stocks 
will have to be replenished. Mild weather 
has also had the effect of slowing down 
sales. High grade dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, Dec. 19, at $45 ton, high grade horse 
feed at $32@33, and scratch feed at $44. 
Mempuis.— The only movement of 
mixed feed is for immediate require- 
ments. Manufacturers predict more ac- 
tivity after the holidays or when the 
weather turns cold. Stocks are very 
small, The unsettled state of the grain 
market helps to discourage buying. 
NasHviLLe.—Mixed feeds were quiet 
last week. Improvement in sales is ex- 
pected after the holidays. Prices show 
little change. Quotations, Dec. 19: horse 
feed, 100-Ib bags, $33@44 ton; dairy feed, 
$36@47; poultry scratch feed, $44@54; 
poultry mash feed, $63@73. 
Toronto.—Mixed feeds of all kinds are 
in good demand. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 19: oats and 
barley chop $43.25 ton, crushed oats 
$44.25, feed wheat $57.25, chick feed 
$52.25@54.25, delivered, Ontario points. 
Feeding molasses is selling at 24@26c 
per imperial gallon. 





Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 2.—English mill- 


ers have advanced their prices. Cana- 
dian and American millers, on the other 
hand, have made a slight reduction and 
now ask 37s 6d for rolled oats and 36s 
8d for oatmeal. These prices, however, 
are prohibitive, and trading has been on 
a basis of about 36s. 


Giascow, Scottanp, Dec. 1.— The 
boosting of oatmeal, even by the prime 
minister, has had no effect on the market. 
Consumptive demand is still light, and 
for rolled or flake oats, unless they are 
put up in a package and labeled with a 
fancy name, there is no inquiry. The 
nominal value of Canadian oatmeal to- 
day is 36s 9d per sack of 280 lbs, c.i.f. 
For Scots oatmeal the corresponding 
quotation is 40s. There are plenty of 
Canadian offers, but the feeling here is 
that Canada has been so busy moving 
wheat that oats have not yet had much 
attention. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Nov. 30.—Oatmeal is 
very firm for shipment. Importers are 
asking 36s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for me- 
dium cut, and 37s@37s 3d for flake. The 
spot price for flake meal is about on a 
par with that for shipment. The weather 
has been very cold, and demand for oat- 
meal is good, in spite of the low price of 
bread and potatoes. The latter are of- 
fered in the north of Ireland at between 
£2 and £3 per long ton. 


Toronto.—Trade in these products has 
a holiday air, and mills report sales light. 
Prices in domestic markets show no 
change. Quotations, Dec. 19: rolled oats 
$6.65@6.70 bbl, in 90-lb jutes; oatmeal, 
in 98’s, 10 per cent over rolled oats; job- 
bers get a discount of 40c bbl on these 
prices. Exporters say that they cannot 
operate, as bids are too low. A little 
business is being done in oatmeal made 
from eastern oats at 35s 6d per 280 lbs, 
in jute bags, c.if., United Kingdom 
ports. The product made from western 
Canadian ‘oats would cost considerably 
more. 


Winnirec.—Oatmeal mills in this part 
of the country are operating to full ca- 
pacity. ‘The export demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is steady, and the local 
trade is good. Prices show no change. 
Quotations, Dec. 19: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.80@2.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. ; 

Boston.—There is no change in the oat- 
meal situation. On Dec. 19, rolled oat- 
meal was quoted at $2.75, with cut and 
ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

Puiape_rexui1a.—Oatmeal is firm under 
light offerings, but trade is seasonably 
quiet. Quotations, Dec. 19, $8@3.20 per 
90-lb sack for ground. 
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SANTA CLAUS IN OUR MIDST 

From the general appearance of New 
York streets it would seem that Santa 
Claus Land has become quite depopu- 
lated, for on nearly every street corner 
and in all the department stores those 
who at least purport to be citizens of 
that mystical but delightful country hold 
forth. 

Unfortunately, however, some of them 
do not convey the impression that crops 
in that country have been good or that 
very much prosperity exists there, be- 
cause they do not present that rotundity 
of figure or joviality of face that from 
our-childhood we remember as having 
been characteristic of its leading citizen, 
Mr. Kriss Kringle, and his large army of 
assistants. 

Most of them seem lean and hungry; 
the luxuriant white beard so graphically 
fixed in our minds as characteristic seems 
to have been replaced by a make-up con- 
sisting of fringe from some old lambre- 
quin, and facially the nations of the world 
are all represented. The fur trimmed 
tunic has been replaced in some instances 
by a red cheese cloth garment, and the 
lower garments vary from corduroy to 
seersucker pants with puttees, leggings, 
galoshes or tennis shoes completing the 
costume. 

But with the Christmas spirit abroad 
all this is overlooked, and as these fan- 
tastically clad Santa Clauses stand on 
the cold street corners tending the Salva- 
tion Army kettles, the bells they continu- 
ously ring sound sweetly, and we con- 
tribute our mite to make the kettle boil 
so that the thousands protected by that 
charitable organization may have at least 
a small bit of Christmas cheer. 

The department store Santa Claus is 
a better representative of the race, and 
brings many an ecstatic smile to the faces 
of the kiddies gathered around him. 
Some of these are very real to the young- 
sters, and we were interested just before 
Christmas in listening to the talk of one 
surrounded by a bevy of bright faced 
children. He blandly urged them to put 
out on their window sills lumps of sugar 
to attract the reindeer, and so deeply did 
he impress his young audience that it 
was easy to see that many had a deep 
resolve to raid the family sugar bowl and 
place the proper lure where it would do 
the most good. 

To the cynic the Santa Claus army is 
uninteresting, but who could be a cynic at 
Christmas time? 


NEW YORK 


There is no indication of any buying in 
the New York flour market outside of a 
general routine business. The unsettled 
wheat market is extremely disturbing to 
buyers, who come in only for their neces- 
sities. When the market was advancing 
they held off in anticipation of a break, 
and when it was going down they looked 
for still lower prices. 

Some Sales Made.—Some mills, how- 
ever, made sales for other than current 
needs, due to the fact that they had 
prices attractive to buyers. In these in- 
stances a nice business was turned over. 
Tn unusual circumstances some mills 
quoted limited lots at considerably below 
the current schedule, enabling the trade 
to take care of some of its requirements 
at bargain prices. 

The breach between hard and soft 
wheat flour values has narrowed until 
they are again nearly parallel. Soft win- 
ters from Pennsylvania are firm; Pacific 
Coast soft winters are lower, with some 
of the grades which are very soft about 
$1 bbl less. 

Export Business.—Very little export 
business to the Continent was closed. 
South America indicated interest, with 
a resulting fair business. Freight space 


for January for grain has not been in any 
demand. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 18: 
spring fancy patents $9.15@9.50 bbl, 
standard patents $8.60@9.20, clears $7.75 
@8.35, high glutens $9.35@9.85; hard 
winter short patents $9.15@9.40, straights 
$8.50@9.15; soft winter straights, $7.85@ 
8.25; rye, $6@6.40,—all in jutes. Re- 
ceipts, 382,459 bbls; exports, 36,254. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was unsettled, with 
price fluctuations of as much as 5c a day. 
Export business was the best for some 
time, mainly consisting of Manitobas. 
Quotations, Dec. 18: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.8342; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.92%,; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.92%,; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), export, $1.777%; No. 
2 mixed durum, export, f.o.b., $1.65%. 
Receipts, 3,698,800 bus; exports, 3,557,- 
575. 

OATS 


Oats were unsettled, closing lower. 
Quotations, Dec. 18: No. 2 white, 52c bu; 
No. 8 white, 51ce. Receipts, 710,000 bus; 
exports, 105,075. 

NOTES 

The plant of the Bush Terminal Co. in 
South Brooklyn is to be enlarged. 

Roy Bishop, of the Sperry Cake Flour 
Co., San Francisco, was in New York last 
week. 

The common stock of the General Bak- 
ing Co. has been removed from listing 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The account of the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is now being han- 
dled in this market by Raymond F. Kil- 
thau. 

J.L. Bray, manager for Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, New York flour brokers, left 
on Dec. 19 to spend Christmas in Okla- 
homa. 

J. C. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department of the King Midas Mill Co., 
is visiting the Halboth-Coans Co., New 
York agents for the mill. 

Freight carried on the New York State 
Barge Canals in 1925 totaled 2,333,000 
tons, an increase of 14.81 per cent over 
1924. This season’s total was consider- 
ably reduced because of the closing of 
the Erie Canal for 12 days in November. 

Polak & Gottlieb, grocers, 2649 Broad- 
way, have filed an involuntary bankruptcy 
petition, the creditors being R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., Inc., for $294; Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., Inc., $301; Seeman Bros., 
Inc., $137. Liabilities are listed as about 
$4,000, and assets $1,000. 

J. A. Lenhardt, former flour broker, 
took a few days off from the real estate 
business in Winter Haven, Fla., to spend 
in New York. He brought with him a 
12-in string bean which he exhibited as 
an example of Florida’s achievements, 
but did not mention what there was to 
charm those who do not care for beans. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., has been elected a director of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, 
succeeding the late George A. Post, and 
his term will expire May 1, 1927. Mr. 
Barnes has for several years been carry- 
ing on his export business from the New 
York office of the company instead of at 
Duluth. ¥ 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Dec. 12, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 2,978,327 
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bus wheat and 117,105 bbls flour. The 
flour was in scattered lots, 22,200 bbls 
to Scandinavia, 334,520 to Greece, $27,- 
880 to Africa and 15,281 to United King- 
dom ports. 


Harry R. Gordon, president of the 
Harry R. Gordon Co., New York flour 
broker, will open an office in Miami, Fla., 
where he will handle flour and sugar. 
The New York office of the concern will 
be continued under the management of 
H. G. Spear, who until recently has been 
associated with J. O. Wade in his flour 
business here. 

Among the out-of-town millers visiting 
New York last week were Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
J. J. Page, general manager of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, and W. L. Harvey, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The New York flour trade was threat- 
ened with the loss of two of its members 
last week when the ferryboat Cranford, 
loaded with commuters, was rammed by 
a freighter. J. A. Sim, manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., and J. 
N. Claybrook, local representative of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., were on board, 
but neither was injured. 


BUFFALO 


Neither on the advance nor the decline 
could any flour business be done. Con- 
flicting reports as to the wheat situation 
and generally disgruntled attitude on the 
part of buyers, resulting from the rapid 
price changes, kept any but those abso- 
lutely in need out of the market. Be- 
sides, collections from the city trade are 
not good. Hard winter jobbers report 
a scattering demand, with prices unset- 
tled. There was a slightly better de- 
mand for rye, with values unchanged. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 19: spring 
fancy patents $10@10.10 bbl, standard 
patent $9.60@9.75, clears $8.10@8.25, 
second clears $44@44.50 ton; rye, $6.70 
bbl for white, $6.50 for medium, and 
$5.75 for dark; hard winters, $9.40@9.80; 
straights, $9@9.30; soft winters, $9.80@ 
10. 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

DOG: 18638 200000 238,000 204,636 86 
Previous week .. 238,000 209,557 88 
ee ED gt avce 238,000 177,927 73 
Two years ago... 166,500 139,005 83 


The usual pre-holiday dullness ruled 
in the wheat market last week. Limits 
were quoted higher and firm, but millers 
here removed no hedges and did not en- 
ter the market for supplies. 

There was a slight increase in the re- 
ceipts of oats last week, but offerings 
of good milling grades were scarce and 
sales were made generally at limits fol- 
lowing the fluctuations of the futures 
closely. A sale of No. 4 white muSty was 
reported at 44%c on Dec. 18. 

A moderate demand is in evidence for 
barley in small lots. Offerings of 48-Ib 
malting were held on Dec. 19 at 74c¢ bu, 
in store, ex-lake. 

There is an indifferent demand for No. 
2 rye at $1.07 bu, in store, ex-lake. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 
bor on Dec. 15 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat ...... 4,291,176 6,859,632 11,150,808 
GOR evccccce CF Ss 137,201 
CE cevevcee 2,576,498 739,542 3,316,040 
; er 1,023,366 1,865,000 2,888,336 
TIPO cccsccces 115,859 581,028 696,887 

Afloat— 

WOMENS eccees 5,678,210 12,655,643 18,333,853 

CUES cccscces 1,569,324 821,412 2,390,736 

Barley ...... 266,952 1,636,346 1,903,298 

MEO ccccccces 686,619 64,000 750,619 
NOTES 


Robert C. Miner, general manager of 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., spent last week in Buffalo. 

The funeral of Charles C. Brost, sales- 
man for the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Mil- 
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waukee, was held from his home here o) 
Dec. 19. Mr. Brost died on Dec. 17 of 
apoplexy. 

J. A. Ogden, vice president of the H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills, New Braunfels, 
Texas, spent last week with A. E. Baxte, 
in Buffalo. 

The funeral of Michael Meyer, wh 
died on Dec. 17, was held on Dec. 21. Mr 
Meyer was the father of Carlton J. Mey- 
er, of Collard & Meyer, flour and feed 
jobbers of this city. 

Reports from the new New York state 
grain elevator at Oswego show that ex- 
cellent business is being done. The elec- 
vator, completed last spring, now hols 
more than 1,000,000 bus grain. 


Receipts by lake during Novembh.,: 
wheat, 380,126,034 bus; corn, 540,90): 
oats, 2,572,287; barley, 3,713,754; rie 
534,876; flaxseed, 1,885,568; flour, 64°,- 
140 bbls; feed, 40,130 sacks. For [?c- 
cember to date, 445,310 bbls flour aid 
61,730 sacks feed. 

The building formerly occupied by i'\e 
Homestead Milling Co. at Niagara Fa'!s 
has been taken over by a newly organiz d 
concern, the Power City Paper Corpor :- 
tion. One of the directors of the now 
company is Frank L. Monin, who also ‘s 
vice president in charge of operations ‘f 
the Shredded Wheat Co. 


A testimonial dinner was given here 
Dec. 17 at Buffalo Consistory, Scott 
Rite Masons, by 25 thirty-third deg 
members of the craft for Howard 
Ward, vice president and treasurer of | 
General Bakiug Corporation, in recog: 
tion of his service in furnishing the th 
ty-third degree headquarters in the n 
consistory temple. The dinner was 
first social event held in this building. 

M. A. McCarruy 


BOSTON 

The fluctuations of the wheat mar! 
last week had a depressing effect up 
the local flour trade. Buyers lack co 
fidence in the permanency of any upwa 
swing. The demand for all grades 
flour is at about the lowest point of t!c 
year. 

The large bakers are mostly in a gol 
position as regards flour supplies, hav- 
ing a considerable volume due for deliv - 
ery after Jan. 1. The smaller ones are 
not in so favorable a position. They arc 
doing the limited buying reported fr 
day to day. This policy of small pur 
chases may be all right, but it forces tc 
small buyer to pay whatever price mv 
be ruling at the time the purchase 
made. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
either seller or buyer that, with a sett!:d 
market for a reasonable period, a good 
demand for flour would prevail. ‘ie 
trade wants to buy, but does not want to 
get caught with a lot of high-priced flour 
on hand for which there is no outlet. 

Flour prices, Dec. 19, per 196 Ibs. in 
sacks: spring patents, special short $1: 25 
@10.50, standard patents $9.30@10.., 
first clear $8@8.90; hard winter pate:''s, 
$8.90@9.85; soft winter patents $8.8 
9.60, straight $8.25@8.70, clear $7@7 ‘5. 

Demand for rye flour is quiet, with 
the market easier. Quotations, Dec. !°: 
choice white patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, star 1- 
ard patent $6.30@6.55, dark $5@5.10, : 
meal $5.30@5.35, in sacks. 

Receipts at Boston during the we 
ending Dec. 19, and stocks on that da‘». 
with comparisons: 


-~Receipts— 
1925 1924 1925 


-——Stocks 
1! 


Flour, bbls.... 30,550 25,400 ..... " 
Wheat, bus... ..... 68,800 314,336 269 
Corn, bus..... 1,200 3,125 2,768 oe 
Oats, bus..... 16,075 14,600 67,297 377.* 
Bee DEsvccw sheet “shes 2,400 842 
Barley, bus... 42,500 20,100 230,679 197, 
Millfeed, tons 42 a, scat. : 
Corn meal, bbls ees MTS 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,160 6698 ..... 


NOTES 

The steamer Caledonian, which 
rived at Boston on Dec. 12 from Liv: 
pool, brought 60 cases of English plu 
pudding, consigned to the S. S. Pier 
Co., this city. 

Visitors at the Boston Grain & Flow: 
Exchange last week included John He 
field, a prominent real estate operato 
and banker of Chicago, introduced } 
Robert C. Bacon. 

The steamer Seattle Spirit sailed © 
Dec. 18 for Bremen with 118,240 bus do 
mestic and 1,760 bus bonded barley. Last 
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week there were also exported 2,950 
sacks flour to Rotterdam, and 8,635 to 


Bremen. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy have 
been filed by J. Greenbaum, Inc., grocer, 
New Haven, Conn., with liabilities of 
$20,398 and assets of $9,515; Charles R. 
Crouch, baker, Bridgeport, Conn., with 
liabilities of $5,704 and assets of $1,360; 
Isaac Levine, baker, with liabilities of 
$11,950 and no assets. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was alternately strong and weak 
last week. Demand was light through- 
out, with apparently the best buying 
done, when the market was highest, and 
when about 2,500 bbls near-by soft winter 
straights were taken for local and out- 
of-town trade at $7.65@7.70, bulk. A 
few tributary mills wanted $8, bulk, and 
rather than take less said that they would 
sell their wheat, which would pay them 
better. Spring and hard winter wheat 
millers were more anxious for business, 
and in instances the top standard grade 
of the former was offered at $8.90, cot- 
ton, with bids requested, while in the 
case of the latter, choice straight quality 
was obtainable at $8.65. The large bak- 
ers still refuse to consider buying any- 
thing at current rates, which would indi- 
cate that their stocks have not yet reached 
the danger point. Rye flour is lower 
and neglected, despite its relative cheap- 
ness. 

Many near-by mills have decided to 
shut down until after the holidays, while 
a goodly portion of the buying trade has 
also concluded to do no more buying be- 
fore Jan. 1. The large export move- 
ment from this port of domestic corn and 
Canadian wheat, which has suddenly 
sprung up, is the one bright spot in the 
local situation. 

Closing prices, Dec. 19, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20@ 
25c less in bulk: spring first patent $9.15 
@9.40, standard patent $8.65@8.90; hard 
winter short patent $8.90@9.15, straight 
$8.40@8.65; soft winter short patent 
$8.35@9.10, straight (near-by) $7.60@ 
7.85; rye flour, white $5.90@6.15, dark 
$4.65@4.90. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 27,- 
997 bbls, 11,388 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 8,750 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 4%4c lower 
than in the previous one. Closing prices, 
Dec. 19: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.77 bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic, $1.73; southern by boat, No. 2 
red winter, gatlicky, domestic, $1.72; No. 
3, $1.69; No. 4, $1.66; bag lots by sam- 
ple, $1.68@1.774%2, according to quality 
and condition. 

Of the 1,010,361 bus wheat received 
here for the week ending Dec. 19, 1,007,- 
288 went to export elevators. Exports 
were 367,258 bus, all Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat for the week 
were 972,222 bus; stock, 1,057,977. Re- 
ceipts of. southern wheat for the week, 
3,180 bus; so far this season, 1,132,254; 
last year, 1,042,646. Closing price of 
southern contract grade, Dec. 19, $1.72; 
last year, $1.81. 

Oats prices, Dec. 19: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 52¥2c asked; No. 8 white, do- 
mestic, 51%c asked. 


NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 
8,750 bbls flour, 367,308 bus wheat and 
177,126 bus barley. 


The new southern corn coming to mar- 
ket is much drier and heavier than the 
western grain. Some of it, indeed, is 
superb in both quality and condition. 


William H. Johnson, of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has applied for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

C. H. Watson, eastern representative 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, with headquarters at 
oe visited this market on Dec. 


Ten steamers are now under charter to 
load grain at this port. The cargoes con- 
sist principally of Canadian wheat and 
domestic corn, and there are probably 
many more to follow. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
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wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.80; domestic wheat, $1.90; corn, 95c; 
rye, $1.20; barley, 90c; oats, 60c. 

Thirty cars of durum wheat were re- 
ceived here last week—1 No. 2 durum, 
1 No. 2 red durum, smutty, 2 No. 2 
durum, smutty, 11 No. 2 mixed durum 
and 15 No. 4 mixed durum, smutty. 

Grain receipts here last week were 
1,010,361 bus wheat, 693,499 corn, 29,774 
oats and 3,522 rye; stocks at the close, 
2,417,683 bus wheat, 832,542 corn, 109,- 
346 oats, 55,592 rye, 371,985 barley and 
464 buckwheat. 

A great corn show, embracing thou- 
sands of competitive exhibits, was held 
last week at the Agricultural Hall, Han- 
over, Pa. The varieties drawing the high- 
est prizes were Sure Crop, Golden Queen, 
White Cap and Yellow Dent. 

Owing to excessive moisture, most of 
the new crop corn now coming to market 
is grading Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, white, yel- 
low and mixed, but all local elevators are 
equipped to put the grain in merchant- 
able condition on short notice. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 445 cars, grading as 
follows: 216 No. 1 hard spring, 121 No. 1 
dark northern spring, 2 No. 3 dark north- 
ern spring, 18 No. 4 northern spring 
and 88 sample grade dark northern 
spring. 

Rumor has it that Archibald R. Dennis, 
of Dennis & Co., Inc., grain, freights and 
forwarding, is likely to succeed A. W. 
Mears as president of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual elec- 
tion next month. Mr. Dennis is already a 
member of the board and chairman of the 
executive committee. 

It is stated that Lawrence W. James, 
formerly United States trade commis- 
sioner at San Juan, Porto Rico; Edward 
I. Nathan, American consul at Palermo, 
Italy, and Julean Arnold, commercial at- 
taché at Peking, China, are expected to be 
here shortly and to make their headquar- 
ters with the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, man- 
ager, is expected, on Dec. 21, to award 
the contract for supplying the state in- 
stitutions with about 1,900 bbls flour— 
1,400 hard wheat standard patent and 400 
to 500 near-by soft winter straight. The 
flour must be on spot, subject to inspec- 
tion and delivered as needed over a pe- 
riod of three months. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is weaker, influenced 
by the unsettled condition of wheat. 
Buyers lack confidence and are holding 
off, and prices are about 25c bbl lower. 
While stocks‘of jobbers and bakers are 
not large, they have sufficient flour to 
carry them over the holiday period, and 
they are not inclined to stock up further 
under present conditions. Receipts for 
the week ending Dec. 19 totaled 11,788,- 
623 Ibs. Exports, 8,000 sacks to Oslo, 
1,300 to Rotterdam, 500 to Leith, 600 to 
Dundee, 100 to Bremen and 640 to Ceuta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 19: spring first 
patents $9.40@10, standard patent $8.90 
@9.25, first clear $7.75@8; hard winter 
short patent $9.25@9.50, straight $8.75@ 
9.25; soft winter straight, $8.25@9; rye 
flour, white $6.25@6.75, medium $6@6.50, 
dark $5.75@6.25. 

Wheat declined Ic early last week, then 
advanced 7c, but has since dropped 5c, 
closing dull on Dec. 19 at a net advance 
of Ic. Receipts, 1,103,139 bus; exports, 
457,220; stock, 1,470,335. Closing quota- 
tions, Dec. 19: No. 2 red winter, $1.67@ 
1.72 bu; No. 3 $1.64@1.69; No. 4 $1.62@ 
1.67; No. 5, $1.59@1.64; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.65@1.72. 

Oats were unsettled and irregular, clos- 
ing with a net decline of 1c on Dec. 19. 
Buyers lack confidence, and there is little 
doing. Receipts, 68,894 bus; exports, 
802,994; stock, 380,012. Closing quota- 
tions, Dec. 19: No. 2 white, 51144@51%c 
bu; No. 3 white, 5014@50%c. 


NOTES 


G. Perey Lemont, grain and feed mer- 
ow will spend the winter at Pinehurst, 


Howard F. Brazer, for many years 
prominent here in the grain business, but 


now located in Florida, is here for the 
holidays. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed 
an embargo on all shipments of cob corn 
at the Keystone elevator. 

James J. Rodgers, of the flour, feed 
and grain firm of Richardson Bros., has 
returned from Toronto, Ont. 

Samuel H. Young, salesman for the 
grain, hay and feed firm of Woolman & 
Co., is home from a trip through Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

The Lighthouse Bakery & Restaurant 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated by Mark 
W. Cole, Dover, Del., to engage in the 
purchase and sale of bakeries and res- 
taurants. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 22, an elaborate 
Christmas entertainment was given for 
the poor children of the city on the 
Bourse floor under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Flour Club, the Commercial 
Exchange and the Bourse. 

Samuex S. Daniets. 


PITTSBURGH 

Little activity was noted in the flour 
market last week. There does not seem 
to be any prospect of improvement until 
after the holidays. 

The feature of the week was the er- 
ratic movement of the wheat market, 
which had its effect on flour, with the re- 
sult that business was slow. The bulk of 
the leading consumers have contracted 
for their requirements until well into the 
new year. The small bakers failed to 
buy when prices were low, and the pur- 
chases they are now making are on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. There is a decided 
opinion among some that flour will be 
cheaper in the near future. Well-in- 
formed flour men, however, are emphatic 
in their statements that lower priced flour 
is not even within the range of a pos- 
sibility. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 19: spring short 
patent $8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.25 
@8.75; hard winter short patent $9@9.50, 
standard patent $8.35@8.75, first clear $7 
@7.75; soft winter, $7.50@8, bulk; pure 
white rye $5.25@5.50, pure medium $4.75 
@5, pure dark $4.25@4.50,—cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. Semolina was quoted at 54c 
Ib, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

L. E. Bowman, district manager for 
the Bay State Milling Co., is spending 
two weeks at the general offices and mill, 
at Winona, Minn. 

Explosion of gases from bituminous 
coal caused a fire which destroyed the 
bakery and home of William Hoffmann, 
Shavertown, Pa., on Dec. 18. 

Henry M. Hall, aged 98, for a number 
of years engaged in the flour and gro- 
cery business at Titusville, Pa., died at 
his home in Pittsburgh on Dec. 15. 

Application will be made Jan. 4 for a 
Pennsylvania charter for a corporation to 
be called M. Rom & Sons Co., to engage 
in the buying and selling of groceries, 
flour and food products. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Roy E. Owen, a retail gro- 
cer and flour dealer of Altoona, Pa. The 
schedules filed show liabilities of $11,- 
639 and assets of $7,539. 

Suit has been brought against the Han- 
over (Pa.) Baking Co. by Harry Meyers, 
Waynesboro, Pa., who claims that a fatal 
accident to his son was due to the careless 
manner in which an automobile owned by 
the baking company was operated. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter for the Servette Pittsburgh Co. will 
be made on Jan. 5 by Roy Rhea, Milton 
Feder and C. Schoemer, all of Pittsburgh. 
The new concern will sell at wholesale 
and retail through vending machines 
sandwiches, pies, cakes, pastries, etc. Mr. 
Rhea is head of the Rhea Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ohio’s corn crop is selling at 45@55c 
bu, and any government aid contemplated 
for Iowa in marketing that state’s corn 
crop should apply also in the Buckeye 
state, Murray D. Lincoln, secretary of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, has 
said in a letter to William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

C. C. Larus. 





The Norwegian Director of Foodstuffs 
reports the purchase from Soviet Russia 
of 412,000 bus rye and wheat. 
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BALTIMORE BAKERS GO 
AFTER THE CAKE TRADE 


Ba.trmore, Mv.—Local bakers are en- 
deavoring to obtain a lion’s share of the 
family cake trade. Both the large and 
small ones hope in this way to solve the 
problem of dull holiday seasons. At 
present, the bakers here are between the 
devil and the deep sea, with the high cost 
of flour on one side and chain store com- 
petition on the other. They cannot ad- 
vance their prices for bread if the chain 
stores refuse to follow suit, without los- 
ing trade; hence, aside from pinching 
their dough, which deceives nobody, their 
only alternative is to go straight to the 
consumer for patronage. In no other 
way can they checkmate the chain store 
encroachment, or overcome its advantage 
in price. The issue, therefore, is clearly 
home delivery versus cash and carry. 

The larger bakers show no interest in 
flour at current rates, neither do chain 
stores which have their own bakeries. 
It would seem that both bought more 
heavily when prices were down around 
$8 bbl than was generally supposed. In- 
deed, it is now thought that the leading 
local bakers purchased, early in the fall, 
supplies sufficient to last them for six 
months. The smaller bakers are having 
a hard time, and are buying only as neces- 
sity requires, relying on their cake sales 
to save the day. Ingredients have been 
irregular in price, some firmer and others 
easier, with the average not materially 
different from a month ago. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


CHARLES W. JEWELL TO 
BE MILL MANAGER 


New York, N. Y.—Charles W. Jewell, 
who has been engaged in the flour busi- 
ness in New York for many years, will 
become general manager of the R. D. 
Johnson Milling Co., Cumberland, Md., 
on Jan. 1, 

Mr. Jewell is particularly well fitted 
to make a success of his new position, 
because he has grown up in the flour 
business and knows both the milling and 
selling sides of it. 

As a young man he was employed by 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. in 
New York, and later on became associ- 
ated with the New York City Milling 
Co., where he remained for several years. 
Subsequently he sold flour for local job- 
bers and distributors, and then became 
the New York representative of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., leaving that 
concern to take on the agency of another 
mill. 


CENTRAL BISCUIT CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Central Biscuit 
Club, composed of independent biscuit 
manufacturers in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, held its annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on Dec. 9. The arrangements for 
the entertainment were handled in an 
admirable manner by Harry C. May, 
president of the Famous Biscuit Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

John Hekman, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was re-elected president, and H. E. 
-Schneider, Dayton, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. At the luncheon, three guests were 
present, S. S. Watters, president of the 
Quality Bakers of America, of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association and of the 
Liberty Baking Co; Horace W. Crider, 
president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association and of the Home- 
stead Baking Co; and E. R. Braun, presi- 
dent of Braun Bros. & Co., wholesale 
bakers, Pittsburgh. They were all called 
on, and responded in a fitting manner. 
The address of Mr. Watters made such 
an impression on the biscuit men that he 
was prevailed upon to allow it to be pub- 
lished. Mr. Watters promised to revise 
it for printing at an early date. 





ATLANTA 
The demand for flour fell off last week, 
due to the disinclination of the trade to 
increase stocks before the holidays. 
Stocks are generally moderate, with little 
or no flour booked ahead. Standard pat- 
ents were quoted on Dec. 19 at $9.25 bbl, 
and hard wheat patents, in jute, were 

offered at $8.75. J. Hore Tower. 
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Millfeed Demand.—Although there is complaint of inactivity in the mill- 
feed market, mill prices on spring bran are firm at the levels that have pre- 


vailed for several weeks. 


Standard middlings, however, are weak, with offer- 


ings more plentiful and a slow call, owing to seasonal slackness in consump- 


tive requirements for this feed. 


the effect of improved pasturage andthe large corn crop. 
The millfeed market in general is bolstered up by light 
There is apparently no pressure of bran supply in any mar- 


quence, are weaker. 
mill production. 


In the Southwest both bran and shorts show 


Prices, in conse- 


ket. Continuance of the recent strong domestic demand for mill products in 
Canada is reported, and prices there have a definite upward tendency. 
Prices.—Although spring bran is firm at last week’s prices, mill quotations 


in the Southwest average $1@1.50 ton under those of a week ago. 


There is 


also a slight weakening in prices quoted by mills in the central states. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market is easier and in- 
active. Standard middlings especially 
are dull. With offerings more plentiful 
and a slow call, standard middlings were 
quoted $1.50 lower on Dec. 19 and found 
few buyers. The heavier grades are also 
extremely quiet. What little demand pre- 
vails is practically entirely for bran. 
Spring bran was quoted, Dec. 19, at $28 
@28.75 ton, hard winter bran $29.50@ 
30.50, standard middlings $26.50@27, 
flour middlings $29@30, and red dog $37 
@40. 

Mitwavkee.—The millfeed market has 
not shown any revival. There is very lit- 
tle demand, and offerings from the mills 
are relatively light. Trading between 
jobbers and dealers is somewhat more ac- 
tive, but evidently only to fill pressing 
requirements. There has been a little 
seattered inquiry for January-March 
shipment, but mills are not disposed to 
make commitments. Quotations, Dec. 19: 
spring bran $28@29 ton, winter bran 
$29.20@29.70, standard middlings $26@ 
27, flour middlings $29@30, red dog $36.50 
@39, and cottonseed meal $36.50@40.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovts.—There is very little activity 
in the millfeed market other than an in- 
creased desire on the part of sellers to 
move what stocks they have on hand. 
Quotations are slightly weaker, but it is 
difficult to interest buyers. Stocks are 
low, and very little has been booked 
ahead. Quotations, Dec. 19: soft winter 
bran $29@29.50 ton, hard winter bran $28 
@28.50, and gray shorts $32@33. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Dutvtrn.—Little business is passing in 
millfeed. Mills are behind on orders and 
are not trying to sell anything. The mar- 
ket shows a firmer tendency. 


Minneaports.—The only feature in the 
millfeed market last week was the scar- 
city and comparative strength of bran. 
All other grades showed weakness, but 
bran held firm and, if anything, was 
higher. Some mills were in the market 
to buy bran with which to fill back orders. 
This, naturally, had a strengthening in- 
fluence. 
prices on bran to $26 ton. 

Standard middlings are very weak. 
Jobbers claim to be able to buy all they 
need for prompt shipment at about $24 
ton, Minneapolis. There is no consump- 
tive demand, however, although specula- 
tors are offering to take on some for de- 
ferred delivery at this level. Flour mid- 
dlings have also weakened a little, but 
red dog is firm, due presumably to the 
strength in second clears. 

Mill quotations on middlings and red 
dog are $1@2 lower for the week, but 
on bran they are unchanged. Bran is 
quoted at $26.50 ton, standard middlings 
$25.50@26.50, flour middlings $80@33, 
red dog $38@40, wheat mixed feed $29 
@32, and rye middlings $25@26, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec, 22 Year ago 
Le ere Bid «es @26.00 $30.50@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@25.00 32.00@32.50 


Flour middlings.. 27.00@29.00 35.50@37.60 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@38.00 41.00@43.00 


Jobbers advanced their asking 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed demand was 
too limited to hold the prevailing price 
level last week, and the market dropped 
$1@1.50 ton, shorts reflecting the full de- 
cline. Offerings are not depressing at 
the lower prices, although there is still 
but little buying in the Middle West or 
the South. Dealers are unwilling to buy, 
despite their small stocks, predicting that 
the influence of warm weather and the 
corn situation will accentuate the down- 
ward swing. 

The fact that corn is plentiful and 
cheap in many sections—too cheap, farm- 
ers claim, to market except in the form 
of hogs—is undoubtedly a major poten- 
tial factor in the millfeed market. If 
feeders use more corn, they will use less 
bran and shorts, unless the prices are 
proportionate. On the other hand, it is 
maintained that at least 30 days of ex- 
tremely light production are in prospect, 
and that this will tend to bolster millfeed 
prices, particularly as supplies every- 
where are already light. 

Quotations, Dec. 19, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$28.50; gray shorts, $30.50. 


Satrna.—The feed demand has de- 
creased somewhat, but remains fair. 
Quotations, Dec. 19, car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.35@1.40 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.45@1.55; gray shorts, $1.70 
@1.75. 


Arcnison.—Mixed car demand is tak- 
ing most of the surplus feed of local mills, 
which is small because of restricted mill- 
ing operations. Deferred deliveries are 
being held at $1@2 ton over the current 
basis. Spot quotations, basis car lots, 
Missouri River, Dec. 18: bran, $27.50; 
mill-run, $29.50; gray shorts, $31.50. 


Hurtcuinson.—Millfeed is quiet com- 
pared with recent weeks, and in some 
quarters prices have been lowered. Mills 
having a good mixed car business are ac- 
cumulating no feed. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, Dec. 19: bran, $28@30 ton; 
mill-run, $32@33; gray shorts, $36. 


Oxtanoma Crry.—Open weather con- 
tinues to affect the millfeed demand in 
near-by territory, but the strength of de- 
mand in other sections has lost little of 
its vitality. Straight bran sold on Dec. 
19 at $1.50 per 100 lbs, mill-run bran at 
$1.60, and shorts at $1.85. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totevo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Dec. 19 at $32@34.25 ton, 
mixed feed at $32.50@34.25, and mid- 
dlings at $33@34.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market was 
dull last week, with prices tending down- 
ward. Quotations, Dec. 19: bran, $30 
ton; mixed feed, $382; shorts, $35. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitite.—There was no material 
change in the millfeed situation last week. 
Demand was quiet, but prices were main- 
tained. Quotations, Dec. 19: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, -$29@32; standard 
middlings, $34@37. 

Mempuis.—Demand for millfeed is ex- 
tremely quiet, and quotations are nomi- 
nal, many mill representatives not having 
received any for nearly a week. Feeders 
are working down their stocks, and the 
mixed feed trade is expecting lower 
prices after Jan. 1. Wheat bran, in 100- 
lb sacks, car lots, was quoted on Dec. 17 
at $30.50@31 ton; gray shorts, $34.50@35. 

Norrotk.—Demand for millfeed last 
week was slow, and prices are somewhat 
easier, although showing little actual 
change. Unusually mild weather in this 
territory has been held responsible for 
the weakness. Quotations, Dec. 19: red 
dog, $44@48 ton; flour middlings, $37.50 
@39; standard middlings, $33.50@34.50; 
bran, $32.50@33.50. 

AtTLanta.—Wheat millfeed was dull 
last week. There was little demand from 
feeders, and merchants and jobbers 
bought only enough to meet immediate 
needs. Stocks are low. Prices are down, 
because of the poor demand. Cottonseed 
meal moved slowly last week, mills ac- 
cumulating larger stocks of meal and 
hulls. Prices are easier in spite of the 
fact that offerings are light, mills antici- 
pating a heavier demand after the holi- 
days. 

THE EAST 

Burrato.—Wheat feeds are quiet, but 
mills are not offering freely; some are out 
of the market entirely, and others will 
only sell in mixed cars with flour, 50 bbls 
flour being taken with 20 tons feed. Bran 
was offered on Dec. 19 at $29.50 ton, mid- 
dlings at $29.50, flour middlings at $35.50, 
and red dog at $40.50. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed was 50c ton high- 
er on spring bran last week; otherwise, 
unchanged, with demand meager. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 19, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $34@34.50; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $33@33.50; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $44@ 
45. 


Boston.—Demand is rather slow for 
all feeds. Wheat feeds are offering at 
slightly lower prices. Quotations, Dec. 
19, near-by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran $34@34.50, standard 
middlings $34@34.50, flour middlings $40 
@40.50, red dog $45, cottonseed meal $40 
@45. 

Pirrssurcu.—The millfeed market was 
dull last week. Practically all sales were 
in small lots and for prompt shipment. 
Quotations, per ton, Dec. 19: standard 
middlings $30.50@31.50, flour middlings 
$33.50@35.50, spring bran $32@33, red 
dog $41@43; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent 
protein $41.70, 41 per cent $39.70, 36 per 
cent $37.70. 

Puu.apeLpH1a.—Bran is a shade firmer, 
under light offerings and a moderate de- 





Chicago 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 
22, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


Spring bran ...... $28.00@28.75 $.....@26.50 $.....@..... $..... -» $34.00@34.50 
Hard winter bran. 29.50@30.50 .....@..... «..++.@26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... 0 6600. @.ucee sees @..... 29.00@29.50 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. 26.50@27.00 25.50@26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 33.00@33.50 
Flour middlingst.. 29.00@30.00 30.00@33.00 .....@30.50 32.00@33.00 38.00@39.00 
BOE Ga c tae ccess 37.00@40.00 38.00@40.00 wee Diceee ceeee@..... 45.00@46.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... B. ssas @29.50 $35.00@35.50 $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. ..... wees 35.50@36.00 -~ 32.00 @33.00 a 
Soft winter bran... .....@.... 36.50@37.00 -— 32.50 @33.50 - oe 
Stand. middlings*. .....@29.50 34.50@35.00 --@.. 32.00 @33.00 cae 
Flour middlingst.. .....@35.50 39.00@41.00 .....@.. 35.50 @37.00 7 lr 
BOE GO ostencccs sosve @40.00 45.00@47.00 .....@.. 39.00 @ 40.00 —_ oe 


TORONTO—Spring bran, $31; shorts, $33; middlings, $40. 


St. Louis Baltimore 
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STRONG OR WEAK? 

“I do not see how millfeed can 
stay at present levels,” a Missouri 
dealer who buys a considerable 
amount of feed for farmers wrote 
a Kansas City mill. “Farmers all 
over this territory have a good 
corn crop which they cannot sell 
profitably as grain, and they in- 
tend to feed much of it to cattle 
and hogs. I believe the demand for 
bran and shorts in the corn belt 
will be limited this year.” Millers 
point out, however, that the sur- 
plus of corn does not extend to 
sections of the South that are al- 
ways good buyers of hard winter 
wheat millfeeds, and that, with 
small stocks and a prospect of light 
production, the situation is not 
weak, 











mand. Flour middlings and red ( ¢, 
however, are weaker. Quotations, Dc. 
19, for prompt shipment, per ton: spr og 
bran $35@35.50, hard winter bran $3" 50 
@36, soft winter bran $36.50@37, sta: |- 
ard middlings $34.50@35, flour middli) «s 
$39@41 as to quality, and red dog © ‘5 
@47. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattte.—Brokers and jobbers \ 10 
bought too liberally some weeks ago — '- 
fered Washington mill-run and Mont. « 
mixed feed last week at $1@2 ton : 
than the prices prevailing in the prev 
week, While this lowered the tone of 
market, there was nothing inhere: 
weak in last week’s situation, as 
stocks of feed are not heavy and it is ¢ 
erally believed that, should the long « 
tinued warm spell be followed by co! 
weather, the market would promptly 
vance. Washington mills quoted mill-: 
on Dec. 19 at $31@32 ton, in strai. t 
cars. Montana mills were not offer’ 
for prompt shipment. 

Porttanp.—The weakness of the m 
feed market, which has been more p 
nounced recently, has at last resulted 1 
a decline of $1 ton. Mill-run was quo! ( 
on Dec. 19 at $33 ton, and middlings :t 
$45, in straight cars. There is but li! ‘ec 
outside demand here. Stocks are of f. ir 
size. 

San Francisco.—Millfeeds have 
clined in price, offerings being fair » d 
buying very limited. Kansas red b: in 
was quoted on Dec. 19 at $35 ton, + id 
Montana standard bran and mill-run «t 
the same figure, car lots, f.o.b., >in 
Francisco and other common poi! 's. 
Standard bran and -mill-run from ie 
Pacific Northwest did not show quit: <0 
decided a decline, going to $34, 
white bran $35.50@36, and middlings — ‘8 
@49. Low grade flour was quote: 
$53@ 54. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Supplies of bran and sh 's 
are limited. Straight cars of springs 
hardly to be had. Dealers report an 
casional car of winter wheat millf: 
Prices for springs are $1 higher. Qu: '- 
tions, Dec. 19: bran $31 ton, shorts © 3 
and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, s) ° 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. For «- 
port to the United States, bran with n 
run screenings was quoted at $23 
shorts at $25, f.o.b., cars, Fort Willia: 


Monrreat.—Demand continues str: 
for millfeed of all grades, and the t 
dency of prices seems upward, althou |: 
no change was recorded-last week. Q: - 
tations, Dec. 19: bran $30.25 ton, sho 
$32.25, middlings $39.25, with bags, 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Wryyirrc.—Mills in the western pr *- 
inces report only a fair demand for b: 0 
and shorts. Prices are unchanged. Q: »- 
tations, Dec. 19: Fort William basis, br 
$24 ton and shorts $26; Saskatchew ». 
bran $24 and shorts $26; Alberta, bi 1 
$25 and shorts $27; British Colum! °‘. 
bran $27@29 and shorts $29@31; Pac 
Coast, bran $30 and shorts $32. 


EUROPE 
Lonpon, Eno., Dec. 2.—Prices of I 
don made millfeed are higher, bran bei 
£7 15s ton, ex-mill, and middlings + 
Plate pollards are slow, and although t 
official quotation is £6 5s, business w 
done at £5 16s 3d ton, cif. Fancy 
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December 23, 1925 


Plate middlings are offered for Novem- 
ber-December shipment at £7 16s 3d. 
The cottonseed cake market has steadied 
and cakes are now firmly held, London 
made being £7 10s ton, ex-mill, and Bom- 
bay £6 12s 6d. 

Liverroot, Enc., Dec. 2.—Mill offals 
are about 5s ton dearer. Bran is in good 
demand at £4 2s 64@£4 7s 6d ton. 

Betrast, Iretanp, Nov. 30.—There is a 
fairly good demand for the best home 
made broad white bran at £9@£9 5s ton. 
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Flaxseed prices declined last week, fol- 
lowing the bearish Argentine government 
estimate indicating a total production 
greater than had been anticipated. The 
Minneapolis December option closed on 
Dec. 19 about 12¥%c below the previous 
Saturday’s close. The break in prices 
was ascribed to stop loss selling which 
prevailed upon receipt of the Argentine 
official estimate. Cash demand was slow- 
er. 

Argentina is now officially estimated to 
have a total production of 76,000,000 bus, 
less 7,000,000 bus for home consumption, 
or an exportable surplus of 69,000,000 
bus. The government report, however, 
is discredited by some factors in the 
trade, who consider it possible that the 
estimate takes no account of damage re- 
cently done by wet weather and storms. 
Eastern interests are supplying needs in 
the Argentine, taking advantage of the 
weak market at Buenos Aires. - 

Prices are unchanged to slightly lower 
for oil meal and cake. Demand at Min- 
neapolis and Chicago is a trifle improved, 
but Buffalo and Toledo are quiet. Mills 
are out of the market for December de- 
livery, and are running at full capacity 
to meet shipping directions. The export 
cake market is weaker, a light demand 
serving to somewhat offset the lower flax 
level. Cottonseed meal is dull, and oil 
rules easy. 

Mriwneapouis.—Local crushers report 
little change in the linseed oil meal situa- 
tion. Demand is somewhat improved, 
and shipping directions are coming in 
very satisfactorily. Mills are out of the 
market except for January shipment. At 
Minneapolis, meal is quoted at $45.50 ton, 
Chicago $47.50, Toledo $48@48.50, and at 
Buffalo $49. Export trade continues 
quiet. Oil cake is quoted at $48@48.50 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
19, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 








Minneapolis ... 7,578 9,575 1,884 2,849 
are 8,162 14,704 6,774 13,299 
Totals ...... 15,740 24,279 8,658 16,148 


_ Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
I flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: ~ 
Minneapolis ——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 15...$2.61 2.59 2.59% 2.57% 2.62% 
Dec. 16... 2.58% 2.56% 2.57% 2.55% 2.61% 
Dec. 17... 2.56% 2.54% 2.55% 2.53% 2.59% 
Dec. 18... 2.58% 2.47 2.48% 2.46% 2.51% 
Dec. 19... 2.48% 2.46% 2.48% 2.46% 2.51% 
Dec. 21... 2.47% 2.45% 2.46% 2.44% 2.49% 
_ Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Dec. 19, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
7-—Receipts—, -——In store—\ 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 163 334 229 1,088 483 667 
Duluth .... 135 108 310 1,253 1,154 456 


Totals .. 298 442 639 2,341 1,637 1,123 

DutvurH.—A very disturbed future 
market prevailed here last week. Op- 
erators were readily responsive to mar- 
ket influence on either side, but at times 
the price action proved so erratic that 
they refrained from participating in it. 
The December covered a 144c range, 
May 15%c, January 13%c and Febru- 
ary 13c. Lack of effective buying, liqui- 
dation by early buyers and a pit crowd- 
ed with stop-loss orders resulted in a 
bad break in quotations. Cash trade is 
limited to the present small country 
movement, with crushers picking any 
choice cars offered and leaving the sur- 
plus for elevators to care for. No. 1 
Spot is quoted at December to 4e¢ pre- 
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mium, and to arrive at the December 
figure. 

Mu.wavxee.—Linseed oil meal values 
are held steady by crushers, and there is 
no apparent disposition among resellers 
to make concessions, despite the fact that 
cottonseed meal is easy to $1 ton lower, 
and the situation in this commodity is 
dull and heavy. Improved business is 
confidently expected after the holidays. 
Nominal quotation, Dec. 19, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $47@47.50 ton. 


Cuicaco.—Linseed oil meal is a little 
more active than millfeeds, but buying is 
not of any great volume. Demand came 
principally from country dealers who 
bought single car lots. Linseed oil meal 
was quoted, Dec. 19, at $47 ton, Chicago. 


Bosron.—Only limited amounts of lin- 
seed meal are offered, and then only for 
shipment during late January. Demand 
is slow. Shippers on Dec. 19 quoted $54 
@654.50 ton in 100-lb sacks for future 
shipment. A little was offered by resell- 
ers at practically the same range. 


Burrato.—Mills here are sold out on 
oil meal until the last half of January, 
and are quoting $49 ton for future deliv- 
ery. Jobbers still have some to offer at 
slightly under that figure. Demand is 
fairly active. 


PirrssurcH.—Little activity was re- 
ported in linseed oil meal last week. 
Prices were unchanged and firm. Quota- 
tion, Dec. 19, $51.40 ton. 


Toronto.—Oil cake is selling freely. 
Prices did not change last week. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 19: oil cake $58.25 ton, car- 
loads, f.o.b., Ontario or Quebec points. 


Winnirec.—The domestic market for 
oil cake and meal is steady, and local 
demand continues to absorb the bulk of 
output. Quotations, Dec. 19: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $43, and oil meal $45, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. Flaxseed has been en- 
tirely without feature, odd cars only be- 
ing taken by crushers. Closing price, 
Dec. 19, $2.1914 bu. 


| FEED PRICE 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 21, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
DE. shd0ncb soe c0cets $31.50 $25.50@ 26.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 31.50 26.00@26.50 
Middlings ........ 5 24.00 @24.50 
Flour middlings .. 26.50 @ 28.00 
Bed dog ..ccceees 34.00 @38.00 





BEEMOG FOGG oc ccc ccccce 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 48.00 44.50@45.00 
MOO? cocccccscovecoee 40.50 34.00@34.50 
BESGGTRGE® govescceces 41.50 34.00@34.50 
EE GE” 666004066640 49.00 45.00@45.50 
Duluth— 
DE bh 0beeespesss%so0 31.50 26.00@26.50 
SEED Po cdusersace 31.50 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 27.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 32.50 29.00@29.50 
fF Se 42.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
BED inbdee cnececteesce 31.50 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 32.50@33.60 
Gray shorts .......... 35.50 34.50@35.00 
CORE BOOK. coccccccacces 13.50 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.50 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
Pe WOR wccccccccece 35.00 30.00@30.50 
BOONE cccccsccevccseces 33.50 29.00@29.50 
Standard middlings ... 37.00 28.50@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 41.50 35.00@35.50 
BE WO eacasdsccccece 46.50 39.50@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 42.00 33.00@34.00 
GE MORE owiscccccscce 46.00 48.00@48.50 
Kansas City— 
3 See 30.50 26.75@27.50 
DEE 2th Aebne sev deseée 30.50 26.00@27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 29.00@29.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 30.00@32.00 
Re@ GOB weccssccsscee 42750 39.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 38.50 35.50@36.50 
PUPS DERM .cccccccccce 38.00 35.00@35.50 
Spring bran .......... 37.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 39.50 33.00@34.50 
MOG GOB acsceccccsoce 49.50 44.00@46.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.50 36.00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 33.70 29.20@29.70 
BND ods cc ctccccccccio 34.00 28.00@29.00 
Middlings ..........+.+. 34.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 29.00@30.00 
MOE GOB .cccccccccecs “43.50 36.50@39.00 
Rye feed ..........05% 32.50 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.50 47.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.50 36.50@40.50 
Hominy feed ......... 46.50 29.00@30.00 


Reground oat feed .... 12.50 8.50@ 9.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 34.00@34.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 53.00 36.00@36.50 
Gluten feedftt .......... 40.80 .....@38.90 


*Boston. ftChicago. 1100 Ibs. 
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CANADIAN LAKE SHIPMENTS 

Creverann, Oxn10.—During November 
Fort William and Port Arthur shipped 
71,397,000 bus grain. American ships took 
40,000,000 bus to Buffalo, Erie, Fairport, 
Toledo and Duluth. Six Canadian vessels 
took cargoes to American ports, and the 
balance was delivered to Canadian ports 
by 143 Canadian vessels. Last week ves- 
sels loaded 18,431,000 bus grain, receipts 
being approximately 18,000,000 at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

Receipts of grain were heavy at Buf- 
falo last week, and there is a big line 
up at the elevators in that city. Several 
large freighters, as soon as their grain 
cargoes are unloaded, will go into Ohio 
Lake Erie ports for the winter. While 
about 120 lake freighters loaded with 
grain wintered at Buffalo last season, it 
is not definitely stated how many are 
booked for that harbor this winter. Im- 
provements planned by Buffalo authori- 
ties to facilitate winter quarters will not 
get under way until next spring. 


HARRY COULBY TAKES NEW POSITION 


Harry Coulby, “Czar of the Great 
Lakes,” has been elected president of the 
Interlake Steamship Co., controlled by 
the Pickands-Mather Co., ore, coal and 
grain vessel owners, succeeding H. G. 
Dalton, recently selected by President 
Coolidge to disentangle the United 
States Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation muddle. Mr, Coulby 
was president of the Pittsburg Steam- 
ship Co. for 20 years. He will now 
direct his attention to managing the sec- 
ond largest fleet on the lakes, taking 
hold Jan. 1, with 50 vessels at his com- 
mand, 

NEW SHIPS BEING BUILT 


Two 600-ft steamers are being built 
for the Interlake Steamship Co., Cleve- 
land. They will be completed and 
equipped for service at the beginning 
of navigation next spring. The steamer 
Samuel Mather, built in 1916 and en- 
gaged in the grain, ore and coal trade, 
is being remodeled and will come out 
next spring as the Pathfinder. 

J. H. Wess. 


Last Arrival in Duluth on Dec. 16 

Dututn, Minn.—The steamer Jack, of 
the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., was 
the last boat to arrive from the lower 
lakes, reaching here on Dec. 16, and the 
King, of the same line, was the last to 
leave, sailing on Dec. 13. The total ship- 
ments of grain from the Head of the 
Lakes by vessels during the season of 
1925 were 129,510,042 bus, of which 126,- 
407,506 were domestic and 3,102,536 bond- 
ed. Flour shipments were 5,216,000 bbls, 
or about 700,000 less than last year. 

The close of the shipping season found 
one railroad with a small quantity of 
flour which was unconsigned, and will be 
carried until spring. Another road is 
receiving some flour now to be stored for 
shipment next spring, and expects to ac- 
cumulate more during the winter. This 
is unusual, as stocks do not generally be- 
gin to accumulate for lake shipment until 
well after the first of the year. 


Grain Valued at $100,000,000 in Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—Navigation at the 
port of Buffalo officiaily closed on Dec. 
18. It is estimated that $100,000,000 
worth of grain is stored in Buffalo ele- 
vators or in the grain fleet that is here 
for the winter, numbering more than 
67 freighters. The winter storage ap- 
proximates 19,000,000 bus. 

Navigation also is closed on the state 
barge canal, and figures from Albany 
show that freight carried over that 
waterway this year totaled 2,333,000 tons, 
an increase over last year of nearly 15 
per cent. 


Record Season for Welland Canal 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Welland (Ont.) 
Canal was officially closed on Dec. 17. 
The 1924 season established a freight 
record for the canal, but this was ex- 
ceeded up to Nov. 30 this year. Last 
year the tonnage was 5,037,412, and this 
year it was 5,565,857. Among the in- 
creases shown were the following: bar- 
ley, 245,740 tons; oats, 372,408. Wheat 
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showed a decrease of 739,632 tons, or 
24,654,400 bus. Eleven steamers have 
tied up at Welland for the winter. 


Western Freight Changes Proposed 

Seattie, Wasu.—The application of 
flour rates and minimum carload weights 
to cereal food preparations in tariffs to 
the Pacific Coast is proposed in Countiss’ 
docket No. 6291. 

The Transcontinental Freight Commit- 
tee, Chicago, has refused to indorse the 
proposal made in Countiss’ docket No. 
5239 for a 7lc rate on poultry and stock 
feeds from the Middle West to the Pa- 
cific Northwest and California points. 

It was disclosed at the recent general 
freight advance hearing at San Francisco 
that the proposed increases in this dis- 
trict would include Ic per 100 Ibs on 
flour for export and in interstate rates 
between points in the Pacific Northwest 
and between the Pacific Northwest and 
California; also 3c per 100 lbs on flour 
from the Pacific Northwest to the East 
and Southeast. 


Canadian Ocean Bookings Small 

Toronto, Ont.—Bookings of space for 
flour are limited. The rate to Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam for January shipment is 
2c higher. Quotations, Dec. 19: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 20c per 
100 Ibs; Belfast, Dublin, Leith, Newcas- 
tle, Hull, Avonmouth 21c; Aberdeen, 29c; 
Dundee, 28c; Hamburg, 20c,—December- 
January shipment; Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam 20c December, and 22c January. 





Vancouver Rates Down 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
to the United Kingdom are easier. Char- 
ters are offering at 35s ton, and parcel 
space for January is available at the 
same rate. During the flurry of two 
weeks ago considerable parcel space was 
booked by enthusiastic exporters at 37s 
6d, and some of this has since been re- 
sold at as low as 33s 9d. _ Indications 
point to still lower rates by Jan. 1. 


Would Cancel Freight Differential 

Battimore, Mp.—Robert T. Tedrow, a 
Washington attorney who made a speech 
in this city recently, is reported as 
saying that New York is really behind 
the Boston-Butler bill, to be introduced 
again in this session of Congress and 
seeking to deprive Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Norfolk of the freight differen- 
tial which they have enjoyed for years 
by reason of their closer proximity to 
the West than the northern ports. Mr. 
Tedrow is quoted as saying that “during 
the last 20 years the commerce of Bal- 
timore has increased only 10 per cent, 
while that of New York has advanced 
200 per cent.” 


All-Rail Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 lbs: 








co From -y 
A | al 
g 0 2 
I — ° 
¢$ 2 ¢ ; 
To— | Z e I zg 
cm a . a 
aA oO i a 3) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 $2.5 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Boston .....e00% 45.5 0 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Roanoke .......- 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
Norfolk ..cccces 40.5 45 456 31.5 27.6 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
MUMAIO .scccves 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 36.5 22 19 


Erie, Pa. 
Cleveland 


oe) 
_ 
°° 
wn 
te 
— 
uo 
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Toledo ...... 5 5 5 
Cincinnati 5 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
Detroit ..... ° 5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ........ k 17.6 17.56 12 re 
St. Louis 13.6 138.6 ... %13 
Memphis ....... 31.56 25 24 11.5 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.6 48.5 36 *43 
Atlanta ........ 58.5 62 61 38.5 *46.5 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Jacksonville ... 56 49.56 48.5 36 *%43 


*Originating in the Northwest." When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Oreans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit lic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 
3c more. 
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HE volume of trading in grain fu- 

tures in the United States from July 

1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, was the 
largest for any similar period since the 
Grain Futures Administration started 
to collect data on future trading. The 
total number of bushels of all grains 
traded in during that period amounted 
to 31,416,196,000. Although 10 markets 
are licensed to deal in grain futures, this 
report gives figures for only nine of 
them, as no trading was done at Balti- 
more. 

January, 1925, when the price of May 
wheat rose to $2.05%, and March, 1925, 
when it declined to nearly $1.40, were 
the two months during the past fiscal 
year when the heaviest trading took 
place. The volume for each of these 
two months was the largest for any sin- 
gle month during the past four and a 
half years. The trading on March 13 
was probably the largest for any single 
day in the history of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, when futures in all grains 
amounted to 256,529,000 bus. 

These figures indicate not only that as 
in prior years the largest volume of 
trading in grain futures took place at 
Chicago, but also that the Chicago Board 
of Trade is the only organization whose 
percentage of the total volume of trad- 
ing increased during 1924 as compared 
with that for 1923, The increase amount- 
ed to 1.1 per cent. All other markets 
had a slight decrease. In terms of 
bushels traded in, every market had an 
increase. At Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, and Duluth the number of 
bushels traded in during 1924 was the 
largest since 1921. This is also true for 
the total volume of trading for the seven 
most important markets, as the volume 
for 1924 was over 4,250,000,000 bus more 
than for 1923, and 500,000,000 more than 
for 1922, 


WHEAT FUTURES 


THE volume of trading in all wheat 
futures increased from 10,082,284,000 
bus in 1923 to 11,222,971,000 in 1924. The 
quantity dealt in on the Chicago Board 
of Trade in 1924 was over 1,000,000,000 
bus more than during 1923. The number 
of bushels for Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and St. Louis also shows an increase 
over the figures for the previous year, 
whereas those for Duluth and Milwaukee 
decreased. The proportion of the total 
volume of trading in wheat futures in 
seven markets shows an increase for the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. In the 
latter case the percentage of the total 
volume was the largest during the four- 
year period. The other markets, on the 
other hand, received a smaller share in 
1924 than in 1923. In Duluth, trading 
in durum wheat represented 99.5 per 
cent of the total trading in wheat fu- 
tures. 


CORN FUTURES 


THE total volume of trading in corn 
futures in the seven markets was ex- 
ceeded only by that for 1921. The 1924 
figures are over one and one third bil- 
lion bushels larger than for 1922 and one 
and one half billion more than for 1923. 
Both the volume in terms of bushels 
and in percentage of the total volume of 
trading in the seven markets shows an 
increase for Chicago, as compared with 
the figures for 1922 and 1923. Kansas 
City had an increase in the number of 
bushels traded in but a decrease in the 
percentage of the total volume traded 
in. The other markets had a decrease 
both in the number of bushels traded in 
and in the percentage of total volume 
handled on the seven markets. 


OATS FUTURES 


URING 1924 the volume of trading 

in oats futures was more than double 
the volume for the previous year and 
considerably larger than that for 1922. 
Of the total volume, 91.16 per cent was 
handled through the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which is the highest percentage 
for any year during the 1921-24 period. 
The proportion of the total volume of 
business in 1924 handled on the individ- 
ual markets outside of Chicago declined 
when compared with 1923. The number 
of bushels, however, traded in at Minne- 
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apolis and Milwaukee increased, while 
at Kansas City it decreased. No trad- 
ing in oats occurred at St. Louis or 
Duluth. 


RYE FUTURES 


HE volume of trading in rye futures 

during 1924 was not far from double 
the largest quantity traded in during 
any one of the previous three years. 
The biggest share of the business, or 
more than 75 per cent, was done through 
the Chicago Board of Trade. This is an 
increase of 14 per cent as compared with 
1923, and approximately 3.5 per cent 
more than in 1922. In terms of bushels 
it is nearly twice the volume done in 
1922, which was the best in the three 
prior years. The proportion of the total 
volume handled in markets outside of 
Chicago in 1924 decreased, although the 
quantity of bushels traded in increased 
in each market where trading in rye fu- 
tures is carried on. 


TRANSACTIONS IN FLAXSEED FUTURES 


RADING in flaxseed futures is car- 

ried on only in Duluth and Minne- 
apolis. The total volume of trading in 
1924 in these cities exceeded the largest 
figure for any year during the four years 
of 1921 to 1924 by approximately 17,000,- 
000 bus. Almost 79 per cent of the 
trading took place on the Duluth Board 
of Trade, whereas 21 per cent of the 
trading can be accredited to Minneap- 
olis. While the quantity traded in at 
Minneapolis increased in 1924 over 1,- 
000,000 bus as compared with 1923, the 
increase at Duluth was almost 24,000,000 
bus, or nearly double the volume traded 
in during the previous year. 


FUTURE TRADING IN BARLEY 


TRADING in barley futures during 

the past year was carried on only in 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. Of the total volume 90 per 
cent was traded in at Minneapolis, 9.4 
per cent at San Francisco, and .6 per 
cent at Los Angeles. The number of 
bushels traded during the period of July 
1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, in all three 
markets amounted to 38,626,000, of which 
34,766,000 are credited to Minneapolis, 
8,619,000 to San Francisco, and 241,000 
to Los Angeles, 

The importance of barley as the lead- 
ing grain crop of California, and the 
large volume of export and the domestic 
consumption as whole and rolled barley 
imposes greater importance upon future 
trading in barley and the designated ex- 
changes at San Francisco and Los An- 
geles than the volume of trading data 
would indicate. 

The short barley crop in California 
in 1924 resulted in the heavy importa- 
tion of eastern barley, and created un- 
usual and extreme fluctuations in prices. 
Combined with the effect of these eastern 
state shipments was uncertainty as to 
European demand, which brought about 
high prices and, subsequently, lower 
prices. These extremes probably were 
not entirely established through the nat- 
ural operations of supply and demand, 
and strongly emphasized the need of 
more desirable rules and trading regula- 
tions. 


RANGE OF PRICES OF MAY WHEAT AT LIVER- 
POOL, WINNIPEG AND CHICAGO 


HE “life” of the active May wheat 

future in the Liverpool market ex- 
tended from Nov. 13, 1924, to May 21, 
1925. At Liverpool during this period 
there were 9 days, at Chicago 50, and 
at Winnipeg 54, when the daily range in 
price of the May future was 5c or more 
per bu. The widest daily range in price 
at Liverpool occurred on March 16, when 
the difference was 9c per bu, and on 
March 18, when the range was 12%c. 
Evidently the Liverpool prices were 
markedly increased by the severe break 
in prices in Chicago and Winnipeg on 
March 13 and 17. 

The average daily range in price for 
the period in Liverpool was 2.2c, in Chi- 


cago 4.43c, and in Winnipeg 4.65c. The 
explanation advanced as to why the av- 
erage at Liverpool is one half of that 
for Chicago and Winnipeg, is that in 
Liverpool a larger percentage of the fu- 
ture. trading is more closely tied up to 
cash grain transactions, whereas in the 
two larger North American markets the 
speculative element plays the more im- 
portant réle. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICE OF MAY WHEAT 


(THE crop year of 1924-25 was an un- 

usual one from a number of stand- 
points. (1) The volume of trading in 
grain futures was the largest, according 
to the records of the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration. The compiling of data 
started in January, 1921. (2) It fol- 
lowed a rather dull year on the grain 
exchanges when the volume of trading 
in futures was relatively small, compared 
with previous years. (3) The season was 
one in which there was a marked short- 
age in the world’s supply of wheat. (4) 
It was a season of wide fluctuations. 
The range in the price of the May wheat 
future was the greatest since 1921. The 
range between the low and the high price 
during the life of the 1922 May wheat 
was 465%c; the 1923 May wheat, 22%4c; 
the 1924 May wheat, 14%c; and for the 
1925 May wheat, 864c. 

During the life of the 1925 May wheat 
future, many sharp price changes were 
witnessed. On numerous days the price 
range was 5c, on others as high as 10c 
or more, and on two occasions over 13c. 

The period covering the life of the 
May wheat future can be divided into 
three main divisions, the first covering 
the interval from June 30, 1924, to Jan. 
28, 1925; the second from Jan. 29 to 
April 3, and the third from April 4 to 
May 29, when the future expired. 

In the first division the price of May 
wheat advanced from $1.195% to $2.05%, 
or 86%4c. On the whole, the rise was 
fairly uniform. The daily range was, 
with but five exceptions, less than 5c bu. 

The underlying causes contributing to 
this advance to $2.05% were: (1) The 
belief that a world scarcity in bread 
grains would develop. (2) A shortage 
in the corn crop of the United States. 
Associated with these causes were the 
newspaper articles and other publicity 
issued regarding the presumed scarcity 
and the big profits made by various spec- 
ulators, which stimulated buying of 
wheat futures on the part of the public, 
and resulted in increasing the price. 

During the period of advancing prices, 
complaints were received from various 
sources contending that speculation had 
driven up unduly the price of wheat in 
the United States. Consequently, the 
former Secretary of Agriculture made 
public a statement on Jan. 6 to the ef- 
fect that the price of May wheat, which 
at that time was $1.78, was not unreason- 
able on the basis of world conditions as 
known at the time. Unfortunately, when 
the price of May wheat rose to $2 and 
above, the latter part of January, the 
public erroneously implied that the state- 
ment released by the former secretary 
applied to the higher prices. 

From the high of $2.05% on Jan. 28 
to April 3 the price of May wheat 
dropped 69%c. In the early part of 
this period the price declined from the 
high point, $1.7714, then a reaction car- 
ried it back to $2.02. From that figure 
it fell to $1.51, from which point it ad- 
vanced to $1.62%4, only later to drop 
to $1.36%,. 

In those nine weeks there were 25 days 
on which the daily range in price was 5c 
or more, whereas in the 29 weeks prior 
to Jan. 28 there were only five days on 
which the range was that large. 

On Feb. 9, 1925, a statement was re- 
leased by the supervisor of the grain 
exchanges, calling attention to the inabil- 
ity to justify the wide daily price fluc- 
tuations with the law of supply and de- 
mand for real wheat, and that it would 
become necéssary to find some means of 
preventing them. Also, that such reme- 
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dial measures as might be necessary 
should come from within the grain ex- 
changes rather than from without. [n 
the face of the warning, wide fluctu:- 
tions continued, and even increased to 
the extent of 134%c on March 13 and 
13%c on March 380. 

The violent fluctuations created severe 
criticism, not only in America but also 
in Europe, and resulted in the instig 
tion of a special investigation by the 
United States Department of Agricu 
ture with a view of ascertainin the r 
sons for the price changes, whether or 
not manipulation in prices had taken 
place and what steps ought to be tak:-n 
to prevent a repetition. 


CUSTOMERS’ OPEN INTEREST IN GRAIN 


FIGURES for the past fiscal year 

dicate that from June 1 on, the ge: 
eral tendency is for the aggregate “oy. 
interest” for customers in all grain 1::- 
tures to increase until the peak ‘s 
reached in November or December, a: (1 
from then on it decreases. Each grain 
and each future has a “peak” of its ow», 
which may or may not be the same 
for other grains. 

The most rapid monthly increase ‘1 
open interest in the May wheat futu 
at Chicago occurred during Novem) °, 
when it was 47,000,000 bus. The sha: 
est decline took place during April, w! 
the open interest decreased 34,000,()\ 
bus. 

The highest total monthly open int: 
est in corn for all markets during | 
past fiscal year occurred in Febru: 
and the lowest in June, 1925; for o1 
the highest was in January, 1925, « 
the lowest in July, 1924; for rye, ‘' 
highest was in October, 1924, and | 
lowest in June, 1925. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 


HENEVER a customer on | 

books of any clearing member of | 
Chicago Board of Trade is long or sh: 
to the extent of 500,000 bus wheat, cor, 
or oats, or 200,000 bus rye, a rep: 
must then be made daily to the Gri 
Futures Administration regarding t 
operations of these individuals as lows 
as their position continues to be equ:l 
to or over the totals mentioned. The-c 
special accounts are records of the tri’! 
ing operations of large speculators, 
hedgers, and a number of commissivn 
houses. 

During the past fiscal year the op 1 
interest represented by these special 
counts was of unusual importance, | 
cause much of the criticism made w'\!1 
respect to the wide fluctuations in whe:'! 
was aimed at those who were long or 
short a large quantity of wheat futurcs. 
That the operations of the large spe«- 
lators were an important factor in 
market cannot be denied, as their to! |! 
open interest represented no small p * 
of that for all customers combined. 

For the past fiscal year the open 
terest of the special accounts on 
long side represented about 22 per «: 
of the total customers’ open interest ‘1 
wheat, approximately 10 per cent 1 
corn, 17 per cent in oats, and 32 }° 
cent in rye. On the short side th: r 
interest was nearly 30 per cent in whe 
17 per cent in corn, 42 per cent in oa 
and 45 per cent in rye. When the op. 
interest of a special account falls bel: ¥ 
500,000 bus in wheat, corn, or oats, a! 
200,000 bus in rye, the position of t 
individual account is not _ report: 
Therefore, the foregoing percentages 2 ° 
somewhat lower than the actual open ' 
terest figures in the columns for 
special accounts indicate. However, t! 
give a fairly good picture of what 
actual position of these acccounts was. 

From a further study of the figures 
can be seen that: 

1. The speculative interest of the pu'- 
lic, i. e., the total open interest min 
that of the special accounts, was prin: 
pally centered in wheat and corn, 4 
though the total customers’ open intere 
for the year was the highest in whe: . 
followed by oats, corn and rye. 

2. The short interest of the specia 
accounts as compared with that of a! 
customers was the largest in rye, secon:! 
in oats, third in wheat, and the smallest 
in corn. On the long side, rye was the 
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the Right, Pillars of the Ruined 
Aqueduct 


AMER Mill, the stones of which 
H were quarried in 1817, still stands 
in its picturesque valley location, 
east of the city of Mitchell, Ind., more 
than 100 years old, Today the mill is 
abandoned, and the water issuing from 
a near-by hillside cave, which once turned 
the overshot mill wheel, is now used as a 
supply for a thriving cement plant in 
Mitchell, some two miles away. 
Originally, a wooden structure stood 
upon the site of Hamer Mill. In 1818 
the present mill was constructed. It is 
built of stone blocks, and is 40 feet wide, 
60 feet deep, and 50 feet high. The mill 
once had two sets of buhrs—one for 
wheat, the other for corn. The wheat 
buhrs, which were four feet in diameter, 
were imported from France. The corn 
buhrs, solid blocks of stone, were brought 
from North Carolina. Practically all of 


The Old Hamer Mill Near Mitchell, Ind; at 
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the machinery of the mill was of wood, 
and the plant is said to have run almost 
noiselessly. 


Power was furnished by water brought. 


from the hillside cave through a wooden 
aqueduct which rested on stone piers, 
some of which, crumbling, remain to this 
day. When the water reached the mill 
it poured onto an overshot wheel which 
was perfectly balanced on a large wooden 
shaft. The wheel was 22 feet in diameter, 
but half a bucket of water would start it 
revolving. A wooden gate held back 
the water when the mill was idle. The 
mill was operated night and day, and 


An Indiana 


Pill of the 
Old Days 





the waste water was used to operate a 
saw mill. 

In 1825, some years after the stone mill 
had been constructed, Hugh Hamer 
came from New York and purchased the 
mill which bears his name. The little 
town which grew up in the valley was 
called Spring Mills. Mr. Hamer became 
a prominent citizen in later years, serv- 
ing two terms as state representative and 
state senator. He died in 1872. His 
heirs installed modern machinery in the 
old mill, but finally abandoned it. The 
land was later purchased by a cement 
company. 








largest, followed by wheat, oats and 
corn. The higher percentage of open 
interest on the short side in oats and 
rye for the special accounts was due to 
heavy hedging operations of some 
“houses.” 

83. The total open interest of the spe- 
cial accounts on both the long and short 
sides was the greatest during November 
and December, except in the case of the 
short side of corn, which was highest 
in April. 

4. The number of special accounts on 
either side during any one month were 
more numerous in wheat, it having:a 
maximum of 44, followed by oats with 
29, rye with 18, and corn with 14. 

5. The long interest in wheat for the 
special accounts at the end of March 
had declined from approximately 27 per 
cent to 12 per cent, indicating that heavy 
liquidation had occurred during March. 
In April the short side of the special 
accounts declined about 14 per cent, 
showing that heavy short covering and 
the switching of hedges took place dur- 
ing the 30 days prior to the May delivery 
month. 

6. From July to and including De- 
cember the open interest for the special 
accounts was larger on the short side 
than on the long, whereas from January 
to the last of May the reverse was true 
with one exception, viz., the month of 
March, when heavy liquidation took 
place. In corn, practically the opposite 
was the case. From July to and includ- 
ing November the long side was the 
largest, with the exception of one month. 
From December on, the short side. was 
the largest. The short side of oats and 
rye was, with the exception of August 
for oats, the largest throughout the year. 
The explanation for this is that the 
hedging transactions of some commis- 
sion houses were very heavy, and made 
up a good part of the trading in these 
two grains. This was also true, in no 
small part, of wheat and corn. 


VERY little information is on record 
concerning the practice followed in 
making delivery of grain on future con- 


tracts on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
other than the Illinois state law relat- 
ing to public warehouses and the rules 
and bylaws of the Board of Trade. The 
volume of grain delivered, the number 
of trades settled by the passing of de- 
livery notices, the volume of grain rep- 
resented by warehouse receipts, and the 
number of times receipts are transferred 
are matters pertaining to the delivery 
of contract grain of which very little 
has been published. During the past 
year, however, information was acquired 
regarding the making of deliveries. 

The method used by the Chicago Board 
of Trade for delivering grain on futures 
contracts is entirely different from that 
practiced at other contract markets. 
The Board of Trade clearing house fur- 
nishes a medium which settles only mon- 
ey differences on “closed trades.” This 
procedure produces a more or less com- 
plex situation among concerns relative to 
closing their remaining open contracts. 

Trades in the street that cannot be 
closed by “direct” or “ring” settlement 
remain open until closed by “passing 
notice” or by taking delivery some time 
during the delivery month. Where regu- 
lar clearing methods are used the entan- 
glement of the street position is entirely 
eliminated, as the clearing association 
assumes the position of buyer to seller 
and seller to buyer, hence all trades are 
closed daily between concerns in the 
street. Likewise, when deliveries are 
made, the seller delivers to the clearing 
house, which in turn allots them to the 
oldest long account. 

As deliveries are now made on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, part of the 
“street position” is closed by the “pass- 
ing” of a delivery notice or accepting 
delivery. Ordinarily, it is the practice 
of most concerns to pass the delivery 
notice, thus closing a “street position.” 

General market conditions have a di- 
rect bearing on the number of times a 
delivery notice is passed. Likewise, the 
grade and location, together with the 
condition, quality and quantity of grain 
in store, are determining factors. 


One of the chief objections to this 
method of delivery on futures contracts 
is the uncertainty as to when the grain 
will be delivered, as those having grain 
to deliver possess the right to elect when 
and to whom delivery shall be made. 
Because of this, some houses may be re- 
quired to wait for delivery until the last 
day of the delivery month, irrespective 
of when their trades were executed. 

The volume of trades closed by “pass- 
ing notices” each year is largely influ- 
enced by the volume of trades open, and 
also whether or not concerns are inter- 
ested in stopping delivery notices. The 
ratio of the total number of bushels of 
actual grain delivered to the volume in 
bushels of futures contracts settled by 
delivery, denotes the number of times a 
warehouse receipt is transferred during 
the delivery month. For December the 
ratio was very low, due to certain con- 
cerns shipping grain out of Chicago, 
which caused open contracts to be set- 
tled in the pit as the quantity of grain 
available for delivery had been materi- 
ally reduced. 

Another phase of the delivery pro- 
cedure that needs improvement is that 
pertaining to the integrity of warehouse 
receipts. 

Deliveries of grain on futures con- 
tracts are effected by the passing of 
warehouse receipts. In fact, the whole 
structure of future trading as now con- 
ducted rests primarily upon these ware- 
house receipts. It would appear, there- 
fore, that these receipts should carry the 
highest degree of integrity and should 
guarantee delivery of grain of as high 
a grade as that called for. This is not 
always the case under the present prac- 
tice, and thereby is accounted for in 
part at least the prejudice which exists 
on the part of mills and others toward 
accepting deliveries on futures contracts. 

In this connection mention may be 
made of a situation which not only 
tends further to lessen public confidence 
in warehouse receipts, but is in essence 
an affront to the United States govern- 
ment in that those taking delivery of 
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grain on a futures contract are not al- 
ways accorded the full privilege extend- 
ed by the grain standards act. 

In the standard form of application 
and agreement submitted by elevators 
to the Chicago Board of Trade for des- 
ignation as regular public elevators 
there is a clause reading as follows: 

“It is further understood that owing 
to inspection on all grain moving in and 
out of our regular warehouse, we are 
not to be held responsible in any way 
for any discrepancy between Illinois 
state grain inspection and the United 
States government inspection on grain 
shipped from our regular warehouse.” 

This appears to furnish the basis for 
holding the grade designation of local 
state inspectors to be final, and denying 
the right of appeal as provided for in 
the grain standards act. 


MARKET INFORMATION 


N the marketing of any commodity, 

information on the factors influencing 
its supply and demand is sought for. 
This is especially true where speculation 
plays an important part. Realizing that 
such is the case, members engaged in 
executing trades on the exchanges for 
their customers put forth a great deal 
of effort in acquiring abundant and up- 
to-date information of all kinds for the 
consideration of their patrons, so that 
they may formulate opinions as to the 
future trend of prices and then buy or 
sell as they deem best for their individ- 
ual interest. Large sums of money are 
spent each year in bringing together the 
material so that the latest news and 
statistics can be made available. 

A study of the information furnished 
customers and traders has been under 
way during the past year. This has not 
yet been completed. However, some in- 
teresting discoveries have so far been 
made. They are these: (1) Many of 
the “flashed” (i. e., reports on trading 
operations in the various pits) were con- 
sidered to closely border those which 
one would classify as misleading; (2) 
crop condition reports were at times 
vague, conflicting, and could be very 
much improved upon; and (3) some of 
the statistics furnished customers were 
thought by members of the trade to be 
somewhat unreliable. 


REPORTS REGARDING CROP CONDITIONS 


GTtATEM EN'TS pertaining to crop con 
\ ditions are often very difficult to veri 
fy, because they frequently refer to a 
very limited area from which no other 
report has been received, thus making 
comparisons impossible. Reports com- 
ing from the same parts of the country 
vary because ali of those who make 
statements do not possess the same tech- 
nical knowledge, nor have they the same 
experience in judging crop conditions 
or in recognizing crop diseases. Never- 
theless, steps are now being taken to 
bring about an improvement, as many 
reports could be made more explicit 
and possess a greater degree of accuracy. 

An examination of some of the gossip 
pertaining to rust was recently made, 
and it revealed (a) that the statements 
made were not always strictly accurate, 
(b) that evidently the red leaf rust was 
being mistaken for black stem rust, (c) 
that the reports were sometimes con- 
flicting, as some seemed to deny the 
statements made by others, (d) that the 
early rust reports were often expres- 
sions of fear rather than descriptions of 
damage done, and (e) that the state- 
ments made did not give as many details 
as they ought, as many were vague, con- 
fusing, and left much to the reader’s 
imagination. 

From a study of the gossip pertaining 
to crop conditions it seems that certain 
improvements could be made with re- 
spect to the reports sent in by crop 
experts, so that they would be of greater 
service to the customers. A _ standard 
form of report stating clearly the terri- 
tory visited, giving information as to 
the route traveled, indicating the num- 
ber of examinations made over répre- 
sentative areas, with a true statement 
as to the character of the disease and 
the extent of damage, if any, would 
eliminate many misunderstandings. 

During the past year the grain trade 
has also expressed dissatisfaction with 
the market and statistical information 
received from foreign countries. 
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LONDON IMPORTERS 
ISSUE REPORT 





Subcommittee Appointed to Study Best 
Method of Promoting Use of Imported 
Flour—Membership Totals 115 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 2.—The executive 
committee of the London Flour Trade 
Association has issued its annual report 
for the year ending Dec. 2, together with 
a statement of accounts. 

The membership of the association 
numbers 115 firms, two only having re- 
signed during the year. In reviewing 
the work of the year, the executive com- 
mittee reports having communicated with 
the Port of London Authority in refer- 
ence to the recommendation contained in 
the first report of the royal commission 
on food prices that the port authorities 
should give careful consideration to their 
rates, with a view, if possible, to reduc- 
tions being made in the near future. So 
far no changes have transpired, but the 
executive committee of the London Flour 
Trade Association reports being on the 
alert in the matter of looking after the 
interests of its members in this respect. 

During the year the agreement with re- 
gard to all risks insurance on Australian 
flour has been confirmed and is now in 
operation. 

The rules of the association were re- 
vised and duly adopted at a special gen- 
eral meeting on June 12, 1925, and a re- 
vised form of award in respect of arbi- 
tration and appeal cases has also been 
drawn up and is now in use. 


USE OF IMPORTED FLOUR 


The necessity of trade propaganda, in 
these days of severe competition has led 
the association to appoint a subcommittee 
to consider the best method of promoting 
the use of imported flour. This commit- 
tee has been granted a wide field of refer- 
ence, and its report is awaited with in- 
terest. 

The association was called upon to ap- 
point four arbitrators during the past 
year, and two committees of appeal. It 
is also reported that a representative of 
the association, A. G. Buttifant, has been 
appointed to the British Imperial Coun- 
cil of Commerce. 

The annual general meeting of the as- 
sociation was held on Dee. 11 in the board 
room of the London Corn Exchange for 
the adoption of the report and accounts, 
and the election of various committees. 





EXPECTS BETTER POLISH DEMAND 

Danzic, Potanp.—According to the 
American consul here, a favorable mar- 
ket for American flour may result on ac- 
count of the heavy shipments of grain 
which are taking place. This excess ex- 
portation, in his opinion, is likely to be 
felt later in the season. 

The British flour firms which it is 
claimed by American dealers broke the 
market by a great reduction in terms, 
10 per cent cash with 60 to 90 days, and 
4 per cent on unpaid accounts, as com- 
pared with 25 per cent cash and 60 days 
at the most, demanded by American flour 
firms, are now reported in a difficult posi- 
tion, and many thousands of pounds ster- 
ling are said to be practically uncollect- 
ible. 





GLASGOW BREAD PRICE UNCHANGED 

Gtascow, Scortanp, Dec. 2.—Although 
the price of bread has been advanced Yd 
per 4-lb loaf in Edinburgh, making the 
retail charge 10d, there has been no cor- 
responding move in Glasgow, but it is 
possible that a similar advance will be 
made here very shortly. Stocks of both 
wheat and flour are light, and arrivals are 
moderate. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The-Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 2.—Argentine crop 
news of a very adverse nature has caused 
a further advance in both wheat and 
flour, but has not checked the amount of 
the daily wheat transactions. In London 
the demand came after the rise occurred 
and after the Continent had set a good 
example by buying when the market was 
low. The options register the greatest ad- 
vance. The market is going too fast for 
any but the most rampant bulls. It re- 
quires more courage than the average 
trader possesses to buy Canadian flours 
at the present asking prices, as they are 
at least 2s per sack above the figures 
realizable on today’s market. 

Resellers in Command.—Canadian top 
patents are offered at 49s 6d@50s 6d for 


December, January and February ship- , 


ment from seaboard. Resellers have ac- 
cepted 45s 6d, c.i.f. Canadian export 
patents are offered at 47s 6d, c.i.f., for 
December, January and February sea- 
board. Here again resellers rule the 
market, many being willing to sell at 
45s, c.i.f. On the spot, trade has been 
very slow, the demand from bakers being 
particularly quiet. The advance in ship- 
ping prices has been 2s 9d per sack, but 
in selling value only about Is 3d. 

Canadian Ontario 90 per cent winter 
wheat patents have been advanced to 
43s 9d, c.i.f., but no trade is possible, as 
they are dear when compared with Aus- 
tralian flours, which are offered by the 
mills at 43s@43s 6d for January ship- 
ment. The latter are but little out of 
line, and quite a good trade has been re- 
ported. 

Low grade flours have received some 
attention, and prices have advanced. 
Minneapolis low grades can be purchased 
from resellers at 30s, c.i.f., but shippers 
are not reported as sellers below 3ls. 
Argentine low grades sold at 25s, c.i.f., 
and it is now difficult to get any offers. 

Home Milled Flour.—Much to the sur- 
prise of the trade eye London mill- 
ers have advanced their prices only Is 
per sack, making the official price for 
straight run flour 49s, delivered, equal 
to 44s 6d, c.i.f. There seems to have 
been some dispute among the millers 
which prevented any further advance for 
the moment. Trade is reported light, the 
bakers resisting the advance. Strangely 
enough the latter are also very slow in 
advancing the price of bread, which may 
have something to do with their refrain- 
ing from buying. 

Flour Arricvals.—Arrivals of flour dur- 
ing the week were fairly heavy. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United: States, 7,963; Can- 
ada, 16,366; Australia, 600; Continent, 
1,338. 

Wheat Prices.—There has been very 
heavy trading in wheat, and prices show 
a considerable advance. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba afloat is held for 62s 9d, but 
October-November shipment sells at 62s 
6d, November-December at 61s 742d@ 
62s, December-January at 61s 6d@6ls 9d, 
and January-February at 61s 3d@61s 9d. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba, for December 
shipment, is quoted at 6ls@6ls 3d, and 
No. 3 northern, on passage, at 60s 142d. 
No. 2 mixed durum, December sailing, 
sells at 57s 6d, and Australian wheat on 
passage at 62s 9d. 


Lrverroot, Enc., Dec. 2.—There is a 
quieter demand for home milled flour, 
but millers have advanced their prices 


2@3s per sack to conform to the advances 
in wheat. There is a very slow inquiry, 
but bakers are taking delivery on old 
contracts freely. Imported flour is firm. 
Canadian c.i.f. offers are 2s@2s 6d per 
sack dearer for shipment, and Australian 
new crop, which is sparingly offered, is 
about 2s dearer. 

Wheat.— Some fair purchases have 
been made, but demand is spasmodic. 
The total shipments last week exceeded 
16,000,000 bus, and there is a substantial 
increase in the quantities on passage to 
Europe, although bookings by non-Euro- 
pean importers continue heavy. Prices 
show an advance of 1s 6d@2s 9d qr on 
the week. There is no doubt that the high- 
er prices are inducing farmers to sell 
more freely, this being the case in our own 
country and throughout western and cen- 
tral Europe; it is believed, too, that the 
same holds good for southern Europe. 
The effect of the rise in stimulating first 
hand deliveries in the Balkans and Rus- 
sia is not very evident, but it has en- 
abled Italy and Greece to make some 
~_ purchases from Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia. 


Guascow, Scottanp, Dec. 1.—Though 
the recent advances in prices quickened 
interest generally in the market, demand 
for flour continues to flag. The timidity 
of buyers persists, and it is obvious that 
they do not feel that the higher prices 
can be maintained. The view is held gen- 
erally that the adverse reports of the 
Argentine crop have been exaggerated. 

No More Russian Wheat Expected.— 
Home millers are offering their flour at 
equal to 43s, 45s and 47s, c.i.f., according 
to grade. The Russian wheat which came 
to hand for the home millers a week ago 
is of good quality, but even the broker 
who imported this wheat has not much 
faith in the supply being continued. 
There is a story, indeed, that the cap- 
tain of the ship which carried this cargo 
of wheat from the Black Sea reported 
that the harbors there are so filled with 
mud that he had to go out eight miles 
from shore before he could take on all 
his cargo. 

Imported Flours.—Manitoba flour is 
offered at 46@47s, c.if., but there is 
practically no trading. Importers say 
that this flour is worth about 43s 6d on 
spot; anything dearer does not appeal to 
buyers. Top American winters are very 
dear at 50@52s per sack, c.i.f; Canadian 
winters are quoted at 43s@43s 6d, Aus- 
tralian at 42s for December and January 
shipment, and about 43@44s on spot. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Nov. 30.—The flour 
trade has not responded to advancing 
prices. The reason is to be found in the 
low price of bread all over Ireland, which 
is out of» proportion to the present flour 
market. Home mills have advanced their 
prices considerably, but not to the full 
extent, and the present c.i.f. price of 
foreign mills is about on a level with the 
home mills’ prices for similar flour, de- 
livered. Importers, in the meantime, are 
selling whatever flour they have, on spot 
or passage, under the present asking 
prices of both home and foreign mills. 
Although they are not making larger 
profits, they are i. a better price 
than they expected. 

Imported Flour—Mills’ prices for 
Manitoba flour have advanced fully 2s 
per sack, being offered at 48@49s, c.i.f., 
Belfast. On the spot it is possible to buy 


a very good flour at 48s, delivered. Eng- | 


lish mills are offering a very fine flour | 
made from Manitoba wheat at 5ls, de- | 


livered. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
at 45@46s, c.i.f., Belfast, and are finding 
a fairly steady sale on spot at 45@4é6s, 
delivered. Minneapolis flours are not 
selling well in any position, as they are 
considered too high. Spot prices for two 
well-known marks are about 46@47s, de- 
livered, and for shipment 46s, c.i.f. 


GERMANY DISCUSSES 
PRICE FIXING POLICY 


Hamsvurc, Gesmany, Nov. 
continuous improvement in the price of 
Argentine wheat and also in grain prices 
at such centers as Minneapolis, Winnipey 
and Liverpool has strengthened our mar- 
kets very considerably, which, through 
the system of custom warrants, are in 
close touch with the world markets. The 
consequence has been a remarkable rise 
in the price of German grain. This move 
ment was further assisted by the pro 
posals to continue the National Grai: 
Board (Reichsgetreidestelle). 

This board is an institution of the reic) 
created in the time of war. At the very 
time when its abolition is most desired 
by traders, some interested persons «i 
sire it to be continued in some form o 
other. It is understood that the aim 0 
the Reichsgetreidestelle is to regulate t! 
price of grain in favor of the farmer 
Of course, these aims are not public! 
avowed. The German ministry of «gr 
culture seems to be inclined to assist tli 
plan. Traders, on the other hand, are 
busy trying to prevent such a policy be- 
ing introduced, as it would greatly ham 
per free competition. 

Flour business this week was activ: 
especially in German flour. Demand t 
foreign brands was small, the logi 
consequence of higher prices abro 
Millers’ quotations per 100 kilos, c. 
Hamburg, for prompt shipment, wer: 
follows: Canadian export patents $! |) 
@9.30, English patents 36@39s, and }) '- 
ents milled from Manitoba wheat 3+ 
38s 6d. 


DUTCH IMPORTERS ARE 
REPORTED DESPONDE \1 


AmsterpAM, Hotianp, Nov. 30. 
market is firm, and local millers |! 
raised their quotations, but not in | 
portion to the advance in wheat in 
rious parts of the world. Althoug) 
millers naturally take advantage of 
better foreign markets, they are u 
to profit from the improved conditi 
their full extent. This is due n°! 
to the competition among home 
themselves, but also with millers in 1: 
boring countries, those of Belgium 
particular. At present the latter are " 
doubtedly the strongest competitors 0! 
the local flour trade, and the effect of the 
stabilization of the Belgian franc has not 
yet been felt to the extent anticipated. 

Home milled flour is quoted at equa: 
to $7.90@8 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., for eatly 
delivery. 

Some Belgian mills’ offers are equal to 
$7.80, but the difference is of small in- 
ducement to buyers where there is som 
risk regarding delivery, due to the da 
ger of ships becoming icebound. = 

American flour is rarely mentione 
and the outlook for importers is becom'n 
so doubtful that some of them conside 
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reshaping their business. There is some | 


trading from time to time, and ther 
will remain a certain trade for spec!’ 
requirements, but this does not constitu: 
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after I am gone. You can settle better 
with me than with my administrators. 

“I have a list of accounts amounting 
to $1,000, on which I will allow you $1 
bu for wheat, 40c for corn and barley, 
80c for oats, 6c lb for hogs, and 5c for 
cattle. 

“If you have no means of support other 
than your hands I will accept 50c on the 
dollar. If you show me that you are un- 
able to pay, I will cancel your account. 

“If your family is suffering for bread, 
I will give it a sack of flour. Your word 
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the same volume of business which Unit- 
ed States millers have known for the last 
80 years. As regards prices, most agents 
and importers fail to quote, and are, in 
fact, without offers, as there is no induce- 
ment to cable for prices where the dif- 
ference between the American values and 
the basis here is so great. 


BELGIAN COMPETITION 
LESS IN HOLLAND 
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“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY iff, Minneapolis millers have managed to 
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Amsrerpam, Hoitianp, Nov. 23.—For- 
eign wheat prices have advanced, and our 
millers have raised their flour prices to 
the equivalent of $7.80@7.90 per 100 
kilos. This is a much greater advance 
than the rise in wheat alone would war- 
rant. The position taken by the millers 
in respect to this is not quite clear. A 
few of them are reported to have ac- 
cumulated fair stocks. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the competition of 
foreign flour is not being felt so heavily 
as when Belgian flour was the home 
millers’ nightmare. Belgian millers have 
now raised their quotations to a level 
with the home commodity, and it would 
appear that the stabilization of the Bel- 
gian rate of exchange during the past 
month is partly responsible for the cir- 
cumstance that the Beglian miller is not 
in a position to compete so unmercifully 
as of late. 

American flour still remains out of the 
market, and where such prices as $9 per 
100 kilos are quoted for hard wheat win- 
ter patent flour, it means that Dutch 
dealers have to turn to other sources. 
Canadian millers have offered their pat- 
ent flour at equal to $8.20. This, how- 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


Decemser, 1875.—The Lake Superior & 
Mississippi Railway shipped from Still- 
water, during the season just closed, 
1,255,000 bus wheat and 53,000 bbls flour. 

A delegation of millers of the North- 
west recently met in Chicago and dis- 
cussed the best means for reducing 
freight rates, although they had been pre- 
viously notified that the rates on flour 
would not be raised this winter. A num- 
ber of railroad officials took part in the 
discussion. 

A rumor has reached The Northwest- 
ern Miller that in the new mill being built 
at La Crosse there is a machine (under 
lock and key) which, by a heating or 
steaming process, completely and per- 
fectly hulls wheat before it is taken to the 
stones. The Northwestern Miller bides 
its time until the new mill’s flour appears 
on the market. Then we shall see what 
we Shall see. 

The firm of Nordyke & Weller, mill- 
wrights, of Verona, Mo., has installed 
new machinery in the mill of L. J. 
Blankenship, Baledam, Mo. 

The Anchor Mills (C. A. Pillsbury & 


buy a little wheat and ship out a few bar- 
rels flour, the receipts of wheat last week 
being 160,000 bus, and the shipments of 
flour 25,000 bbls. 


25 YEARS AGO 


December, 1900.—An effort is being 
made to secure the pardon from the North 
Dakota penitentiary of Joseph Reming- 
ton, who received a life sentence for 
killing and robbing an elevator agent 
named Flett, at Arthur, N. D. He has 
served nine years of his term. 

In Chicago, Edward M. Wilcox, styling 
himself a “patent negotiator,” has been 
arrested and fined $100 in the United 
States district court, on the charge of 
improperly using the mails. F. E. Lovett, 
a confederate, would represent to pat- 
entees that he knew parties that would 
buy the factory rights of their inventions, 
and then refer them to Wilcox, who 
would ask for a fee of $25 and then de- 
clare the devices to be worthless. 

The strength shown by wheat about the 
middle of the week brought in orders 
quite freely from the domestic trade. 
The sales of some mills are one third for 
export. 


will be sufficient guaranty; I am not your 
judge. 

“I have allowed death to cancel all 
accounts on my books. No widows or 
orphans owe me for debts contracted by 
others. This is no bribe to your family; 
history does not always repeat itself. 

“Why I have not often asked you to 
settle is that I get more promises than 
cash. I do not wish you to sin by making 
excuses to me. 

“T do not believe in collecting by law, 
and wish all debts were paid as gam- 
blers pay, on honor. 

“Your account has been owing a 
long time. If after this offer you do not 
come and see me, I can arrive at but one 
conclusion, viz., you do not intend to 
pay me if you can avoid it. 

“Now do not go mad or swear. Let 
no false notion of embarrassment pre- 
vent your coming. I won’t cuss you, but 
will greet you pleasantly. So make it 
your business to see me soon, as this 
offer will be withdrawn on Jan. 1, 1901.” 

“James M. Cussons, 
“Chatfield, Minn.” 
$ % & 
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irkable Walter Parker, who will retire as gen- 











rable rise | ever, did not attract buyers, because of 7 i A Minnesota miller has issued the fol- 
K oo ; miles heavy arrivals of Canadian rag Leah oy important improvements lowing circular in an effort to clean up old ¢ral manager of the New Orleans Asso- 
onal Grai The falls of St. Anthony furnish suffi- accounts on his books: ee ae eer eee Seen, See poe 
i It has been decided to increase the port cient power to run the mills night and “I am near the time limit, and wish to — — scrap books, ee 
of the reic) | Charges at Havana, Cuba, by 33 per cent, day. settle all accounts so that they will not te mae 4a — ‘the aout 00 the pune 
\t the ver with effect from Nov. 1. Notwithstanding the high freight tar- cause you, yours or mine any trouble vn py io te. re ue sein an eo 
ost desire: Louisiana State Museum. 
— ce oe . The books contain more than 100,000 
Z — 0 Rot elt iP ee clippings of articles relating to the eco- 
- — 3 & . nomic development of New Orleans writ- 
“—* hi | ten by Mr. Parker, also clippings from 
“ — rs. J : hundreds of trade journals, in which the 
. Pe a progress of New Orleans is recounted. 
_ponkng? ; High points reached in the clippings 
ee ee include accounts of the first effort made 
tens tes to induce Congress to appropriate money 
Leg Bn for levee building to withhold flood wat- 
; ers from private lands; to get federal 
— , ft II rw nt pg ge wera gag ae ~~ 
ations on the Gu Soast; to build the 
— for § Gris Mi S Industrial Canal; to improve the channels 
of the Mississippi; to put boats back on 
ao. | the river; to form the Mississippi Valley 
- * O Association ; to exempt bank deposits 
Bo ist from taxation; to build the Jefferson 
ody Highway; to broaden the port policy of 
al New Orleans; to build spillways and con- 
é trol flood formation; to r estore the north- 


Jugoslavia 


south drift of commerce in the Mississippi 
valley; to win back for New Orleans the 
co-operation of the people of the valley 
in building a great port here. 

One article, touching on the latter sub- 
ject, was printed in 1,500 newspapers and 
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on sige picturesque grist mills more than 100 trade journals, with a com- 
of of southeastern Europe bined circulation in excess of 15,000,000. 
pat in are to be found along % % 
houg! such waterways as BELL PROCLAIMS SAD TIDINGS 
ge - the Plivna River, one . ag) earney | of _ eo yang 
e mat as they hurried home from offices, ware- 
dit of the falle of which is houses and workshops, were reminded of 
r shown in the accompanying the existence of a bell in London which 
1e engraving, from a serves a curious but sad purpose. This is 
sin 1 photograph by the state bell in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
— Ewiag Galloway, tones of which are only heard when the 
er are New Fick death occurs of a member of the royal 
etitors Pa ew York. family, an archbishop, a bishop of London 
ect of e The town on the hill is or a lord mayor of London. On this occa- 
aa” Jajce, Bosnia. sion b an pty ry hong — announc- 
ipé . ites 4 ing the death of the much loved Queen 
at equal ¢ the 100-foot Alexandra, whose life had flickered out 
for early waterfall are shown several hour by hour during that day. 
small grist mills and The last time that this bell had been 
» equal to electric power houses. tolled had been on the occasion of the 
small in death of King Edward VII, some 15 
e is som years before, and it was therefore pecu- 
the da liarly fitting that it should break its:long 
— | silence to proclaim the passing away of 
entione his beautiful bride and lifelong compan- 
becomin ion. Queen Alexandra had cast a spell 
conside over the people of her adopted country 
» is some ever since she set foot on their shores 
nd ther 3 - some 62 years before, three days previous 
r speci to her wedding to the then young Prince 
constitu of Wales. 











LEMON MERINGUE PIE 
A Love Song 


There’s blueberry pie that empurples the 
tongue, 
There are custard 
squash; 
There’s pumpkin pie 
Grandpa was young, 
And potato pie—some would call bosh. 
There’s blackberry pie that is fit for a 
lord, 
And cranberry pie with a tang; 
But all of these dainties may go by the 
board 
If I can have lemon meringue! 


and rhubarb and 


honored when 


Oh, tender the undercrust, daintily laid, 
And flaky its generous rim, 

And golden the filling so spicily made, 
So luscious and level and trim; 

But heap it and crown it with delicate 

foam— 

From such Aphrodite upsprang; 

No sight more alluring, wherever I roam, 
Than a circle of lemon meringue. 


Plunge deeply the knife, and don’t meas- 
ure or count, 

But carve me a liberal wedge; 

What juices, what essences, trickle and 
mount, 

And drip from the succulent edge! 
Oh, poets may warble the fragrance of 

May, 

But none of them all ever sang 
A theme so deserving a jubilant lay 

As a big hunk of lemon meringue. 

A. R. W. in Life. 
* * 
Ou, THAT ONE! 

“I want to buy a cake of soap,” 
Mrs. O’Brien to her grocer. 

“What kind?” 

“I don’t remember the name,” replied 
Mrs. O’Brien. “But it’s the one the ad- 
vertisements speak of so_ highly.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 

7 — 

Judge: “I have listened very carefully 
to you, Mr. Brown, for an hour, but I am 
none the wiser.” 

Counsel (politely): “I hardly expected 
your honor to be, but I thought you might 
be better informed.”—The Humorist. 

* * 


said 


A LOAF OF BREAD AND THOU 

A girl at a public library inquired 
“The Red Boat” was in. 

“T don’t think we have the book,” she 
was told. 

“Oh, excuse me,” 
a mistake. The 
Launch,’ ” 

After a search the library assistant re- 
ported that no book with that title was 
listed in the card catalogue. 

“But I am sure you have the book,” the 
girl insisted. Suddenly she opened her 
hand bag and produced a slip of paper 
on which something was written. Then 
she blushed. “Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
she said. “It’s ‘The Ruby Yacht, by a 
man named Omar, I want.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


said the girl, “I made 
title is ‘The Scarlet 


” * 


Steward: “Can I do anything for you, 
sir?” 

Passenger (faintly): “You might pre- 
sent my compliments to the chief engineer 
and ask him if there is any hope of the 
boilers blowing up.”—Tit-Bits. 

- - 

A city financier is thinking of building 
a hotel in which only millionaires can ob- 
tain accommodation. He seems to be 
rather behind the times ——Humorist. 

* # 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S WORKERS 


Illustrative of the inability of the mod- 
ern workman to complete a job without 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


an assistant is an incident at a London 
labor bureau. A man entered and asked 
the clerk if he had any work for a rail- 
wayman. The clerk asked him what kind 
of a railway worker he was. 

“I’m a listener,” replied the applicant. 

“A listener! That’s something new, 
isn’t it? I’ve never heard of that job; 
what is it?” said the clerk. 

“Well, you know at junctions a man 
goes round with a big hammer tapping 
the wheels? Well, I’m that cove’s mate; 
when he hits I listen.”—Contributed. 

. * 

Smith: “I understand some of your 
hens have stopped laying.” 

Jones: “Two of them have, anyway.” 

“What’s the cause?” 

“A motor car.”—Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WHEAT MILL WITH ESTAB- 
trade in Pennsylvania wants two 
salesmen; must be real pro- 
ducers; also representatives for central 
states territory. Address 435, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SPRING 
lished 
aggressive 


AN AID TO 
FLOUR SALESMEN 


A reliable source of trade informa- 
tion to buyers is always an aid to 
salesmen. Our plan is being en- 
thusiastically used by numbers of 
the most progressive flour men. It 
lessens sales resistance. 
Let us explain it to you. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FEED DEPARTMENT MANAGER 


Wanted—A capable young man, 
thoroughly experienced in the mer- 
chandising of feeds to take full 
charge of the feed business for a 
line of flour and feed distributing 
houses, connected with a large 
southwestern mill. Feeds being 
handled in car lots as well as less 
car lots from warehouse stocks. To 
qualify man must be thoroughly re- 
liable and fully experienced; good 
salary to proper party. Address 
1052, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN WANTED FOR 
western Pennsylvania by a mill with an 
established trade, making a real high-grade 
spring wheat flour; this is splendid oppor- 
tunity for party that can qualify; must 
have good record and real selling ability; 
give full details in first letter. Address 449, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN AND 
BROKERAGE CONNECTION 


proposition to offer 
specialty salesmen, or those in po- 
sition to handle a side line, in a 
cereal breakfast food that is rapidly 
coming to the front; a big seller 
and a good repeater; several ter- 
ritories open in the Northwest; 
might also do business with reliable 
brokerage connections in the prin- 
cipal eastern markets. Address 446, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


Have a good 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED TWIN 
City mill supply company has an 
opening for a young man to work 
in as an assistant to the: manager; 
applicant must have had at least 
high school education, some knowl- 
edge of the milling business and be 
willing to travel; salary to start, 
$200 a month and expenses. 

Address 448, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





A SOUTHWESTERN INTERIOR MILL, 
1,000 bbls capacity, desires the services of 
a competent traffic man experienced in that 
line. Address 1049, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WHO HAS 
had charge of large and successful mills 
wishes position; not particular about size, 
as I am qualified to meet any condition; 
high class references. M. W. Coulson, 
Fairfield, Ill. 

AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales manager, 15 years’ experience, as 
road salesman, field manager, branch of- 
fice manager; valuable trade acquaint- 
ance. Address 425, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





A MAN WITH 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
milling and selling flour and prepared 
feeds, desires connection with good flour 
or flour and feed mill, western Iowa ter- 
ritory preferred. Address 442 care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

A THOROUGHLY ‘CAPABLE ‘AND "'EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 403, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A-1 HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 20 years’ practical milling experi- 
ence, hard and soft wheat; best of refer- 
ences from large modern mills; prefer 
mill 800 bbls up. Address 1053, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MIXED FEED EXECUTIVE OF BROAD 
and successful experience desires position 
as general or sales manager; thoroughly 
versed in all phases of the business, in- 
cluding creation of formulas. Address 424, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 2,000 
bbls capacity or second in larger; 18 years’ 
experience as miller and mill chemist, on 
hard and soft wheat, durum and cereals; 
graduate of milling school; Al references. 
Address 436, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL AND GRAIN MAN, LOCATED IN 
hard wheat territory, would like connec- 
tion with a mill experienced in flour mill 
accounting, selling and transit; 12 years 
with one mill in Kansas; references, for- 
mer employers. Address 406, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
(wheat and rye) would like position Jan. 
10; acquainted in Indiana, southern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania; am _ single; 
can give references or bond; salary and 
commission. Address 1054, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 500 bbls or head miller in 
smaller mill; have had ample experience 
and am looking for a steady position with 
fair pay; I can do all ordinary repair 
work and millwright work. Address Gus 
Lindgren, box 156, Rush City, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 
tell what lines you carry in first letter; 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,” care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- 
ver St. New York City. 





RESALE SALESMAN—MATURE, EX- 
perienced carload salesman now at lib- 
erty; ready to resume road work in south- 
ern New England Jan. 1; capable starting 
new jobbing accounts and reselling to 
consuming bakery and retail grocery 
trade. Address 427, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


December 23, 1925 


BY CHEMIST OF 11 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in charge of laboratories for mills 
of large capacities; good references. Ad- 
dress 419, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 600- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 431, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

SXPERIENCE AS 

buyer in terminal 

manager of 2,000- 


HAVE HAD 15 YEARS’ 
office manager, grain 
market and assistant 
bbl flour mill in Southwest; desire to make 
new connection before Jan. 1; can give 
best of references from present and past 
employers. Address 1051, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. ad 

F LOU R SAL E SMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling is desirous of connecting 
with mill making reasonably priced qual- 
ity flour; Indiana and Illinois territory 
preferred; strong baker salesman; best of 
references; salary, expense and bonus. 
Address “Chicago,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





CHEMIST—AVAILABLE JAN. 1; SEVEN 
years’ laboratory experience; capable of 
establishing: and operating a flour mill 
laboratory; can rapidly and accurately 
give any analysis required by miller, grain 
buyer or elevator men, including test bak- 
ing; good references from past employers 
Address 445, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHT AND ME- 
chanic desires to locate in Milwaukee; 
thoroughly experienced in flour and feed 
mill equipment and maintenance; expert 
spouter; has had experience in building 
mills and in handling men; best of refer- 
ences can be had at any time; any offers 
will receive prompt attention and full 
qualifications given Address 444, care 
Northwestern Miller, e, pamannin: detent 


GRAIN AND MILLING EXECUTIVE, 15 
years’ full commercial, market and tech- 
nical experience, three years 5,000-bbl mill 
Liverpool, England, seven years assistant 
managing director 1,000-bbl English mill, 
six years’ Argentine and Continental busi- 
ness experience, now in Canada, desires 
executive position with progressive Ameri- 
can or Canadian milling, grain or elevator 
firm; fluent French and Spanish; experi- 
enced handling staff of all nationalities: 
expert judge of wheat and other grain 
highest references. Address 71225, care 
Northwestern Miller, Toronto. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis, 


Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 FINEST QUALITY Kip Carns in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busune.i-Dantautst Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS | 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


RAUAPPRAISAB co. 


APPRAISERS ENGINEERS 














Flour Mill Appraisers fo for ing ot ool 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Main Floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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